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THE LION’S HEAD. 





A wetcome paper from the late Mr. Edward Herbert—why did he not 
send it sooner ?—has just given us a very pleasant evidence of his continued 
existence. It shall have an early place in our next Number. A Visit 
to the Monastery of Sorrento, by our Italian Correspondents, will appear 
at the same time. 





Mr. C—— is not the Mr. T—— alluded to by a Templar. 





T. Q. who comprehends Poetry in his charge against us—but not in itself 


—is singular in his complaint of its superabundance ; and is it really possi- 
ble that, with his penetration, he cannot discover the continuation of the 
Tales of Lyddalcross ? 





How could Gallus be so imprudent as to tempt a French song out of its 
own tongue, before he could provide for it in English? We shall pillory 
him for his folly in two of his own verses :— 


Alas! to make a love so vain, 
And never win at all of bliss, 
And never see it back again, 
There is no smart so smart as this ! 


Ah! if she will not heal my woe, 
Yet I will never cease of it; 
But love with all my heart, although 
She stole away the piece of it. 
El Musa’s communication respecting the Plymouth Exhibition shall be 
forwarded to the proper quarter ; but on these subjects we cannot well see 
without our own spectacles. 





L. F. who dates himself under sixteen years of age, will do well to ree 
member, that youth may excuse, but not recommend, bad Poetry. The 
Night Thoughts are not admired because the Author was Young. 





The thick (headed) letter from Ross, in Herefordshire, has failed in its 
object, the Post-office having returned the expences. If the Man of Ross 
would send us his address, we might make him some return for his trouble. 





“On being asked to sing by a very beautiful Young Lady to whom the 
Writer is much attached,” and “ Lines written for a Bust of Fox,” cannot 


> 
have a place in our Magazine. 
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J. A. S. of Walworth! if Lindley Murray could rise out of his Grammar 
what would he not make of thee—thou embroiler of verbs and nominatiyes. 
and verse-confounder of all numbers !—~“* Do you hear how he misplaces ? ” 


This morning bloom’d on yonder bank 

That rose now fading to the eye ; 

How sweet and lovely were its sweet, 

Now blooms no more but fading die, 

And though its lovely beauties lost, 

It still Aave left its sweets behind ;— 
and then comes what Winifred Jenkins calls “ the very moral of Lady 
Rickmansworth.” 

And learn fond youths before #o late, 

A lesson from it take in time, 

Nor pass the morning of your life 

In vanity and empty pride ; 

But store your mind before Zo late, 

With wisdom’s treasure that never glide. 

* 7 * * * * * 

Though like the rose you fade at last, 

Your bosom with its sweet may glow, 

And look with pleasure on the past, 

And calmly wait afresh to blow. 





We are well satisfied, from the earnest manner in which Augustus states 
his opinion, that he sincerely entertains it, and that he is really as much our 
friend as he professes himself to be.—We take, therefore, in good part the 
advice he offers, though we cannot allow his objections the weight which 
they appear to have in his estimation. Nay, we trust that the truth is con- 
veyed with even less colour by our Contributor, (for the article in question 
is not ours), than by our Correspondent, and he may be certain that no erro- 
neous representation could ever be imtentionally admitted into our pages 
Having said this by way of explanation, and deeming it useless to argue # 
question of mere opinion, we have much pleasure in adding, that it is pro- 
bable his wishes will be gratified. We shall be glad to hear from him in 
his own name, and to see the papers to which he alludes. 





Peter Patricius Pickle-herring has displayed considerable ability, and no 
little impudence, in his Vituperation. It far exceeds in merit his “ Adven- 
tures: they are inadmissible. If Peter had a little more refinement, he 
would become, probably, a welcome Correspondent. 





We cannot do more than acknowledge the receipt of the following :— 
Bourgeois, Philaplocs, and Relics of Thomson. 
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FRENCH PRETENSIONS. 


I can no longer brook thy vanities.—Shakspeare. 


France is the chosen land of the 
Arts !—Paris is the modern Athens! 
The French are the bravest people in 
the world!—The French are the 
most warlike people in the world !— 
The French are the most civilized 
people in the world !—The French are 
the politest people in the world!—The 
superiority, in short, of the French, in 
all things, over all the nations of the 
earth, is universally acknowledged ! 
— Make the tour of Europe, and visit 
every land where art and civilization 
exist, or ever have existed, and you 
will be stunned with these exclama- 
tions in every corner of — Paris. 
rhey have become proverbial—in 
Paris. They are received and un- 
doubted truths—in Paris. People talk 
them at each other, and of each other, 
and fo each other—in Paris. They 
are household phrases—in Paris. They 
are the very baby’s lullaby— in Paris. 

rhe French are a people super- 
eminently Cockney, each individual 
relatively to his own particular birth- 
town. A native of Beauvais might 
be induced to admit that Paris is a 
place very well to visit ; but for a 
residence, a spot where a man 
would desire to establish himself for 
life, In the full enjoyment of ease 
and luxury, he is persuaded that 
Jeauvais is the only town in Chris- 
a The Parisian is a cockney 
. i grander scale; that is, he al- 

ws of no exceptions: his own city 


of Paris is to him every thing, and 
the whole universe besides, nothing. 
In his opinion, a man might be born 
and live and die there, nor regret 
having seen nothing beyond its bar- 
riers. He is an ultra Chinese in his 


notions of the extent of the world of 


art, civilization, and refinement, for 
he cannot conceive its existence be- 


yond the walls of the mere capital of 


his own country. All nations, the 
French and Chinese excepted, are 
willing to admit their inferiority to 
others in some particular respect: 
they alone thrust themselves forward 
as models of universal perfection. 
Now the Chinese, though an ingeni- 
ous, are an ignorant people, and we 
make no scruple of at once attribut- 
ing their pretensions to their igno- 
rance; but the French, who in the 
general diffusion of useful instruc- 
tion* among them are second only 
to the English, are in no danger of the 
application of a similar solution to 
theirs. Many deep and close ob- 
servers, many intelligent and discri- 
minating travellers, from different 
quarters of the world, have, after a 
mature study of the French charac- 
ter, unceremoniously, and with some 
appearance of justice, placed their 
pretensions to the score of insolence ; 
but out of pure regard for a people 
so kind, so amiable, and so amusing 
as they are, one is unwilling to adopt 
so harsh an explanation of the pheno- 





® ® . . . . 
By useful instruction is not meant dancing and playing tunes upon a fiddle; or, 


rather, 
ere we are lamentably deficient. 
Vor. VI. tably deficient 


these qualifications do not come within the English notion of useful instruction. 
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menon, while a milder one is to be 
found. Vanity then, vanity, which 
from time immemorial has been consi- 
dered as the peculiar characteristic of 
the French, is the great source of the 
evil. Insolence, indeed, is so little 
to be assigned as its true cause, that 
when they put forth their preten- 
sions to universal pre-eminence, as 
they do every day in the week, and 
every hour in the day, it is under 
the intimate and innocent persua- 
sion that they are merited, and will 
readily be admitted ; and with a hap- 
py unconsciousness that the rest of 
the world (too much amused to be 
angry with them) are enjoying a 
sly laugh at their expense. 

The English are a proud people ; 
their superiority over others, where 
it really does exist, they feel intense- 
ly, and assert with firmness and de- 
cision ; but, happily for them, they 
are not vain; and a notion of univer- 
sal superiority is a delusion to which 
none but their vulgar and their very 
ignorant are subject. There is ex- 
tant among them a stock of good 
sense, and it is seldom that good 
sense is unaccompanied by modesty ; 
and when, by the examination of 
themselves, or a comparison with 
Others, they detect their own errors 
and deficiencies, they steadily set 
about the task of correcting and sup- 
plying them: they endeavour really 
to attain excellence before they boast 
of its attainment. Now the French 
consider themselves as arrived at the 
very acmeé of perfection in all things 
accomplishable by human effort: 
they entertained precisely the same 
opinion two or three centuries ago ; 
and it will be impossible for them to 
think better of themselves a century 
hence, when, probably, they will 
have improved in many respects 
wherein they are, at present, greatly 
wanting. ‘This is a real and serious 
evil; it retards the march of their 
improvement ; and, so far, their va- 
nity is a crime which carries its pu- 
nishment along with it. But even 
the assertion of universal excellence 
does not satisfy them: no, all Eu- 
rope, the whole world, must bend 
the knee and acknowledge the su- 
premacy of French valour, French 
glory, French patriotism, French po- 
liteness, French literature, French 


FOct 


this, that, and the other. The eter. 
nal song of La gloire Francaise, |; 
politesse Frangaise, &e. &e. is dinned 
in one’s ears “ from morn till noon. 
from noon till dewy eve;” jt jx 
shouted from their stage, and the 
echo is repeated from their very se- 
nate ; and a dozen little authors seri}. 
ble a little journal full about it seven 
days in every week. Now it may 
not be amiss to examine the basis on 
which these pretensions are found- 
ed. Schlegel has observed, that the 
French always demand so much that 
one is almost inclined to allow them 
less than they are really entitled to 
this is the necessary consequence o! 
an exorbitant claim; but in the fol- 
lowing hasty, though candid exami- 
nation, it is intended to concede a// 
that in strict and severe justice ouglit 
to be conceded to certain Frenen 
PRETENSIONS. 

The noisiest, and not the least ob- 
trusive of their pretensions is to su- 
premacy in valour, patriotism, and 
military glory ; nothing else is heard 
of at their theatres, nothing else is 
seen but illustrations of it at their pic- 
ture galleries and printshops. Now, 
no one is inclined to dispute thet 
claims to military renown ; nor does 
it at all detract from their reputation 
for valour, that their armies were 
destroyed in Russia, beaten out of 
Spain, and compelled to negotiate a 
peace at the very gates of their own 
capital: this is the mere fortune ol 
war, and to these reverses all nations 
are liable, who make war their chiet 
occupation. But it is impossible to 
suppress a smile, when one hears 
them misname all their battles, Vie- 
tories, and difficult to forbear re- 
minding them, in the midst of thei 
empty boasts of invincibility, that 
they have been vanquished, upon 
their own ground too, upon Frencl 
ground, and (to say nothing of man) 
other reverses) that the two most 
signal defeats ever sustained in per- 
son by their greatest general were 
inflicted upon him by English com- 
manders.* Why will they not ho- 
nestly acknowledge their defeats * 
Their valour would suffer no im- 
peachment by it. French soldiers 
are composed of the same materials 
as others, and are equally vulnerable 
to bullets and bayonets; and there 





* sir Sydney Smith, at Acre, 


and the Duke of Wellington. 
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js nothing marvellous in their losing 
a battle against equal numbers of 
troops, as well disciplined as them- 
selves, any more than in their obtain- 
ing victories over twice or thrice their 
number of raw Prussian recruits, or 
undrilled Portuguese peasants. 

Nor is any one disposed to deny 
that the French are as brave a peo- 
ple as any in the universe ; on the 
contrary, their claim to a character 
for courage is freely admitted, and 
they have, in many instances, nobly 
proved it. But it is their pretension 
to pre-eminence in valour, and al- 
most to the exclusive possession of 
it, that is rejected. Personal courage 
is not the exclusive growth of France, 
it is not the peculiar inheritance of 
a Frenchman ; indeed no quality is 
more common: as occasion requires, 
it can be procured any where for a 
shilling a day. It is seldom that the 
victories of the French have been ob- 
tained either through a deficiency of 
courage in those they have had to 
contend with, or a super-abundance 
of it in themselves ; and it is singular 
that they do not perceive how much 
they detract from the value of their 
own boasted exploits by impeach- 
ing the bravery of their opponents: 
there is but little glory in vanquish- 
ing a cowardly foe. Were they, in- 
deed, to boast of the superiority of 
French discipline and French tactics, 
that superiority might be conceded 
to them ; and even with respect to 
that, it seems to be generally con- 
sidered, among those best enabled to 
Judge in military matters, that most 
of their successes, under Napoleon 
particularly, were obtained by the 
system of bringing (so to express it) 
indestructible numbers of men into 
the field. But the truth is, that in 
modern warfare, where so much is 
done by the mere pulling of a trigger, 
or the pointing of a match, where 
no man sees the bullet aimed di- 
rectly at himself, personal prowess 
's less essentially necessary in the 
common soldier,—at least, there is 
less Opportunity for its display,—than 
in ancient times, when a battle was 
a series of single combats, and each 
man, selecting an opponent, fought 
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with him foot to foot, knowing that he 
must “ either do or die.” The bat- 
tle of Waterloo was, at many periods 
of it, a contest somewhat of this lat- 
ter nature. To the French its result 
was, utter, total, irretrievable de- 
feat! This, though it adds a bright 
ray to English glory, casts no shade 
on the courage of the French. They 
were vanquished, not because they 
were wanting in courage, but be- 
cause they had to contend against 
courage fully equal to their own, as- 
sisted by superior bodily strength. 
Their prowess in that fight is gene- 
rously recorded by the nation who 
were then their enemics, who, attri- 
buting somewhat of the failure of the 
French to the common chances of war, 
arrogate to themselves nothing be- 
yond the glory of having been victors in 
a battle, which brought for the first 
and last time Narorron into per- 
sonal opposition with WeLtincTon— 
a battle which, considered whether as 
to the numbers engaged in it, the 
obstinacy with which it was contest- 
ed, or the deep importance of its con- 
sequences, is unparalleled inthe his- 
tory of Europe. Why will the French 
not exercise a similar modesty in re- 
cording their victories ? 

Patriotism— Patriotism is a noble 
feeling, and the French boast mic! 
and eternally of theirs; but, like 
courage, it is considered as natural 
to man, and the less talked about, 
the readier is the possession of it be- 
lieved. Every man is presumed to 
love his native land. ‘The savage, 
who fights to the death in defence of 
his habitation in the wild wood, is a 
patriot. ‘The Arab, who protects his 
desart-tent from aggression, is « 
patriot. William Tell was a patriot. 
Hampden and Sidney were patriots. 
The Spaniards, who (aided by the 
English) drove the French invaders 
of their country back beyond their 
own frontiers, were patriots. ‘These 
are instances of real patriotism, which 
implies, not the trespassing upon 
the rights of other nations, not the 
invasion of other countries, but tx 
determined and uncompromising de- 
fence of one’s own! Verhum sat.” 

To excellence in Poetry and the 





* The following is given as an extraordinary instance of absence of mind—what the 
French term distraction. At the time when their strong places, and their very capital, 
Were occupied by foreign troops, a piece called the Battle of Denain, was performing 
*t one of the Paris theatres, in which one of the characters terminates a flaming com- 
pliment to French valour and French patriotism by saying, that the last Frenchman: 
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Fine Arts their pretensions are un- 
bounded and overwhelming.—To be- 
gin with their Poetry. It is agreed, 
by all the literary nations of Europe, 
that the French possess no poetry; 
or so little as not to entitle them 
to claim rank as a poetical people. 
They are the only nation who are 
destitute of a great epic poem; for 
their Henriade, which, for want of 
something better, they set up as a 
candidate for that title, is, by com- 
mon consent, pronounced to be, not 
only the worst production upon 
which a national reputation was ever 
attempted to be founded, but, in it- 
self, so very bad a poem as to be 
utterly unreadable every where ex- 
cept in France. So inadequate in 
subject, so weak in conception, so 
cold in invention—in its machinery 
at once so clumsy and so trivial—so 
tame and unsatisfactory in execu- 
tion !—so lamentably beneath the 
mark is the Henriade, that the French 
have yet to produce an epic poem— 
if they can. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, indeed, when all Europe was 
tuneful, France produced some pretty 
madrigal writers, who now are un- 
appreciated, and almost unknown. 
In them some gleams of true poetry 
may be found, and that may account 
for their present neglect: for the 
people who can admire the senseless 
and extravagant vagaries of Ossian, 
who consider those nonsensical rhap- 
sodies as fine poetry, must neces- 
sarily be insensible to the natural 
charms of Ronsard, Jodelle, and 
others of their time.—In satire, in- 
deed, they are successful ; they turn 
an epigram admirably ; and Boileau 
may be justly placed at the side of 
Dryden and Pope: but Boileau is a 
satirist in verse, and no poet, and 
there the aproximation of him with 
Dryden fails—Their tragic Drama- 
tists, with the exception of Corneille, 
who emits occasional sparkles, are 
destitute of poetry. Racine, the re- 
viver of classical subjects for the 
theatre, is a mere prose-writer in 
verse: he is a fine declaimer, ad- 


mirable for the purity of his lan. 
guage, for its smoothness, and its 
polish, but he has no imagination, 
no fan¢y, no power of creation. 
Compare him with Shakspeare, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, or any of the 
elder English dramatists. = They 
lay the universe under contribu- 
tion ; with them nothing is mute ; 
they give to all nature thoughts and 
a tongue; things inanimate speak ; 
a leaf, a flower, a cloud, proclaims a 
moral lesson. They are full of illus- 
trations and images, which they 
pour forth from the irresistible im- 
pulse of Poetry within them. Shak- 
speare, for instance, is profuse; the 
pearls of poesy drop from him wi- 
awares. Racine says just what it is 
absolutely necessary he should say, 
but no more; he expresses his 
thoughts closely, correctly, ele- 
gantly, if you will, but drily; le 
writes with a rule and compass at 
his side. Throw a passage trom 
Shakspeare into what form or lan- 
guage you will, and it will still con- 
tinue to be poetry: turn a scene ol 
Racine out of verse, and it would 
become downright prose. From 
reading a play of Shakspeare on 
derives the same kind of pleasure, 
though in a higher degree, as trom 
the contemplation of a beautiful pic- 
ture, in which the charms of nature 
are reproduced with force and free- 
dom, yet with truth: a play of Ra- 
cine’s is like a neatly executed draw- 
ing of certain mathematical figures 
—the eye is coldly satisfied with its 
correctness and precision. The laws 
which the French have imposed upou 
themselves for verse-making ar 
severe and unyielding, and to 
these they implicitly submit: hence 
they are excellent versifiers.* But 
mere verse is not poetry, and thie 
great error of ‘the French lies 1m sup- 
posing that it is; what they call 
poetry, therefore, is poetry no white 
but in France. It is rarely that th 
coinciding opinions of different natiol's 
are incorrect, and if there were 10 
other proof that the French are not 





would die rather than suffer the hostile foot of a foreigner on French ground. This ill- 
timed piece of self-compliment—transformed by existing circumstances into a biting 
satire—was vehemently applauded by the audience. ‘‘ Britons are always victorious, 
is a sentiment highly relished by an English mob ; but if it were presented to them 
mediately after some signal defeat, their good sense would revolt at it. 

* That is, with reference to their own rules. But, from its regularity, French verse 's 
exceedingly monotonous and fatiguing to the ear, Theirs is indeed, as Lord Byron hee 


termed it, a ‘ creaking lyre.” 




















poets, this one would be sufficient:— 
that while the poetry of England and 
Italy passes into all the modern lan- 
guages, the poetry of the French re- 
mains fast bound in the iron fetters 
of their own verse. 

in Music and Painting they rate 
their pretensions so highly—they so 
absolutely deny the existence of these 
arts in a tolerable state elsewhere 
than in France,—they treat so con- 
temptuously the very supposition of 
a successtul rivalry by any other 
country, that it is proper their real 
merits should be determined by a 
comparison with the highest stan- 
dards—with the acknowledged mo- 
dels of attainable perfection in art. 
A test of criticism less exalted would 
be below the level of the rank they 
claim; to this, severe as it is, do 
their overwhelming pretensions ex- 
pose them, and by its result must 
they be content to stand or fall. 

In Music, the only two nations in 
the world who can boast of names 
become classical are Italy and Ger- 
many. England is not to be taken 
into consideration, simply because she 
puts forth no pretensions to musical 
fame;* France is, simply because 
she does. And what pretensions? 
Such as give us the right to expect 
that she will support them by the 
production of master-pieces, of works 
become famous, and, as it were, na- 
turalized throughout Europe, like the 
music of the Italians and the Germans. 
Where are they? Will it be believed 
that she has not one, not a single one, 
not a bar, nor a note to produce! 
What has she that will bear a com- 
parison with any of the works of Mo- 
zart? Whom dare she venture to 
place by the side of Haydn? Where 
are her Cimarosas? Her Paesiel- 
los? What has she comparable to 
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the Barhiere or the Otello of Rossini? 
It is not too much to say, that she 
has hardly produced one Score that 
would be listened to by any but 
French ears, or obtain a reputation far 
beyond the walls of Paris. The 
French will bring forward their Grand 
Opera, their Academie Royale de Mu- 
sique, (or, as, in strictness, it ought 
to be called, their academy for dane- 
ing), but alas! that will not assist 
them, for what have they done there? 
Nothing, positively nothing ! With the 
es exception of two or three operas 
»y Gretry, remarkable for nothing but 
a pretty Romance or two, and a few 
mediocre compositions by Catel and 
Kreutzer, there is not one of the operas 
upon which the French would found their 
reputation as a musical nation that is 
not the work of foreign composers ! 
Gluck was a German; Piccini, Salieri, 
Sacchini, and Spontini, Italians ; and 
as well might the French claim the 
works of Rossini as their own be- 
cause they are occasionally performed 
in Paris, as attempt to arrogate to 
themselves a musical fame on the 
strength of the Iphigenias, Armida, Di- 
do, Ucdipus, and the Vestal, composed 
by foreign authors upon French words. 
And to this is reduced the nationality 
of the Grand Opera Francais. t 

At their Comic Opera they have, 
indeed, produced some very pretty 
music ; but even here, so far as na- 
tionality is concerned, they will be 
found to be in almost as naked a 
plight as at their Grand Opera. It is 
painful to enter into such minute 
scrutinies ina mere question of art, 
but the demands of the French upon 
our admiration are so exorbitant, 
that one is compelled to a rigid ex- 
amination of their validity. It has 
already been shown that the great and 
established works, at the great French 





* This is to be understood as relative only to dramatic music. With the exception of 
Ame, Arnold, Shield, and Bishop, we have scarcely a name to quote, for the operas 
performed at the English theatres are chiefly compilations from Italian and German 
composers. Again: by dramatic is not intended what is usually understood by ¢/ea- 
‘rical music, mere sing-song used at the theatres; but music illustrative of the pas- 
sions, strictly appropriate to the situations of the characters, and productive of dra- 
matic effect. We are deficient in what may be called musical interpreters of the 
passions, as Mozart, Gluck, and (now and then) Rossini. For canons, glees, and 
catches, and what may be generally classed under the name of chamber music, England 


is unrivalled. 


+ Ifthe music here be not national, the style of singing is ; and pray Heaven its na- 


tonality may prevent its ever wandering into 
and the infernal din!’ The witty Carraccio 


foreign parts! ‘* The screams, the howls, 
li—he that discovered that English women 


have two left arms— said of the French, for their taste in music and singing, that their 


ars are made of hon. 
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Opera, are either German or Italian ; 
and it will place French pretensions 
in rather a ludicrous point of view, 
when it is known that even their 
Comic Opera is indebted for most of 
its best music to Italians: Cherubini, 
Nicolo, Dellamaria, and others of 
less note! One name they possess, 
and one of which they may well be 
proud—Gnrertry, the gay, the tender, 
the witty, the unaffected. Nor must 
Mehul and Boildieu be forgotten. 
But if a national reputation for ex- 
cellence in any particular art may be 
obtained by the possession of two or 
three men of a certain genius, whose 
works, and, perhaps, whose names 
ure unknown out of the country which 
gave them birth, then might England 
herself stand boldly forth, nor fear to 
come successfully out from the strug- 
ule for musical superiority over her 
boasting and uncompromising rival. 
But England must be content to rest 
her fame on the simplicity, tender- 
ness, truth, and beauty of her ballad 
tunes; while that of France must 
not aspire beyond her Romances, and 
those little Vaudeville airs, so admi- 
rably adapted to the expression and 
effect of epigrammatic couplets.* 

A real lover of the Arts loves them 
for their own suke. With him a fine 
picture is still a fine picture, whe- 
ther it be Italian, English, French, 
or Dutch. He decides on its merits 
before he enquires about its school. 
[le entertains no exclusive prejudices 
in favour of the Arts of his own coun- 
try. Not so the French. They talk 
eternally about the Fine Arts, but 
their ideas seldom wander beyond 
the Fine Arts of France. They appear 
almost to be ignorant of their present 
existence beyond the walls of Paris. 
ven the classic names in painting 
are searcely ever alluded to but as 
comparisons, generally to the ad- 
vantage of their own artists. A mere 
inspection of any of their reviews of 
their works of art will prove this ; 
and there it may be seen how every 
pigmy, who bespatters an enormous 


canvas with outrageous mixtures of 
scarlets, violets, yellows, blues, and 
greens, is immediately upheld as the 
vanquisher of a Paul Veronese, and 
the equal, at least, of Raphael. ‘The 
grand tableau is the subject of every 
one’s thoughts and conversation for 
at least a week, or till it is cast into 
shade by another grand tableau a 
foot higher or wider, and nothing 
else is to be heard of but the su- 
premacy of the French in the Fine 
Arts. That the French attempt much 
in matters of art is not to be denied, 
nor can it be contested that their 
efforts are often rewarded with a 
certain degree of success ; but that 
they have attained to that point of 
superiority of which they are un- 
ceasingly boasting, and which, upon 
their own bare assurance, they would 
have the rest of Europe accord to 
them, may be disproved by the 
slightest examination of any thing 
they have yet produced. 

They set forth their gallery of the 
works of modern French artists, at 
the Luxembourg, as a collection of 
their dest; surely, therefore, they 
cannot accuse us of unfairness in se- 
lecting it as an example. Now wi// 
any one picture there stand a compa- 
rison with the works of any of the 
great Italian masters? Decidedly 
not.t It may be objected that this 
is ahard and an unfair test: but, no: 
the unlimited pretensions of the 
French authorise us in judging 
them by a severe standard; and 
when they stun us with their boasts 
of the unrivalled productions of the 
French school, we may be allowed 
to reject David, Gérard, or Girodet, 
as the points of perfection (though 
all men of considerable talent) and 
to appeal to Titian, Guido, Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo. 

With respect to their Exhibition 
lately closed, comprising the result of 
three years’ labour, it is not too much 
to say, that it was the worst collec- 
tion of pictures ever brought together 
for public inspection. We have oc- 





* Generally speaking, English music is unlearned and undramatic: that of the 
French is stiff, harsh, mannered, and affected. The English must greatly improve 
their musical education ; the French must reform theirs altogether: until this is effected, 
they had both better retire from the field, and relinquish the palm of musical excellence 
to those who alone deserve it—the Germans and Italians. 

+ To those who have not examined this gallery, any particular notice of its con- 
tents would avail nothing in support of this assertion; to those who have, it would be 


needless. 
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casionally found an unfortunate pre- 
onderance of bad works at Somerset 
House ; but at no time, though there 
the exhibition is annual, was there 
ever seen so small a proportion of 
cood ones. At the Louvre, from a- 
mong fourteen hundred subjects, it 
would have been difficult to select 
fifty as rising above mediocrity, and 
of these but a very small number 
deserving the character of really good 
pictures. The best of them were, a 
couple of portraits painted several 
years ago by Gérard—one of Dr. Du- 
iois, and one of Mile. Mars, the cele- 
brated actress, in a Russian costume 
(the engraving from which is weil 
known in London); some portraits 
by Prudhon; a fine head of the 
greatest tragedian of the age (it is 
almost needless to add the name of 
Talma), by Picot, worthy of ranking 
with the best efforts of modern por- 
trait-painting ; an Jnterior or two 
(subjects in which the French de- 
light), by Granet and Truchot ; two 
or three fruit and flower pieces; a 
series illustrating the influence of the 
passion of love on the arts, a poetical 
ilea poetically treated, by Ducis ; 
and some pretty trifles—a_black- 
smith’s shop, a sportsman bewailing 
his dog, &c. For the rest, the exhi- 
bition was made up of rows of bad 
portraits of uninteresting people,— 
Mr. A——, the Countess of B——, 
Mrs. C—— and her children, and 
the whole alphabet through (very 
like Somerset-house) ; here and there 
a brave officer in a simple costume, 
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and next to him a captain of the 
National Guard, painted to look fierce 
and warlike, foaming like a battery, 
seemingly stuffed with gunpowder 
like a Congreve rocket, and almost 
threatening to go off! representations 
of death in all its forms, by sword 
and shot, fever, famine, and the 
plague ; and pictorial illustrations of 
disease and suffering in all their 
stages.” Add to these, Saint Louis’, 
Francois-Premiers, and Henri Qua- 
tres bydozens; traits of French valour, 
French glory,t French generosity, 
by scores; and a quantity of vast 
frames, each encompassing several 
square feet of canvas, tastelessly 
daubed over with glaring colours, 
and epigrammatically termed histori- 
cal pictures} and a pretty correct idea 
may be formed of the result of three 
years’ labour of the nation, self-styled 
the foremost in the world of Art. 
Their efforts in Sculpture and En- 
graving may be passed ever bya word: 
in the latter art they are not@riously 
inferior to the English, and in the 
former not to be compared either 
with the English or iedlens They 
have no name capable of supporting 
a comparison with Chantrey or Cano- 
va; and Raimbach’s engraving after 
Wilkie’s Blind-man’s-buff, exhibited 
in one of their rooms, left every other 
at an immeasurable distance behind 
it. 

Repeating that, with the one or 
two exceptions already stated, they 
did not exhibit a picture of trans- 
cendent merit in any branch of paint- 





* This is no exaggeration. One artist, apparently ambitious of gratifying a greater 


Variety of distastes than any of his rivals, happily imagined the exhibition of a whole 
collection of diseases on one canvas. The subject was ingeniously chosen—the clinical 
lecture outside the hospital of Saint Louis ; where several poor suffering wretches, stained 
with the digusting signs of disease, were supported by the attendants, or scattered about 
upon litters. Do not we now and then hear and read about /e bon gout Frangois# 


+ The French marine painters were hard put to it for a naval victory, and, at last, 
were obliged to content themselves with two or three by American ships over English, 
Had they been desirous of working on a grand scale they might have chosen better. 

+ Literally speaking, there was not one great historical work worthy of the name, or 
capable either of making or sustaining a reputation. Some frames there were of most 
promising dimensions, but their presumptuous magnitude only served to contrast more 
ridiculously with the littleness of the talent they encompassed. Heads so devoid of cha- 
racter and meaning, attitudes so forced and unnatural, one would have thought that 
bad actors of melodramas had served for models. Such violent contrasts of light and 
shade ! Such glaring and inharmonious combinations of colour ! These materials do not 
constitute a great picture, though every figure on the canvas be six feethigh. After 
gazing for a few minutes at these things, the wearied eye was obliged to seek repose 
among the Italian pictures in the next gallery. A French gentleman, in reply to the 
observation of an English amateur, that the exhibition was not a very good one, said— 
* Why Sir, for France, it is even a bad one ; yet it would make the reputation of Eng- 
and or any other country.” 
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ing,—in history, not even one worthy 
of selection—it isnecessary, in order to 
render this sketch of the present state 
of the Fine Arts in France complete 
(and not the less so for being a rapid 
one) to notice their claim to superio- 
rity in three of the minor departments 
of Fine Art,—Medalling, Miniature- 
painting, and Painting on Porcelain. 
In these their superiority is willing- 
ingly acknowledged, because it is 
The French medal- 
lists are unrivalled ; in all the various 
kinds of miniature portrait-painting 
they excel; and in the very difficult 
art of copying pictures on porcelain 
(if we except the Chinese, who, for 
truth of imitation and brilliancy of 
colour, excel even the French) they 
surpass all other people in the world. 

The French have lately taken it 
into their heads to boast of their su- 
periority over other nations (and 
with a particular reference to the 
English) in the useful arts! This 
boast is rather a novel and a very 
unexpected one ; and, while we wish 
them the full enjoyment of all the 
pleasure they can derive from it, we 
must admit that they deserve high 
praise for the al/empts they are mak- 
ing, and the habits of useful industry 
they egin to appear desirous of ac- 
quiring. A quarter ofa century back, 
the whole circle of their useful labours 
embraced the manufacture of snuff- 
boxes, tooth-pick cases, and scented 
pomatums. The beauty and perfee- 
tion of these articles acquired for 
them a reputation /out-d-fait Euro- 
poenne, and, even to this day, these 
are the objects in which they par- 
ticularly excel. But the Revolution 
having scattered vast numbers of 
Vrenchmen about various countries 
of Europe, chiefly in England, these 
ingenious people soon perceived the 
inferiority of their own country in 
all those arts and institutions which 
promote the comfort of life, and con- 
fer dignity on man. English snuff- 
boxes, it is but too true, were ill-fa- 
shioned and clumsy; English tooth- 
pick cases in the very worst taste ; 
and English pomatums, to say the 
best of them, detestable; but the 
constitution of England, her wise and 
equal laws, the unparalleled charms 
ot English domestic life, and above 
all, her useful, well-directed, and proe 
ductive industry, excited their adie 
ration, and they, naturally an imita- 


tive people, diligently set about the 
task of imitation. The present peace 
by facilitating the communicatio), 
between the two countries, has bec), 
of considerable advantage to them. 
Their legislators, their men of science. 
their artists and artisans, have visite: 
England ; her laws have been ex- 
plained, her manufactories expose! 
to them ; English social life, its very 
mechanism (so to express it), has been 
laid open to their inspection, an 
from all these they have had the good 
sense to profit. But like Voltaire, 
who after pilfering the best scenes of 
his best plays from Shakspeare 1i- 
diculed and abused him,—as a thief 
(touseMrs. Montague’s powerful illus- 
tration) sets fire to the house he has 
robbed to prevent detection,—most 
of these gentlemen, who have greatly 
benefited their country by the infor- 
mation in various matters freely af- 
forded them, have gratified their ill- 
concealed jealousy of their instruc- 
tors by the publication of a little vo- 
lume or a little pamphlet—full of 
slander and misrepresentation. ‘This, 
however, may, in some instances, bh 
accounted for in a way less discredit- 
able to the French character than 
would, at first sight, be supposed ; 
it is not always to be attributed to 
an ungracious or ungrateful return 
for the hospitality accorded them, 
nor to a wilful bias towards misrepre- 
sentation: the truth is, that many 
very intelligent Frenchmen who have 
visited England and written about it 
are totally ignorant of the language— 
a circumstance which must necessa- 
rily involve a traveller in the grossest 
errors and misconceptions ; and som¢ 
other persons, the mere hirelings o! 
the book-stalls of the Palais Royal, 
have set about their task with three 
eminent disqualifications — ignorance, 
want of understanding, and their own 
rank in life,—which latter has bound- 
ed their views of English society, 
manners, &c. to what the streets, 
the third or fourth-rate coffee-houses, 
or an introduction to some servants 
hall through a lucky acquaintance 
with the French cook or valet, may 
have afforded them. But to quit this 
digression. 

If the French do not excel in the 
Useful Arts, they deserve praise {or 
what they have hitherto accomplis!i- 
ed, and the desire (apparently a ser!- 
ous one) they evince to do more. It 





1822.) 
js impossible to pass through the 
streets of Paris without being struck 
by the vast display of imitations, some 
ot them tolerably well executed, of 
English manufactures, which, but a 
few years ago, could in no shape or 
quality be procured but from England. 
Every thing must have a beginning, 
and this is but a beginning; and at 
whatever degree of excellence in the 
useful arts the French may, in the 
course of time, and by study and serious 
application, arrive, they have as yet 
done nothing to excite in an Eng- 
lishman the feelings they foolishly 
attribute to him—jealousy of their 
pre-eminence, and alarm for the com- 
merce of his country, which their in- 
dustry, as they somewhat premature- 
ly boast, must speedily overthrow. 

It is not very long since an Exhi- 
bition—rather an ostentatious, and in 
most respects a very trumpery one— 
was made in the galleries of the 
Louvre of the produce of the indus- 
try of all France. Here were to be 
found, ranged in order, and with an 
air of extreme, nay, absurd preten- 
‘ion, quantities of fiddles, gilt clocks, 
mock-diamonds, toasting-forks, paint- 
ed papers, pickled cucumbers, velvets, 
wooden shoes, carpets, mouse-traps, 
porcelain, dried herrings, cutlery, 
yards of calico, silks, sugar-plums, 
Xe. &e. &c. Notwithstanding the 
jealous fears of an Englishman on an 
occasion of such fatal import to poor 
England, it would have been difficult 
lor him to suppress a smile at the 
wonder and astonishment of the 
French as they gazed around them, 
and the amusing excess of their ad- 
miration of objects neither curious 
nor rare, most of which they might 
see In any London chandler’s shop 
window, and better than their best 
on half one side of Fleet-strect or 
Ludgate-hill every day in the year. 
Che bold and enterprising quackery 
of many of the exhibitors was fully 
answered by the good-tempered, un- 
reflecting gullibility of the visitors ; 
and even they must have laughed in 
their sleeves at hearing “ Superbe” 
“Magnifique!” « Mon dieu, que c’est 
beau!” lavished on rows of penny 
pipkins, copper saucepans, piles of 
currant jelly, and pyramids of earthen 
pots-de-chambre. But the agonies 
inflicted on the Englishman by the 
reiterated exclamations, half exulta- 


tion, half pity, of « What will the 
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English say ?”—« The English camot 
equal this!”—« The English will burst 
(creveront) with jealousy” — were 
somewhat alleviated by the inscrip- 
tions attached to every third stall: 
This article imitated from the English 
— This article almost equal to the Eng- 
glish—or, This article fully equal to 
the English: thus, perhaps without 
intending it, implying an acknow- 
ledgment of English superiority. 


In the Useful Arts, the French of 


the present time, compared with the 
French of thirty years ago, have 
made an enormous progress ; but a 
comparison with the English cannot 
fail of being lamentably to their dis- 
advantage. They do many more 
things than they did formerly, it is 
true; they do but few things well ; 
and the great distinction between 
them and the English—(a distinction 
which will be found to pervade the 
characters and general habits of the 
two people)—is, that the latter con- 
sider utility as the paramount object 
of attainment, while the former are 
satisfied with the flimsy qualifications 
of the eye. For instance: French 
knives are mounted on showy han- 
dies, but they disdain to cut, and are 
immovable to the most pathetic in- 
treaties of the grinder; French boots 
are very spruce and well-pointed, but 
they are the sworn allies of the pud- 
dles, and surrender at discretion to 
the first — water; French razors, 
tastefully disposed in glittering cases, 
are overpowered in the first encoun- 
ter with the beard, leaving the chin, 
a neutral country and the seat of 
war, the greatest sufferer in the inef- 
fectual contest ; French locks are in 
a state of open rebellion, and laugh 
to scorn the commands of their liege 
lord the key :-—and so of almost every 
other French article intended for uti- 
lity. Utility, durability, and cheap- 
ness—the best commodity at the Jeast 
price—it is upon this that commer- 
cial supremacy is founded ; and when 
the French have attained these points, 
in all of which they are notoriously de- 
ficient, they may boast of an equality 
with England—to say nothing of su- 
periority—and begin to think of a 
commercial rivalry with her—but not 
till then. : 

The ‘last French pretension we 
shall notice is that of being the po- 
litest people in the world. — They 
once had the reputation of being so, 
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aud so long as it was deserved it 
was unaffectedly acknowledged by 
every other nation. It was freely 
admitted, and in its fullest force, by 
the English themselves ; and thro 

the period of the Revolution, and till 
the conclusion of the last peace, La 
politesse Francaise remained a phrase 
traditional in England as it is still in 
France. Now the circumstance which 
has most forcibly struck the most en- 
lightened travellers from all quarters, 
who have visited France within the 
last few years, expecting to find the 
people the paragon of politeness, is 
the enormous depth below their re- 
putation at which they actually are 
placed. This is to be accounted for 
in three ways:-—first, people depend 
less upon hearsay than formerly ; they 
judge with their own eyes; they take 
nothing upon trust, and describe 
things as they find them ;—secondly, 
other nations are greatly advanced 
in politeness,—a circumstance in itself 
sufficient to render the distinction less 
obvious ;—and lastly, French polite- 
ness is really fast decaying. This is 
a melancholy truth, but a truth it is. 
So far, indeed, as politeness is the 
work of the dancing-master, they are 
still super-eminent: they bow, and 
sidle, and shuffle, and grimace, and 
in conversation use an abundance of 
unmeaning phrases, the conventional 
signs of politeness ; but this is not the 
true quality ; itis merely poli, polish, 
an artificial quality communicated 
to the surface, and which does not 
exist beneath it. The very word it- 
self, poli, they use indifferently to 
express polite and a polished outside ; 
and are not aware that mere manners 
alone no more constitute politeness, 
than mere gloss does the value of a 
metal. The true politeness is a com- 
bination of delicate feeling with good 
sense — an intuitive sentiment of 
kindness and propriety. It is unpre- 
tending. A polite man, by a natural 
impulse, as it were, and without any 
manifestation of effort, at once sets 
you at ease with yourself and with 
him. This, modified into a thousand 
various forms, is the general effect of 
politeness. Does French politeness 
perform this? Without hesitation it 
may be answered—No. The very 
boast a Frenchman will make to a 
foreigner about French politeness— 
no matter for the form of words in 
which it may be conveyed—is impo- 





lite: the foreigner, unless he be a 
fool, perceives that the comparison js 
made to his disadvantage,—that he is 
held as an inferior in the estimatioy 
of the Frenchman,—and consequently 
becomes ill at ease with himself, fo; 
a time at least. A polite French- 
man will not hesitate to abuse a 
whole nation, for some supposed in- 
feriority to the French, in the very 
face of a native of it ; and considers 
that the terms of French politeness 
are amply fulfilled if he concludes by 
assuring Monsieur, “ that he is 
charmed and delighted with him, and 
that he has the honour of declaring 
that he is a very striking exception to 
the general rule.” Now here the 
blow has been struck—the amour 
propre of the foreigner has received a 
wound :—he feels that his country is 
undervalued, and the shallow excep- 
tion gives him no pleasure. The jo- 
liteness is formal and conventional ; 
the incivility is real. Yet this the 
French do not consider as incompati- 
ble with what they call politeness. 
Now a polite Englishman, if he cav- 
not say a civil thing, will be silent. 
It is needless to multiply instances ; 
but an anecdote related by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in which true and false 
politeness are exquisitely distinguish- 
ed, may not be misplaced here. 
Reynolds, when a young man and 
just rising into notice, was invited 
by two noblemen to call upon them. 
He went to the first, was announced, 
and with great ceremony ushered 
into my lord’s presence, who, with 
many profound bows, expressed his 
deep sense of the honour Mr. Rey- 
nolds had done him. He instantly 
conducted the painter round the 
room, obligingly pointed out his best 
pictures to him, requested his opimion 
of them, and listened to him with the 
most condescending attention. ‘Tlie 
visit lasted for nearly an hour, and 
my lord conversed with him all the 
time about Vandyke and pictures, 
pictures and Vandyke, and whew 
Reynolds took his leave my lord 
even bowed him tothe very hall door. 
He went away deeply impressed with 
a sense of his lordship’s condescen- 
sion towards a painter—towards a 
man of his own comparative littleness. 
He paid his next visit. He found the 
nobleman im his library, who just 
receiving him with “ Ha! Mr. Rey- 
nolds, I’m very glad to see you, 
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drew his own chair closer to the fire, 
and motioned to Reynolds to place 
himself at his side. My lord talked 
about politics, the weather, the books 
which happened to be scattered about 
the table, pictures too—when any 
turn in the conversation naturally led 
to them,—the news of the day, and 
other casual subjects. When Rey- 
nolds rose to depart, his lordship 
shook him by the hand, rang for 
a servant, and expressed a hope that 
Mr. Reynolds would not be long in 
reposting his visit. He left the 
house, pleased at his reception, but 
never once thinking of the immense 
distance which separates a painter 
from a lord—so completely had the 
nobleman set him at ease with him- 
self. Now, according to the French 
feeling, or, strictly speaking, the 
French system of po iteness, the palm 
would decidedly be awarded to Mi- 
lord qui faisoit tant de révérences. 
There is no doubt that in France, 
Politeness, even according to French 
notions of it, has been gradually de- 
caying ever since the commencement 
of the Revolution. That event, what- 
ever good it may have produced in 
other respects, unhappily sowed the 
seeds of a barbarous spirit amongst 
them, and they are increasing and 
multiplying with fearful rapidity. 
Woman has at all times received less 
moral consideration in France than 
in most other civilized countries, par- 
ticularly England ; but till the bloody 
and ferocious examples daily exhibited 
in the course of the Revolution fami- 
liarized the public mind with the 
horrorsinflicted on, and committed by, 
women, the female person had always 
been held sacred. Woman, though 
possessing few independent and ra- 
tional rights, had always been the 
ohject of an abundance of little at- 
tentions, and the charter of protec- 
tion from harm and insult, granted to 
her by nature, was in France, as it 
still is in other European countries, 
ratified by man. How is it with 
them now? Not to speak of twenty 
or thirty years, but only a little 
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month ago,—in one of their theatres, 
women—they were Englishwomen, 
to be sure, and that may serve as an 
excuse to the politest nation in the 
world—were pelted with rotten eggs, 
potatoes, half-pence and stones! All 
were struck, some were bruised ; and 
it is to be attributed rather to the 
awkward aim than to the gentle in- 
tentions of the urbane assailants that 
greater ills were not inflicted. ‘The 
journals which have stood most for- 
ward in defence of this disgraceful 
affair admit that the assailants were 
not the mob, the mere rabble of 
Paris, but the students of the law 
and medical schools—/a belle jeunesse 
Francaise! as they call them.* 
« By this we have proved our 
hatred of the English,” say they. 
There needed no such proof of their 
hatred. They hate the English, and 
for reasons which it would be too 
humiliating to their vanity to enume- 
rate. But like bad reasoners they 
have proved more, much more, than 
they intended: they have proved, 
what cannot now be disputed, 
that they are no longer la nation la 
plus polie du monde ;—that they are 
nearly bankrupt in politeness, and 
would fain maintain their reputation 
on the credit of what they formerly 
enjoyed ;—that now that their real 
funds are exhausted, they would 
keep up the same show with mere 
counters, and pass them upon the 
rest of Europe for current coin ;— 
that (as it has already been said) a 
barbarous spirit is growing up a- 
mongst them;— and that, though 
they continue to play off the grimaces, 
the monkey-tricks of politeness, the 
real politesse Francaise, the politeness 
of the heart (if indeed they ever pos- 
sessed that), is gonefrom them forever! 
But let us turn from the recollection 
of the scene alluded to; it is too dis- 
gusting, and, contrasted with French 
retensions to politeness, teo ridicu- 
ous for quiet contemplation. 

To conclude. The French are 
rather the favourites of Europe, 
for they are an amusing, a clever, 





* Itis really a pity to see these poor 
newspaper faction, turned from 


deluded lads, the unthinking dupes of a little 
their needful studies on every occasion where a riot 1s to 


be got up, and excited to the work which in London is left to coal-heavers, brewers’- 
draymen, and St. Giles’s labourers. What demon is it that tempts them to set up for 


politicians and legislators,before they hav 


e escaped from the ferule of their schoolmasters ? 


low different is this from the decent and gentlemanly conduct of the students of our Inns 


of Court, 
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It is evident that they are anxious 
to py the character of being a 


and in many respects a kind people ; 
and those who are best inclined to 
love them are the most grieved to 
witness the ridicule they draw down 
upon themselves by their ceaseless, 
ill-timed vapourings, eer &. and 
boastings. The merits of the French, 
and they possess many, are fully and 
fairly appreciated by other nations ; 
the praises they deserve are freely 
bestowed upon them ; their excellen- 
cies, and (where they are superior ) 
their superiorities, are acknowledged ; 
but though they beplaster their Bou- 
levards with representations of their 
glory, and courage, and patriotism, 
ten times thicker, if possible, than 
they do,—though they continue to 
stun one another by their plaudits of 
the flashy compliments paid to them 
by their own little Vaudeville-makers 
for being the most polite, the most 
civilized, the most-enlightened peo- 
ple on the face of the globe—it will 
not serve to place them a jot higher 
in any one’s estimation but their own. 


useful as well as a clever and plea. 
sant people, and are growing asham- 
ed of their proverbial frivolity ; and of 
being looked to merely for the supply 
of the most expert dancers, cooks, 
and hair-dressers. This is laudabc. 
But to execute their purpose it is ne- 
cessary that they correct themselves 
of that constitutional vanity which 
considerably impedes their progress 
in improvement, and, at the same 
time, renders them somewhat ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the world ; that 
they learn to think more favourably 
of others, less favourably of them- 
selves ; and, above all, that they bear 
it constantly in mind, that in what 
way soever they may be desirous of 
establishing a reputation for excel- 
lence, their right to it will be esti- 
mated by their acts and works alone, 
while the only meed of their Pre- 
TENSIONS will be ridicule and cou- 
tempt. 








THE TWO PEACOCKS OF BEDFONT. 


Aas! that breathing Vanity should go 
Where Pride is buried,—lie its very ghost 
Uprisen from the naked bones below, 
In novel flesh, clad in the silent boast 
Of gaudy silk that flutters to and fro, 
Shedding its chilling superstition most 
On young and ignorant natures—as it wont 
To haunt the peaceful church-yard of Bedfont ! 


2 


Each Sabbath morning, at the hour of prayer, © 
Behold two maidens, up the quiet green 
Shining, far distant, in the summer air 
That flaunts their dewy robes and breathes between 
Their downy plumes,—sailing as if they were 
Two far-off ships—until they brush between 
The church-yard’s humble walls, and watch and wait 
On either side of the wide open’d gate. 


3. 


And there they stand—with haughty necks before 
God's holy house, that points towards the skies— 
Frowning reluctant duty from the poor, 
And tempting homage from unthoughtful eyes : 
And Youth looks lingering from the temple door, 
Breathing its wishes in unfruitful sighs 
With pouting lips—forgetful of the grace 


Of health, and smiles on the heart-conscious face;— 
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4. 


Because that Wealth, which has no bliss beside, 
May wear the happiness of rich attire ; 
And those two sisters, in their silly pride, 
May change the soul’s warm glances for the fire 
Of lifeless diamonds ;—and for health deny’d,— 
With art, that blushes at itself, inspire 
Their languid cheeks—and flourish in a glory 
That has no life in life, nor afterestory. 


5. 
The aged priest goes shaking his grey hair 
In meekest censuring, and turns his eye 
Earthward in grief, and heav’nward in pray’r, 
And sighs, and clasps his hands, and passes by. 
Good-hearted man! what sullen soul would wear 
Thy sorrow for a garb, and constantly 
Put on thy censure, that might win the praise 
Of one so grey in goodness and in days ? 


6. 


Also the solemn clerk partakes the shame 

Of this ungodly shine of human pride, 
And sadly blends his reverence blame 

In one grave bow, and passes with a stride 
Impatient :—many a red-hooded dame 

Turns her pain’d head, but not her glance, aside 
From wanton dress, and marvels o’er again, 
That heaven hath no wet judgments for the vain. 


7. 


“J have a lily in the bloom at home,” 
Quoth one, “ and by the blessed Sabbath day 
I'l! pluck my lily in its pride, and come _ 
And read a lesson upon vain array ;— 
And when stiff silks are rustling up, and some 
Give place, I'll shake it in proud eyes and say— 
Making my reverence—Ladies, an you please, 
King Solomon’s not half so fine as these.” 


8. 


Then her meek partner, who has nearly run 
His earthly course,—“ Nay, Goody, let your text 
Grow in the garden.— We have only one— 

Who knows that these dim eyes may see the next ¢ 
Summer will come again, and summer sun, 
And lilies too—but I were sorely vext 
To mar my garden, and cut short the blow 

Of the last ily I may live to grow.” 


9. 































“ The last!” quoth she, “ and though the last it were— 


Lo! those two wantons, where they stand so proud 
With waving plumes, and jewels in their hair, 
And painted cheeks, like Dagons to be bow d 
And curtsey’d to !—last Sabbath after pray’r, 
I heard the little Tomkins ask aloud 
If they were angels—but I made him know — 
God's bright ones better, with a bitter blow ! ” 
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So ss they pursue the pebbly walk 
s 


That leads to the white porch the Sunday throng 
Hand-coupled urchins in restrained talk, 

And anxious pedagogue that chastens wrong, 
And posied churchwarden with solemn stalk, 

And gold-bedizen’d beadle flames along, 
And gentle peasant clad in buff and green, 
Like a meek cowslip in the spring serene; 


11. 


And blushing maiden—modestly array’d 
In spotless white—still conscious of the glass ; 
And she, the lonely widow, that hath made 
A sable covenant with grief—alas ! 
She veils her tears under the deep, deep shade, 
While the poor kindly-hearted, as they pass, 
Bend to unclouded childhood, and caress 
Her boy—so rosy !—and so fatherless ! 


12. 


Thus, as good Christians ought, they all draw near 
The fair white temple, to the timely call 
Of pleasant bells that tremble in the ear.— 
Now the last frock, and scarlet hood, and shaw! 
Fade into dusk, in the dim atmosphere 
Of the low porch, and heav’n has won them all, 
—Saving those two, that turn aside and pass, 
In velvet blossom, where all flesh is grass. 


13. 


Ah me! to see their silken manors trail'd 
In purple luxuries—with restless gold — 
Flaunting the grass where widowhood had wail’d 
In blotted black—over the heapy mould 
Panting wave-wantonly! They never quail’d 
How the warm vanity abused the cold ; 
Nor saw the solemn faces of the gone 
Sadly uplooking through transparent stone : 


14. 


But swept their dwellings with unquiet light, 
Shocking the awful presence of the dead ; 
Where gracious natures do their eyes benight, 
Nor wear their being with a lip too red, 

Nor move too rudely in the summer bright 
Of sun, but put staid sorrow in their tread, 

Meting it into steps, with inward breath, 

In very pity to bereaved death. 


15. 


Now in the church, time-sober’d minds resi 
To solemn pray’r, and the loud populous en 
With glowing picturings of joys divine 
Painting the mistlight where the roof is dim ; 
But youth looks upward to the window shine, 
Warming with rose and purple and the swim 
Of gold, as if thought-tinted by the stains 
Of gorgeous light through many-colour'd panes ; 
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16. 


Soiling the virgin snow wherein God hath 
Enrobed his angels,—and with absent eyes 
Hearing of Heav’n,—and listening the path, 
Thoughtful of slippers,—and the glorious skies 
Clouding with satin,—till the preacher’s wrath 
Consumes his pity, and he glows, and cries 
With a deep voice that trembles in its might, 
And earnest eyes grown eloquent in light : 


17. 


«« Oh that the vacant eye would learn to look 
On very beauty, and the heart embrace 
True loveliness, and from this holy book 
Drink the warm-breathing tenderness and grace 
Of love indeed! Oh that the young soul took 
Its virgin passion from the glorious face 
Of fair religion, and address’d its strife 
To win the riches of eternal life ! 


18. 


«¢ Doth the vain heart love glory that is none, 
And the poor excellence of vain attire ? 

Oh go, and drown your eyes against the sun, 
The visible ruler of the starry quire, 

Till boiling gold in giddy eddies run, 
Dazzling the brain with orbs of living fire ; 

And the faint soul down darkens into night, 

And dies a burning martyrdom to light. 


19. 


“ Oh go, and gaze,—when the low winds of ev’n 
Breathe hymns, and Nature’s many forests nod 

Their gold-crown’d heads ; and the rich blooms of heav'n 
Sun-ripen’d give their blushes up to God ; 

And mountain-rocks and cloudy steeps are riv’n 
By founts of fire, as smitten by the rod 

Of heavenly Moses,—that your thirsty sense 

May quench its longings of magnificence ! 


20. 


“* Yet suns shall perish-—stars shall fade away— 
Day into darkness—darkness into death — 
Death into silence ; the warm light of day, 
The blooms of summer, the rich glowing breath 
Of Even—all shall wither and decay, 
Like the frail furniture of dreams beneath 
The touch of morn—or bubbles of rich dyes 
That break and vanish in the aching eyes.” 


21. 


They hear, soul-blushing, and repentant shed 
Unwholesome thoughts in wholesome tears, and pour 

Their sin to earth,—and with low drooping head 
Receive the solemn blessing, and implore 

Its then soberly, with chasten’d tread, 
They meekly press towards the gusty door, 

With humbled eyes that go to graze upon 

The lowly grass—like him of Babylon. 
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22. 


The lowly grass!—O water-constant mind ! 
Fast-ebbing holiness !—soon-fading grace 
Of serious thought, as if the gushing wind 
Through the low porch had wash‘d it from the face 
For ever !—How they lift their eyes to find 
Old vanities.—Pride wins the very place 
Of meekness, like a bird, and flutters now 
With idle wings on the curleconscious brow ! 


23 


And lo! with eager looks they seek the way 
Of old temptation at the lowly gate ; 
To feast on feathers, and on vain array, 
And painted cheeks, and the rich glistering state 
Of jewel-sprinkled locks.—But where are they, 
The graceless haughty ones that used to wait 
With lofty neck, and nods, and stiffen’d eye ?— 
None challenge the old homage bending by. 


24. 


In vain they look for the ungracious bloom 
Of rich apparel where it glow’d before,— 
For Vanity has faded into gloom, 
And lofty Pride has stiffen’d to the core, 
And impious Life leaf-trembles at its doom,— 
Set for a warning token evermore, 
Whereon, as now, the giddy and the wise 
Shall gaze with lifted hands and wond'ring eyes. 


25. 


The aged priest goes on each sabbath morn, 

But shakes not sorrow under his grey hair ; 
‘The solemn elerk goes lavender’d and shorn, 

Nor steops his back to the ungodly pair ;— 
And ancient dips that pucker’d up in scorn, 

Go smoothly breathing to the house of pray’r ; 
And in the lot, from day to day, 
The lily blooms its long white life away. 


26. 


And where two haughty maidens used to be, “ 
In pride of plume, where plumy Death had trod, ~ 
Trailing their gorgeous velvets wantonly, 
Most unmeet pall, over the holy sod ;— 
There, gentle stranger, thou may’st only see 
Two sombre Peacocks. ——Age, with sapient nod 
Marking the spot, still tarries to declare 
How they once lived, and wherefore they are there. 


If any man, in his unbelief, should. doubt the truth and manner of this 8 


occurrence, he may in an easy way be assured thereof to his satisfaction, n 
by going to Bedfont, a journey of some thirteen miles, where, in the church- 
yard, he may with his own eyes behold the two peacocks. They seem @t e 
first sight to be of yew-tree, which they greatly resemble ; but on drawing 
nearer, he will perceive, cut therein, the date 1704—being, without doubt, 
the year of their transformation. 


Ovip. 
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LUKE LORANCE, THE CAMERONIAN. 


I sought my home—my father’s home, and stood 
In mute deep sorrow on the threshold stone, 
Passing my palm o’er my oft dropping eyes. 

No maiden sister now, nor long-gown’d dame, 
Nor merry hind, nor grave grey-headed sire, 
With outheld hand and kindred smile came forth 


To greet and welcome me. 


Woe, and alas! 


The hall was roofless and the hearth was cold:— 

The gladsome hearth, where rustic poets sang, 
Where matrons ’mongst their menial maidens smiled, 
And ancient hinds, with wise saws and strange stories, 
Gave kt to winter-nights—was silent now. 


A hemloc 


large and flowering, green and long, 


Shot up and shadow’d all the western nook, 

Where oft I gazed in my old grandsire’s face, 

And heard him talk of civil wars and sorrows 

At home felt and abroad. Domestic feud, 

Friends’ deadly enmity, nor famine dread, 

Nor spotted plague, nor stroke of heaven’s right hand, 
Nor midnight fire far flashing o’er the walls 

Had desolate laid my home, and driven my kin 

To the pent city or the foreign shore. 

For one had fallen in ripe and ready age, 

One sank in seventeen’s green and tender bud, 

One perish’d in a far and friendless land, 

One slew a false friend and his country fled, 

One died a victor on a bloody field, — 

One, when the fight wax’d dubious, wound his pennon 
About his breast, and with his bayonet stood 


Defending it, and died. 


One sank at sea 


In sight of hone —his mother heard his shriek, 
And ep, | wildly to the sea-merge saw 


The last of 


er fair-hair'd sea-boy. One was struck 


With shot, while he lis colours to the mast 
Nail’d, and amid the bloody foam went down, 
Faint-shouting with his crew of gallant mariners. 
So was my name from Scotland wede away, 
And thus my house sank down. 


An absence of forty years in a fo- 
reign land, amid perils and sorrows, 
and all the varieties of evil fortune, 
had failed to subdue that love of 
home which belongs to every human 
heart. It was on a summer mornin 
when my ship entered the Scottish 
sea, and the hills and the woody 
vales of my native land began to ap- 
pear in succession before me as we 
sailed along the coast. I had seen 
more lovely hills and richer vallies— 
= Men see we crushed at 

rery step clusters of ripe grapes, 
or trod among fragrant berries ool 
scented herbs—but early joys and 
remembrances had consecrated the 
rugged hill and the lonesome glen, 
mae Scotland was dearer to me in 
"Veet garb of heath and grass 

OL. e 





than the sunniest and richest regions 
of the east. I went ashore, and sought 
the way to my native village. The 
houses, covered at my departure with 
heather or broom, now sparkled in 
blue slate, and the way which for- 
merly winded through a wilderness of 
hazel, holly, and wild plum, was 
now drawn as straight as a line; 
while a rude fence of shapeless stone 
prevented the traveller from enn 
the company of a little brook whic 

still pursued unmolested its ancient 
freakish and fairy course. The vil- 
lage had been compelled by a new 


purchaser to dismiss its ancient name, 


and assume the sirname of an opu- 

lent plodder from the West Indies. 

This change was but partially effect- 

ed ; the old people, who have no ala- 
2 
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crity in forming new friendships, 
treated the name of their new land- 
lord with open scorn—and the young, 
who are more tractable in such mat- 
ters, contented themselves with mo- 
derate merriment. In leases and in 
deeds the new name appeared, and 
also in a grant to the poor of the pa- 
rish sedulously emblazoned in gold 
on the walls of the parish kirk ; but 
the old name still maintained its 
ground in tale, in song, and in con- 
versation, and bade fair to triumph in 
time over the new one. 

The name of the village had not 
undergone a greater change than the 
houses and the people. The house 
which had sheltered my name for 
centuries—I see it before me as I 
speak, with its sharp gabels, crow- 
stepped skews, arched door-way, 
floor of hewn-stone, and huge hall 
chimney, where fifty people might 
find comfort in a snowy night—the 
house of my fathers had been cast 
down, and a new house with a flat 
roof and Venetian windows occupied 
its place. The name of the posses- 
sor too was changed from plain 
Emanuel Herries, portioner of fifty 
acres of land, into “ John Macfen, 
Esq. writer,’—whose ready pen and 
shrewd spirit had assisted largely in 
the transfer of property from old 
hands to new, while every new change 
brought a large tribute of hill and 
holm, and good red gold, into the 
“eewwagee of this region kite. Other 
10uses and other names had under- 
gone similar changes—there appear- 
ed more exterior beauty about the 
houses, but less internal comfort—all 
seemed anxious to show a carved 
and gilded outside, but two or three 
experiments taught me that the 
hearty patriarchal hospitality of the 
people had undergone a momentous 
change since my departure. My re- 
lations—my friends—the companions 
of my youth, were all dead, departed, 
or dispersed. I enquired after some 
of the ancient names—a shake of the 
head, and “ I never heard of the fa- 
mily before,” or “* They are all dead 
and gone,” or “ They have gone 
away to a distant land,” were gene- 
rally the answers which I obtained. 

Sick at heart, and sorrowful in spi- 
rit, I strolled to the extremity of the 
village, and stood looking on a tall 
pole which carried a board at its ex- 
tremity exhibiting the change which 





had taken place in the name of my 
native place. The board announce, 
something else—namely, the hostility 
of the people to their new landlord— 
for, shattered by a thousand stones. it 
required some skill in conjecture to 
stumble on its meaning. 

In this very scrutiny I was em- 
ployed, when I observed an old wo- 
man in a white mutch and closely 
mauded, bent near the ground, ani 
leaning over a staff, gazing intently 
upon me from the low door of a little 
cottage just opposite. I approached 
and said, “ Where are the Halbert- 
sons, the Hallidays, the Herries’s, and 
all the old names of Nithsdale, which 
were once so rife in this village?” 
She drew her eye-brows deeply over 
her eyes, and after pondering on my 
Lae for some time, said, “ A sad 

our for Herries and for Halbertson, 
when the one must ask of the other 
what is become of their kin—I am al! 
that remains of the house of Halbert- 
son, and seven fair daughters, and 
seven bold sons, once sat at the board, 
and ye are all that remains of the 
house of Herries—a noble name and 
a brave, with fair castles and broad 
lands—but wherefore need I sigh? 
time, and civil dissension, and foreign 
war, make the lofty low and the low 
lofty. Names have their changes, 
even as the seasons have, and I see 
not why the Robsons and Rodans, 
and all other names which were once 
the lowest spokes in the wheel of for- 
tune, should not turn uppermost at 
last. They are a civil and a kind- 
hearted people—skilful in flocks and 
in herds, and cunning in the culture 
of corn—more by token William 
Robson never passes my door irom 
market or from mill but he leaves 
me something to remember him by. 
But if ye would learn the fate of the 
Herries’s, go look among the long 
ranks of grave stones in the paris! 
kirk-yard. There they lie with their 
memorials above them—thou will 
find grave succeeding grave of thy 
kindred and mine; the feet of the 
Halbertsons to the heads of the Her- 
ries’s--wherefore thy name should w- 
dergo such humiliation I know 10, 
save that there is no precedence in the 
court of death, and his dart levels all 
distinctions—even the more pity.— 
And that reminds me to g0 and 
read a page or two of that glorious 
youth Rutherford.” And adjusting 
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a pair of silver spectacles before her 
dim eyes, she turned herself round to 
retire. 

«< Jame Halbertson,” I said, “ forty 
years have I remained in a far land, 
nor heard one word of my kindred— 
what is become of them and their 
lands and their towers ?”—* Become 
of them,” said the old dame, appa- 
rently marvelling at my question— 
‘the sea has had its share—so has the 
destroyer’s sword.— Sorrow has also 
craved her morsel—old age came last, 
and was worst served—seven years 
since, I stretched with these two wi- 
thered hands all that I thought re- 
mained of the ancient house of Her- 
ries. His looks were stately, and his 
locks were long and white as_ the 
driven snow. I shall never look on 
such a manly form again, for the 
stamp of God is fast wearing out of 
the race of man. And of the lands 
did ye ask, and the old towers? Alas, 
that the enthusiastic and devout 
spirit of thy name should have les- 
sened thy inheritance and cast down 
thy halls—but the house of Herries 
stood fearlessly for the covenant 
through a period of sore peril—and 
the glory they won above, diminished 
their substance below. They are 
gone, and none to mourn their depar- 
ture but Luke Lorance and me.” 
“ Luke Lorance,” I said, “ and does 
my old school companion still live—I 
shall think the sun gives little light 
till 1 see him—where shall I find my 
old and merry friend?” Dame Hal- 
bertson laid her finger on her lip, and 
came close to my side: —*‘Forty years 
change human cheer, and they have 
sorely changed Luke Lorance ; much 
he endured in the evil days of per- 
Secution, and with a sword in his 
right hand and the Bible in his left, 
he fought and prayed, and warred, 
and meditated on mountain tops and 
lonesome places, and now his spirit is 
at times touched, and he thinks the pe- 
riod of dool and disaster has returned, 
and so he takes up his abode in wild 
hills and deep glens, and prays, and 
preaches, and lifts up his voice a- 
gainst the pressing abominations of 
these godless times—till itis awful to 
see and fearful to hear him. He has 
left his ancient abode, and built him- 
self a house in the mouth of the Ca- 
meronian linn—and there will you find 
him.” And away I walked to seek 


out the residence of Luke Lorance. 
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It stood in a sweet and lonesome 
place, at the entrance of a wild and 
caverned linn. An old tree hung 
down from the upper ground, over- 
shadowing the roof, while through, 
among its thick green branches, a line 
of thin white smoke, such as ascends 
from a summer fire, found its way to 
the wind— then visibly breathing a- 
mong the boughs which waved over 
the eg A brook, escaping from 
among woodsand rocks, came stream- 
ing by, and, lingering amid a little 
holm, formed a pleasant pool mid- 
waist deep, where a maiden had laid 
down a web of linen to bleach, and 
on the margin of which a brood of 
ducks sat dozing. The house itself 
was of rude construction—built more 
with an eye to self-denial and pene- 
tential humility, than with a desire of 
rational delight and comfort. The 
walls were of clay, hardened with a 
mixture of gravel; the roof was co- 
vered with athick coating of heather, 
while a bundle of long broom, cut in 
blossom, and bound with withies, 
formed an effectual hallan or screen 
to shelter the entrance. The door 
stood open—doors then were seldom 
closed save against winter storms, 
and I entered, without any announce- 
ment, the residence of my ancient 
friend. 

The house seemed deserted by its 
owner—aud I stood for a time and 
looked on the rude furniture and the 
scanty means of human comfort which 
were presented. As I looked, I saw 
something in the form of a human 
being, stretched out the chimney 
length— groveling beside and almost 
among the warm ashes of the hearth 
fire. I went closer, and soon ob- 
served that it was one of those quict 
and gentle idiots who formerly wan- 
dered about their native parish find- 
ing food and shelter—the question~ 
able wisdom and humanity of man 
has since immured them in the coun- 
ty mad-house, and deprived the pea- 
santry of much harmless merriment, 
social amusement, and some of those 
quaint and pithy sayings on which 
lunacy oftener stumbles than wisdom. 
He was clothed in very coarse grey 
cloth, without shoes or bonnet, and, 
raising himself on his hands, he Jay 
and looked on me as a house dog 
would do, and growled out what 
seemed the remains of one of our old 
minstrel ballads. 

2A2 
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+ 
: ON TWEED STREAM SAT A SCOTTISH MAIDEN. 


On Tweed stream sat a Scottish maiden, 
[ A-kaming her silken hair, 
To the other side came a southron dame, 
To douk her white breasts there. 


2 


And up then sang that southron dame, 


And loudly lilted she ; 
Now who would swim Tweed’s silver stream 


To reave sic geer as thee. 


My gay gos-hawk flew over the Tweed, 


At the rising of the sun, 
And she came back wi’ the Scotch thistle top, 


To rowe her gorlines in. 


And up then sang that Scottish maiden, 
And loudly lilted she,— 

We pluck’d the wing of thy gay gos-hawk, 
Down by the greenwood tree. 


He concluded his ballad abruptly 
—gazed on me with much earnest- 
ness, and uttering a low and melan- 
choly cry of recognition, lay down on 


the floor and chaunted in a slow and 
sorrowful tone the following verses, 
which seemed to allude to the adven- 
tures of some of my kindred. 


GENTLE HUGH HERRIES. 


Go seek in the wild glen, 
Where streamlets are falling ; 
Go seek on the lone hill, 
Where curlews are calling ; 
Go seek when the clear stars 
Shine down without number, 
For there will ye find him 
y My true love in slumber. 


They sought in the wild glen— 


a The glen was forsaken ; 
t i. They sought on the mountain, 


Yon 


) *Mang lang lady-bracken ; 
4 And sore, sore, they hunted 
+ My true love to find him, 

a With the strong bands of airn 

To fetter and bind him. 


hill I'll give thee, 


Where the falcon is flying, 
To show me the den where 
This bold traitor’s lying— 
O make me of Nithsdale’s 
Fair princedom the heiress, 
Is that worth one smile of 
fr. My gentle Hugh Herries ? 
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The white bread, the sweet milk, 
And ripe fruits I found him, 
And safe in my fond arms 
I clasp’d and J] wound him ; 
I warn thee go not where 
My true lover tarries, 
For sharp smites the sword of 
My gentle Hugh Herries. 


5. 


He rein’d his proud war-steed, 
Away he went sweeping, 
And behind him dames wail’d, and 
Fair maidens went weeping ; 
But deep in yon wild glen, 
"Mang banks of blae-berries, 
I dwelt with my loved one, 
My gentle Hugh Herries. 


Concluding his song, he leaped to 
his feet, and motioning me to follow, 
went out of the house with a side- 
long hop and skip, and standing at 
the entrance of the linn, held both 
his hands along a rude zig-zag trod- 
den way, which, winding among jut- 
ting rocks and stunted bushes, dived 
into the centre of that unfrequented 
region. Imagining that my Came- 
ronian friend had retired into the re- 
cesses of the linn, I questioned my 
wayward guide, but all the response 
I could obtain was, “‘ Deed are they— 
trouth are they—twa o’ them—twao’ 
them—the tane and the tither--daddie 
and daughter. Ye'll never see mair 0’ 
them—a’ those who go into that linn 
living are borne out dead—torn with 
shot and hacked with iron, man and 
woman, and wee wailing wean.— 
Trouth are they, trouth are they, 
twa o’ them, twa o’them.” And these 
disjointed expressions he continued 
muttering with great earnestness and 
rapidity, all the while directing me 
re | the path. The sun had yet a 
full hour’s journey ere it reached the 
western hills, and, parting with the 
simple lunatic, I proceeded along 
the path. 

This remarkable glen, now called 
the Cameronian Linn, from the re- 
fuge which it afforded to the perse- 
cuted Covenanters, was at that time 
fragrant with the bloom of summer, 
and the diminished waters of the 
brook allowed a broader path than 
usual to those who wished to wander 
into its recesses. It was not without 


awe that I entered a place hallowed 
by many a song and legend. As I 
glided along the margin of the stream 
the banks rose higher and steeper, 
and the red freestone rock, hung with 
streamers of ivy, shot over my path, 
and nearly united the rugged sides. 
The stream sounded louder, and 
kept leaping from stone to stone— 
the trees,anxious for the fresh free air 
and the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
light, shot upwards along the face of 
the precipice, and threw out their 
grere tops into the open air at the 

eight of eighty feet over-head ;— 
while among the green boughs, hawks 
and ravens, and many lesser birds of 
carnage and rapine, sat ee 
on me from a stunted branch or a 
shattered crag. ‘The linn grew more 
wild and grand as I proceeded, ex~ 
panding below and narrowing above, 
till a man, with a moderate exertion, 
might leap, and in several places step 
across. In one place it presented 
deep and immense caverns, in another 
it seemed smooth and regular, as if 
the hand of man had aided the la- 
bours of nature. At my feet the 
stream wheeled round and round in 
many a pool and trough, covered 
with a reddish foam, which it ob- 
tained by chafing against the soft red 
rock with its seams of golden clay; 
while overhead, at the height of a 
hundred feet, the freestone seam 
opened and gave to view a long irre- 
ular line of blue sky sprinkled with 
im stars. Around me in many 
places had the hands of man been 
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busied—a rude altar, surmounted by 
a stone crucifix, defaced much by 
time and more by the change of hu- 
man opinion, still stood before a 
little grotto or cave beneath a pro- 
jecting rock ; while on the other side 
the image of an armed man on a 
barbed horse was deeply etched in 
the stone. Innumerable names and 
dates, some of them several hundred 
years old, bore record of those whom 
war, or love of seclusion, had driven 
into this singular place of refuge. 
The sun, now moving down to the 
hill-top, streamed through the chasm, 
and tinted with a thousand changes 
of light the boughs, and the stream, 
and the rock, and fell full and undi- 
vided on the leap of the linn, where 
the rivulet ground its way through 
the hard upper shelf of stone, and 
threw itself down at one uninter- 
rupted bound into a fathomless plump 
below. As I stood and gazed on 
this wild and beautiful sight, I was 
startled by the sound of a human 
voice proceeding from a rude door or 
opening in the face of the rock. Who 
this might be, I stood short while 
to imagine ; but laying hold of some 
long streamers of honeysuckle which, 
rooted in the upper ground, dropped 
their thick and odorous blossom 
down to the surface of the stream, I 
ascended a steep and winding path 
or stair which conducted me to the 
entrance of a large chamber or ca- 
vern. There, beside a block or table 
of stone, knelt an old man—an open 
Bible before him—his hands clasped 
together, and his head, with its re- 
maining locks made lint-white by 
time and sorrow, stooped so low as 
to touch the floor. His dress was of 
that homespun and common sort 
called moorland grey, and a large 
broad westland bonnet, much soiled 
by long use, lay at his knees.— 
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Though worn with age, and changed 
in look, there was something about 
him which recalled earlier days ; but 
if I knew not for a surety that my 
ancient friend Luke Lorance was 
before me, I could not be deceived 
in the resemblance which a softer 
image that knelt at his side bore to 
the companion of my youth. This 
was a maiden of some eighteen or 
twenty years old, clad in a kirtle 
and jupes of grey, bare-footed and 
bare-headed, and trimmed out with 
a strict regard to the simplicity and 
penitential decorum of dress so ri- 
gidly enjoined by the professors of 
-church discipline. But no neglect or 
austerity of dress could take away 
or lessen the light—the modest light, 
of two sweet hazel eyes ; or prevent 
her handsome form and _ beautiful 
face, slightly browned as it was 
by exposure to the sun, from in- 
fluencing the heart of man. A thou- 
sand recollections of youthful times 
rushed upon me as I gazed on the 
kneeling forms before me. I spoke 
not, lest I should interrupt what 
seemed a devout humiliation of the 
spirit; and I imagined it cost a 
strong religious effort to restrain the 
old man from welcoming me with an 
embrace. He subdued, however, the 
swellings of his heart, and, as he 
rose from his knees, motioned me to 
a seat hewn from the rock, and 
closing the sacred book, proceeded 
to sing to a prolonged and solemn 
sort of melody the following rude 
and mysterious verses. In this kind 
of half sacred and half-profane, half 
true and half prophetic poetry, the 
old ministers of the word allowed 
their hearers to indulge—with the 
hope, perhaps, that devotional verse 
would triumph over common song— 
an event which the joyousness of 
youth will keep ever at a distance. 


THE CAMERONIAN SONG. 


1. 


I lay and slept on Wardlaw-hill, 
A heavenly tongue came crying— 
Ho! sleep ye when God’s banner bright 
Is on the rough wind flying,— 


When swords are sharpen’d, lances whet, 
And trumpets sound from Sion ? 


Awake! strike in your strength, and stride 


O’er fields of dead and dying. 
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And lo! I woke, methought, and cried 
Woe, woe to son and daughter ;— 
To lord and loon, who scoff'd God’s cause, 
Be hissing scorn and laughter ; 

The blood of Scotland’s chiefs shall flow 
As rife as Lamma’s water: — 

Awake, awake! and draw your swords, 
The trumpet sounds to slaughter. 


3. 
And as I cried, lo! there arose 
A sweet wind softly blowing, 
That stirred among the blooming heath, 
Like waters gently flowing, 
Or like the sound ’mongst forest Jeaves, 
When July’s drops are sowing ;— 
God’s slain saints came in garments white 
As winter, when it’s snowing. 


4. 
And first they sang unto the Lord 
A song of praise and wonder,— 
Then gazed on earth with eyes of fire, 
And lips that utter’d thunder. 
On proud men’s necks they set the heel, 
And trode the wicked under ; 
Shook thrones of evil kings, and cut 
Their cords of strength asunder. 


5. 
Then the fierce whirlwind of his wrath 
Along the land went sweeping ; 
I heard the gnashing of men’s teeth, 
And wailing and wild weeping. 
God's sickle down the ripen’d ridge 
Of wicked ones went reaping :-— 
O’er all the earth let there be mirth, 
And joy, and dance, and leaping. 


6. 
The martyr’d saints rose from their graves 
On moor and mountain hoary,— 
I heard bold Cameron’s voice, who lives 
In godly song and story, 
And Peden fierce, and Renwick meek, 
Who preach’d on Nith and Corrie : 
They sang a new song o’er the earth— 
A song of praise and glory. 


7. 

Young gentle Herries too was there— 
My three sons, tall and blooming 

As when their bright brows to the dust 
John Grahame stood sternly dooming. 

My sweet wife came—from my dim eyes 
I felt the big drops coming, 

The light of heaven was in her looks, 
And all the land did lumine. 


8. 
Oft in my slumberings at mid-night, 
And visions dark and drearer, 
She comes and calls—the wind sinks down 
And sighs in awe to hear her— 
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Sleep’st thou, my love ?>—then = away 


With many a fair form near 


er :-— 


The longer that I live, my love, 
I love thee aye the dearer. 


Mine is a love which with the bloom 
Of woman’s cheek keeps growing, 
But fades not when the lovely rose 
Has had its time of blowing: 
It is a love not born to die, 
And flows while my blood’s flowing.— 
l’ve sung my song of sadness—now 
Pray till the cocks are crowing. 


As the song proceeded I looked 
round on this cold and lonesome 
chamber, past the door of which the 
descending sun poured a few inef- 
fectual streams of light. Its his- 
tory was recorded on its walls—a 
hermit’s cell—a robber’s den—a place 
of refuge—and a haunt for vagrants. 
Crucifixes, with kneeling devotees, 
were deeply cut in the centre of the 
side walls—attempts had been made 
by some scrupulous occupant to efface 
them ; while above, a long pilgrim- 
age or procession of saints, with 
images and torches, seemed winding 
towards a kind of altar or shrine for 
the purposes of making offerings and 
performing devotion. In another 
place a much more hasty, or less 
skilful hand, had cut a scene of 
deeper and more recent interest.— 
Three youths knelt blindfolded —their 
hands held upwards in prayer—and 
their ancles wore fetters ; at a little 
distance stood soldiers with levelled 
carbines, and some old men and wo- 
men wrung their hands, and seemed to 
implore in vain, to a stern and deter- 
mined captain, for tenderness and mer- 
cy. Texts from Scripture—of sorrow, 
of triumph, or of fortitude—were scat- 
tered thickly around,—and many a 
‘** Well done, ye good and faithful 
servants,” was lavished on a scene, 
which, rude as the representation was, 
no one could look on without being 
moved. At no distant period a 
battle seemed to have been fought in 
the place—the walls were dinted 
with strokes of swords, and several 
musket-balls had sunk deeply into 
the soft rock. Occurrences of a less 
tragic nature had also taken place. 
A fire of wood and turf had lately 
blazed against the wall, and the floor 
still bore marks of arecent feast. The 
bones of lambs and fowls lay about, 





and the smell of liquor had not 
wholly left some sheafs of straw, 
where a horde of gipsies had en- 
joyed themselves. 

The old man put on his bonnet and 
took me by the hand:—<*‘ Oh! Hal- 
bert Herries, long have you lingered 
in a far country—lingered till the 
winds have shaken the grain which 
it was your duty to reap, and there 
is nought left to the gleaner but 
stubble and chaff. The destroyer’s 
hand has been lifted against us, and 
like the servant from the destruction 
of the house of him of Uz, I alone 
am escaped to tell thee.” As Luke 
Lorance named my name, the young 
maiden came forward— looked wist- 
fully in my face—the colour deepen- 
ing on her cheek, and the moisture 
brightening in her eyes. ‘‘ Aye, look 
on him well, my daughter,” said the 
Cameronian, “ and see how much of 
thy sweet mother’s look is left in the 
face of her elder brother.” “ Ah! 
little, little I see of her meek endur- 
ance of spirit,” answered the maiden; 
“I see a face changed by time and 
the suns of foreign lands, and I see 
an eye that looks coldly on fallen 
friends and on poor Scotland—of my 
mother I see little—” and she sobbed 
aloud, covering her face with her 
hands, while the tears streamed be- 
tween her round white fingers. “ And 
are you indeed my ae sister’s child? 
I said: “ where are all her brave 
brothers and relations whom I left 
full of youth and hope when I sailed 
toafar country?” ‘All gone, Hal- 
bert Herries, all gone,” answered 
Luke ; “ can man endure for aye ?— 
does the sword of civil war spare the 
blood of the virtuous and the noble- 
minded? Alas! the purest blood 3s 
as soon shed as the basest ; domestic 
war—religious feud—sudden consp!- 
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racy—open persecution—have each 
in their turn visited the house of 
Herries, and all that is spared is 
this young and tender maiden—the 
daughter of thy ae sister and sad 
sorrowful Luke Lorance.” 

« Alas!” I said, “ where were all 
thine own brethren ?—were they not 
boldand forward in thy cause >—hadst 
thou no sons?—and does my sister 
live?—much have I to ask.” The 
maiden wept, and throwing her arms 
around her father’s neck, as if to 
restrain him from outrage to his per- 
son, cried, “ Oh father! my dear 
father, compose yourself, and dash 
not your grey hairs on the ground, 
as you often do when my hapless 
brothers are named. Think of the 
sacred cause in which they fell—that 
their young blood was not shed in vain 
—that those who smote them with the 
sword have also been smitten with the 
sword. Did you not say when you 
saw them stretched and bloody on 
the green sward, with their faces to 
heaven and their swords in their 
hands, that they never seemed half 
so lovely ; and when Isabel Rodan, 
who loved my young brother Reuben, 
came with a shriek, and fainted at 
his side, did ye not as she came from 
her swoon say, ‘ Why weep ye, 
maiden, see ye not that the youth 
has sought a sacred and a silent 
bride—and that his bridal bed is 
ready.” Her father stood for a little 
space as fixed and as motionless as 
mirble—his eyes and his hair seemed 
frozen, and his hand, placed on the 
tresses of his child, was moved with 
something between a shudder and a 
palsy. Thou sayest true, my 
daughter,” he said, “ my ae sweet 
child—but though the spirit exults, 
the mortal part mourns—and I can- 
not but feel that they were fair and 
lovely—surpassed the youths of the 
land—were dear to thy mother and 
me—that their days on earth were 
few, and their call was sudden. But 
of them will I think no more, even 
now, but welcome thy mother’s bro- 
ther as well as I may.” 

I was much moved by this brief 
and broken account of the desolation 
which had befallen his house ; but 
much as I longed to learn the story 
of his sorrows, my anxiety was re- 
strained by his appearance; deep 
grief and long mourning had preyed 
upon him—had unsettled his spirit, 
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and I thought the wisest course 
would be to allow him to tell me the 
story of his woes in his own way. 
I expressed my sorrow, and said, I 
had brought an unchanged heart and 
some wealth from a foreign land, and 
was come to end my days beside him. 
He seemed not to heed what I said, 
but suddenly observed: “ This is a 
cold and uncomfortable chamber to 
bid my Jean’s brother welcome in— 
but cold as it is, and damp and lone- 
some—floored and roofed with rock 
—with its chairs and tables of rude 
stone, and its curtains of creeping 
woodbine, it is a place dearer than a 
palace to me. I have cause to re- 
member these walls—to think on 
this wild and caverned glen, and 
many a night I sit beside that little 
stream, which you hear leaping from 
linn to linn, and think on the tearful 
and stormy days which are passed, 
and which have swept away my 
happiness with them. Martha, my 
love, bring me a draught of water 
from yon little spring—pour out a 
cupful to Him above, as the pious 
king did, for it was once a = of 
blood—and bring the second cupful 
to me—for my lips are parched— on 
this day have I vowed to humble 
myself from sunrise to sunset with- 
out food or drink, and the sun is 
setting now.” And putting his hand 
before his eyes, and turning away 
from me, he busied himself for a few 
moments in prayer, while his daugh- 
ter, with a small wooden cup, flew 
to the spring, which sparkled clear 
in a little trough of stone, and re- 
turned to his side, presenting the 
water with a face of anxious con- 
cern. He spilt part of the water on 
the floor, muttering a prayer as he 
spilt it, and drinking the remainder 
off at a draught appeared much re- 
freshed. Martha spread a_ small 
white cloth over the rough table of 
stone, placed some oaten bread, and 
honey, and butter, upon it, and 
oured out from a little jar a weak 
but very refreshing beverage—a sort 
of breg-wort, made from the refuse 
of honey. Water was added from 
the spring, with a few handfuls of 
wild blae-berries, which are plenti- 
ful in almost every lowland glen, and 
after a blessing. was pronounced on 
them we began to partake. The 
old Cameronian tasted of the honey 
and of the water, and thus he proe 
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ceeded to give me a few glimpses of chased blessing. From nine in the 
the eventful times, so ruinous to his morning till noon-day did the sacred 
house, which preceded the expulsion ‘etre pour his balm into the 
of the last of the Stuarts. leeding bosoms of his flock—the 

«| was never a bold and froward hours seemed minutes, and hunger and 
person, and the sword which I was thirst, which listen not to the words 
compelled to unsheathe was drawn of the wicked or the wise, were 
for the protection of rights civil and subdued for a time on that blessed 
divine. The blood that was un- morn. His concluding words will be 
righteously shed be upon the heads of ever remembered by those, and they 
those who gave the unmerciful coun- were not many, who escaped from 
sel, to tread under war-horses’ hoofs that place of peril and blood. « And 
the afflicted kirk of poor Scotland— where is the kirk of God now, you 
let it not be visited upon those un- ask me—the voice of the preacher is 
happy instruments of oppression— heard no more within its walls ; its 
even the armed men who listened to cope and corner stones are cast into 
no counsel, save the sound of the the dust, and its multitudes are per- 
trumpet, and who thought obedience secuted—pierced with the spear and 
to the voice of command was the cloven with the sword—where then 
chief virtue of their station. With * is the kirk of Scotland? Is it squar- 
them I sought not to war—and my ed stones, and shapen timber, and a 
sword spared them, wherever to piece of ground chosen by lot, and 
spare them was safe. I sought alone measured out by man’s hands, which 
to cut off the captains of the host of form the holy and modest kirk? It 
persecutors—some of them were is notin the city, for there the destroy- 
names of long standing and ancient er’s trumpet is blowing ;—it is not 
renown—but the names of Dalzell, of in the valley, for there I hear the 
Maxwell, of Johnson, and of Gra- sound of the war-horse, and the 
hame, much as I loved them all for shouting of its rider,—nor is it esta- 
their valour of yore, could not be a_ blished on the hill, for there it would 
spell against the sword, which was be seen from afar, and the wicked 
drawn only when the voice of our would come and cast it down. I 
religion was made mute, and our will tell you where God’s Scottish 
hills, and highways, and hearths, kirk stands to-day: wherever a ma- 
smoked with innocent blood. tron prays—a devout man _ wishes 

“It happened on a summer morn, holy things—a youth hopes for heaven 
that the banner of the broken rem- —and a maiden thinks of salvation— 
nant was spread upon the green hill be it in the wood—in the valley—on 
of Wardlaw, and a sermon was the moor—on the mountain—at their 
poured forth over the assembled peo- own humble home—or surrounded by 
ple. Before us we beheld the vale armed men—be it in the tower—be it 
of Nith al) in its flush and beauty, in the dungeon—or on the deep and 
and behind we saw the high hill of unstable waters--there has God placed 
Queensberry, covered with flocks his kirk, and displayed his banner. 
from base to summit. John Ren- Despond not, therefore, that you see 
wick preached:—to you who never your homes desolate, and the houses 
heard the eloquence of that gifted of the Most High destroyed—stand 
person—who never knew what it boldly by your religion, strike those 
was to be hunted from hill to glen that seek to smite, for heaven will most 
for worshipping God in your own surely help us. I mean not that the 
way,—who never listened to the voice dead will rise armed from the dust 
of divme wisdom amid an ocean of and trample your persecutors down 
trouble and sore tempest—to you it —I mean not that angels will de- 
may be as seed sown on frozen wa- scend, as they did of yore, visible, 
ters, to tell how resistlessly edifying in allages, and smite the warriors of 
that glorious sermon on the hill was Grahame and Dalzell—nor do I mean 
—how we stood like stocks and that fire will fall from heaven, or 
stones—with eyes upturned, and gush from earth, and devour your ene- 
hands clasped, while the enthusiastic mies—we live under a more mysteri- 
address of the mighty preacher made ous, but no less effectual dispensa- 
us look upon kings and councillors tion. The day is at hand—the golden 
as dust, and martyrdom as a pur- day of redemption—lI hear the voice 
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of a holy one crying, “ A bright da 
for poor Scotland. I may not—sh 
not, surely live to see it, though its 
morning is at hand—nor will many 
of you, my friends, behold it, for be- 
fore it comes Shall we be scattered as 
chaff—the spear and the sword will 
be at our bosoms, and the war-horse 
will dye his fetlocks in the warm 
blood of saints.’ 

« Eyen as he poured out this rapt 
andenthusiastic discourse we heard the 
sound of a lonely trumpet in a wood 
below--many clapt their hands and 
shouted, imagining that heaven had 
sent us aid, but presently the banner 
of John Grahame, and the waving of 
a long stream of warriors’ plumes, 
emerged on the plain, and began to 
ascend at a rapid pace the green hill 
whereon we were assembled. Some 
of the congregation drew their swords 
—some prayed—some stood motion- 
less with fear and awe, and some fled 
over the heath, to seek shelter among 
the woods and glens of Closeburn and 
Glenae. My three sons, and the two 
youngest sons of the house of Her- 
ries were by my side: we drew our 
swords, and prepared to resist with 
musket and spear—I looked on the 
preacher—he stood gathered in spirit 
and strength, in his pulpit of green 
turf, gazing unmoved on the long 
line of horsemen winding up the side 
of the hill. He beckoned me to him. 
‘Son of Ephraim Lorance,’ he said, 
‘wherefore dost thou tarry here >— 
thou art not marked out for the 
slaughter—thou shalt not surely die 
to-day—take, therefore, thy children, 
and the children of Emanuel Herries 
with thee—dive into that long cloud 
of mist which heaven now rolls to- 
wards us—there is a linn in Close- 
burn where thou wilt find shelter, 
and may the blessing of John Ren- 
wick and Him above be with you— 
fly—leave me to perish, for it hath 
been revealed that my hour is come, 
and the sacrificer shall find me on 
the altar.—At this moment the 
plumes and bright swords of the 
horsemen appeared above the hill— 
I stood, resolved to resist.—‘ Fly,’ 
said the preacher, his voice rising far 
above the stir of the multitude and 
the neighing of the horses.—‘ Fly— 
cast away the sword, and trust not 
the spear—if thy hand sheds blood 
to-day, the blood ef thy sons shall 
be the atonement—the Lord’s preach- 
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er has spoken it;’ and he calmly 
awaited the approach of the slayer. 
The trumpets sounded, and the con- 
test commenced —it was but of brief 
duration. The horsemen came ina 
cloud, and charged with the most 
desperate impetuosity—we resisted 
for a small space, but at length were 
broken like a cobweb, and the hill- 
top and the neighbouring heath were 
dyed with blood. I remembered not 
in my wrath the last words of the 
sacred preacher ;—my sword—the 
swords of my three fair sons, and those 
of thy younger brethren, bore token 
of our courage in God’s cause. We 
were chased from the field—we gain- 
ed the shelter of a thick mist, which 
had settled along the line of hills, 
and we continued our retreat to this 
wild and unfrequented glen. 

“Alas! we were not unobserved—a 
dozen of the fiercest of the horsemen 
had followed us on the spur, and 
from a distant hill saw where we 
sought refuge; for the mist had 
cleared away, and the descending 
sun shone out fair and bright. We 
sought shelter in this cold and deso- 
late chamber, where an anchoret 
lived of yore, and where the outlaw 
of Durisdeer found refuge, and where 
many dissolute and dubious charac- 
ters make resort. We thanked the 
Giver of all good for protecting us 
from the sword; took our helmets 
from our heads, and the corslets from 
our bosoms, and drank water from 
that little well, and bathed our brows, 
hot with battle and with flight, in 
the rivulet. We were joined by two 
more of the congregation. We had 
obtained some refreshment from a 
shepherd, and were Poems for 
worship when we heard the sound of 
voices approaching. I looked out 
and observed the helmets of six 
troopers moving slowly along the 
side of the stream, and heard them 
urging a diligent and scrupulous 
search for some of the most desperate 
of the Covenanters, who had sought 
concealment among the caverns. I 
returned to my sons, and enjoined 
silence, with the hope that our pur- 
suers would not find us ; butin amo- 
ment weobserved their plumes coming 
nodding up the little rough ascent to 
our chamber. We drew our swords, 
and with a shout flew upon them 
just as they gained the entrance. 
They discharged their carbines—the 
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balls missed, and dinted deep in the 
rock ; behold the marks they made ; 
and ere they could use their other 
weapons we were upon them with 
cut and stab, and prevailed against 
them, and slew them. Success now 
made us insolent and vain ; we offer- 
ed up no thanks for our victory, but 
resolved with the twilight to leave 
the glen, and seek shelter in the wild 
hills of Galloway. In a fatal hour 
we left this little abode, and walked 
towards the entrance of the glen: 
the sun had been sometime down, 
the moon was yet unrisen—it was 
that pleasant time between light and 
dark which men call the gloaming. 
We had reached a little round knoll 
of greensward, partly encompassed 
by the stream in the gorge of the 
linn, and there we stood holding a 
low and cautious consultation. My 
youngest son, my dark haired Adam, 
touched my hand, and taking me a 
step aside, whispered, ‘ Father, let 
us either go bravely forward or 
swiftly back ; there are armed men 
in that little thicket before us.’ Even 
while he spoke, several carbines 
flashed from the bushes, and thy two 
brothers, and two of my sons fell ; 
our enemies raised a loud shout, and 
four in number rushed out upon us, 
discharging their pistols as they ad- 
vanced. It was not courage—it was 
not rage—it was not devotion—it 
was not love of my children—but all 
together that made me rush upon 
them ; astrength more than my own 
was in me, and none could withstand 
me. But I fought for victory when 
victory was no longer desirable. My 
elder children were mortally wound- 
ed, and my youngest, who had fought 
by my side, and saved my life, had 
just strength to say, ‘Oh! my mo- 
ther,’ and dropt dying at my feet. 
One, and one only of my enemies es- 
caped, and lives to be pitied of God 
and man. On that little knoll were 
my three fair sons and thy two bro- 
thers buried ; thy sister never smiled 
nor held up her head again; and 
three flat tomb-stones mark out their 
lowly abode to the devout passenger 
who visits this melancholy glen.” 

My own tears, and the tears of his 
only daughter fell fast during this 
moving and remarkable tale; he 
took my hand, and said, “ let us go 
home, my brother, a tale such as 
mine is a miserable welcome to a 


stranger. I have scarce any be 

cheer to offer, but let us be mak ios 
content.” We descended from the 
cavern, and walked down the mar. 
gin of the stream, till we approach- 
ed the little burial knoll ; the figure 
of a man lay stretched and motion. 
less upon it. “ Behold,” said the 
Cameronian, “ behold the slayer of 
my youngest son. I had vowed a 
vow to seek him over the earth, and 
slay him wherever I found him ; but 
‘revenge is mine, saith the Lord.’ 
Even as with pistols in my girdle, 
and a sword at my side, I had reach- 
ed the threshold of my own door to 
seek his destroyer, behold there 
came a man running, almost naked, 
and with yellings on his tongue, as if 
something evil held him in chace. 
He saw me, and cried, ‘ Oh! save 
me, save me, and I took him into 
my house and warmed him, and gave 
him food. And he cried and said, 
‘there is blood on my hands which 
no one can wash out. I hear always 
the sound as of one running after me, 
crying, “* Ho! kill and slay him, for 
he slew the son of Luke Lorance ; 
he spared not the darling of the old 
man’s bosom, smite him and slay 
him.”’ And I looked upon the man 
and knew him, and I rose from my 
seat, laid my hand on my sword, 
and I shook exceedingly ; my wife 
flew to my bosom, clasped her arms 
around me, for she saw death and 
judgment in my looks, and said in a 
low voice: ‘ Luke, if ye reverence 
Him above, smite not this wretched 
man; the Lord hath stricken him 
with madness, and hath sent him to 
thy door to show thee how just his 
judgments are.’ So I sat down a- 
gain, and the man looked stedfastly 
at me for a moment, and uttering 4 
groan, he threw himself at my feet, 
placed my right foot on his neck; 
and besought the saints to receive his 
spirit. And I was moved and for- 
gave him; and eyer since he has 
dwelt with me—he carries me wood, 
and he brings me water ; he sleeps at 
my hearth, for a bed he will not 
touch; and should we call him at 
midnight or morn, he is ever ready 
to answer and obey. If he — 
me of a fair son, he preserved the life 
of my sweet daughter—how strange 
God’s ways seem to man. She was 
on a visit to the lady of Ae, it ¥** 
midnight, and she slept in an upp* 
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chamber ; the house caught fire, and 
was wrapt in flame when the ory of 
my daughter was heard—and there 
was none dared to rescue her. This 

oor and miserable man was alarmed 
y the flash of the light on the 
window where he lay ; he came as if 
wings had been given him, startled 
the crowd through which he broke 
with a yell, and ran up the turret 
stair; wrapped Martha in the bed 
clothes, descended the same way, 
though the stair stones were crack- 
ling under his feet, and placed her on 
his knees on the green, and wept and 
laughed with immeasurable joy. He 
knows that hehaslong had my forgive- 
ness; nay, that he has won my love 


—yet let the night be ever so rough 
and wild, you will find him at twi- 
light, where you see him now, stretch- 
ed upon the graves of my children, 
uttering moans, and making lamen- 
tations. I hope he has found mercy 
in God’s eyes, and that his reason will 
be restored before he sleeps in the 
grave which I wish soon to be laid 
in.”—As we passed the little knoll, 
he rose to his knees, took a small 
cross from his bosom, held it up be- 
tween him and the sky, and the sound 
of his loud and bewildered prayer 
followed us to the threshold of Luke 
Lorance, the Cameronian. 
NALLA. 








ON THE DIVERSITY OF OPINIONS WITH REGARD TO 
LIKENESSES IN PORTRAITS. 


Wuew a portrait-painter has once 
advanced to the merit or fortune of 
being fashionable, his labours are 
smooth and pleasant enough. He 
er with a name, and is admired 
ylaw. The question with his pa- 
trons is not, a head of an acquaint- 
ance, or a whole-length of a friend ; 
but a portrait by Mr. Varnish. He 
looks his sitters in the face with 
confidence, neither confounded by 
beauty, nor intimidated by ugliness. 
He commits to canvass the exact 
pigs-head of a certain nobleman 
without offence, and copies out the 
eyes of the lovely countess as much 
to her satisfaction as her glass. 
“ Who is that?” you ask—pointing 
to the head of a man, or a woman, 
orachild. « That is Mr. Varnish,” 
you hear, and there can be no fur- 
ther question. 

It is a very different sort of busi- 
ness, however, with the less favoured 
professors of the art, with those who 
are required to make likenesses as 
well as portraits. To transcribe li- 
terally the most impracticable coun- 
——— _to fulfil the expectations 
: fastidious beauty, to pacify 

€ alarms of captious ugliness, to 
Satisfy the partialities of blind or 
. cee affection, and finally, 
neat late unanimity among the 
- obstinate elements of disagree- 
nt, are tasks requiring no common 


degree of skill, fortitude, and pati- 
ence. There is no subject, perhaps, 
on which opinion runs into more un- 
reasonable variations and caprices, 
than on this of likenesses in por- 
traits ; a fact which is the more ex- 
traordinary, seeing that the matter 
is referable to definite rules and cer- 
tain grounds of comparison. We 
may allow people to differ as they 
lease, whether Miss Juliet is as 
or ae as her cousin, or whether 
blue eyes are more beautiful than 
black. These are points, interesting 
as they may be, of mere taste and 
fancy, not to be controlled by any 
law, test, or measure. But the in- 
finity of the Alderman’s mouth, and 
the bulk and bearings of his nose, are 
questions of geometry, determinable 
with as much precision as the width 
of the Thames, or the prominence of 
Beachy Head. Nevertheless, com- 
mit these objects to paper in their 
just proportions—aye, even to an 
inch, and you shall find not two of 
his acquaintance agree to recognise 
in them their friend the Alderman. 
The fact is, that eyes, nose, and 
mouth, are among the least import- 
ant marks from which many persons 
derive their impressions of certain 
faces. Strangers, indeed, naturally 
judge from these great cardinal signs, 
and they judge alike. Those who 
know nothing of a wan but his face 
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will very readily concur in one ver- 
dict on his likeness, if an artist do 
but tolerable justice to the broad 
forms and arrangement of his fea- 
tures. Of the fifty thousand people 
who look upon Mr. Stock, as he 
walks from his house to the Ex- 
change, there will not probably be 
three who see any thing in his face 
but a pair of red eyes, and a strange, 
lawless mouth, kept open by a sort 
of tusks instead of teeth. With the 
multitude, Miss A is invariably 
an elderly gentlewoman, sallow, and 
squinting a little ; while Mr. C 
is, without exception, a plain, black- 
looking man, with a hook nose. 
These individuals, however, bear a 
very different aspect in the estima- 
tion of their friends. In several parts 
of Northamptonshire, Miss A is 
said to be still pretty ; and that lady 
herself, with all her experience, won- 
ders at nothing so much as to hear 
people call Mr. C plain. In 
countenances with which we are very 
familiar, we often perceive a variety 
of minute and indefinable casts of 
expression, many hints and shadows 
of meaning, spirit, or affection, that 
are hidden from a hasty or indifferent 
observer. ‘ That is the best part of 
beauty,” says Lord Bacon, “ which 
a picture cannot express,—no, nor a 
first sight of the life.” These deep 
secrets, these intimacies of the coun- 
tenance, if I may call them so, have 
nothing to do with its grosser attri- 
butes, as a thing of eyes, nose, and 
other features—yet, being connected 
frequently with certain characteristic 
peculiarities of understanding, tem- 
pers and feeling, they are inseparably 
ended with all our thoughts and 
knowledge of an individual, and we 
consider them indispensable in any 
portrait that assumes to be a just 
representation of him. Hence spring 
all the anxieties and perplexities of 
the unfortunate artist. It is his fate 
to please nobody, because he fails to 
seize upon with precision, not the 
plain elements of which every head 
is composed, but those mysterious 
lineaments, and fragile looks, which 
no one pretends to define or explain, 
but which all concur in understand- 
ing as indescribable “ somethings,” 
“nameless what shall we call ’em,” 
** je ne scais quoi’s,” with other loose 
definitions which, whatever they may 














be, are certainly not amenab|> ti 
brush and canvas. He may make » 
perfect copy of all that he sees, ay, 
all that the whole world sees, jy, , 
face ; and yet meet with nothing but 
dissatisfaction and abuse on the part 
of his employer, because he }y,. 
omitted to notice some wnutteral)|; 
pone of fancy-work, the sign pers 
taps of a moment, perceptible only 
by two people on earth, and by then 
only at chosen periods, probably, 
when it pleases the gentleman to pu: 
on some unimaginable description 
of smile. He may effect all that jy 
the nature of things he can reaswy- 
ably contend or hope for, and yc 
reap nothing but disappointinent.— 
* Yes,” a lady will say, “1 freely 
admit all that you contend for—t! 

eyes are like, and the nose, and the 
mouth, and the chin—I cannot dei 
it—the hair too, and the shape of tl: 
head, are to the life—and yet, alto- 
gether, I can—not look at that face, 
and fancy it my husband.” 

The artist may derive some con- 
fort in his disgraces, when he re- 
members, that there is no more wa- 
nimity on the subject of living like- 
nesses, than on the essays of his art. 
The grounds of difference are the 
same in either case. Every observe 
is either blind to what others see, or 
sees something that escapes their no- 
tice. You think that the Admiral is 
the very picture, in vulgar plirase, 
of his brother; but, rely upon it, 
you will find no one else that sees the 
slightest resemblance between them. 
You know, and will readily admit, 
that the faces of the two have i 
every feature a distinct form and 
character; but are ignorant, it may 
be, that their perfect resemblance 's 
made out in your eyes merely by @ 
slight movement of the head in 
talking, which they have in common, 
and which nobody but yourself has 
taken the trouble to make himseli !- 
miliar with. The human face lias 
often been compared to a book, and, 
among other resemblances, }t }s "" 
the same manner liable to be so ¢"- 
cumbered with the “ note varwru a 
so disguised by new readings, volt 
curious analysis, that Nature herse 
might fail to know her own work, a 
the representations of her comme! 
tators. What an infinite apg 
opinions and feelings there is ab°" 
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the face of the beautiful Miss M—— 
on the part of the crowd that see and 
adore her. They all agree as to the 
quality of her complexion, the colour 
of her eyes, and the shape of her 
nose and mouth; but, among these 
palpable glories of her face, each has 
some secret idol—some pet enchant- 
ment, which his own peculiar eyes 
have discovered—a something a- 
mounting almost to a look, perhaps ; 
an inexpressible kind of half-closing 
of—not both eyes—and yet not alto- 
gether of only one; a paper of 
some unprecedented sort of smile— 
particularly on the left side of the 
mouth; a dropping of the eyebrows— 
no—not a frown, nor any thing like 
it; a movement of the chin, ob- 
servable only when the mouth is 
neither open nor shut; and other 
exquisite diversities, which an artist 
might overlook, but which each pro- 
prietor thinks absolutely essential to 
the perfect loveliness of his mistress. 
In such a case, what is an unfortu- 
nate limner to do? There is some 
reason in insisting upon the utmost 
fidelity and nicety of imitation, as 
far as relates to every thing that you 
can positively swear to in a face, of 
a substantive form, however minute, 
whether of flesh and blood, or bone, 
or gristle, or horn. I would hold out 
to the end of time for an eloquent 
wart, and would as soon give up my 
life as a favourite mole ; but for such 
phantasies and idealisms as looks or 
half-looks, and smiles of all descrip- 
tions and degrees, no man can equi- 
tably be responsible. 

The greatest perplexities to which 
a portrait painter is exposed, spring, 
not so much from those with whom 
he is pees concerned, as from a 
crowd of monitors, at once indiffe- 
rent and officious, who make it a duty 
to call upon the portraits of their ac- 
a and pass sentence upon 
them before their suspension. . He 
must produce a likeness, that not only 
the person most interested shall con- 
sider perfect, but which all the friends 
of that person shall combine to pro- 
nounce a full transcript of all the 
nice whims and delicate pretensions, 
which they may feel or feign on the 
subject. He paints a portrait, for 


example, of a lady’s daughter, and is 


happy to hear the mother admit, that 
he 


as done all she could desire. 
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This reward, poor man, is cruelly 
treacherous and transitory. The 
lady, in the fulness of her satisfaction, 
sends all her friends to admire the 
portrait; each of whom—or how 
could he bea friend?—points out some 
distinct defect, but for which the 
likeness had been complete. How- 
ever contradictory in their sugges- 
tions, the lady attends to them, one 
by one, with great candour ; and day 
after day, as her difficulties arise, 
repairs to lay them at the door of the 
Erase painter. “I am sorry, 

ir,” so she salutes him, “ that Iam 
come to find fault.” “ Fault! ma- 
dam,” replies the artist—“ you may 
remember that but yesterday,—” 
«« Yes—yes,” interposes the lady, 
** that’s very true—but, upon consi- 
deration, I must think there wants a 
little more colour—though that’s not 
what I mean neither. My daughter 
has a description of bloom—not what 
we understand by colour—nor yet 
pale by any means —a something 
very difficult to explain, or to paint, 
I dare say, but which Mr. Brown 
very justly thinks more characteristic 
of my daughter’s style of beauty, than 
any other property of her face.” The 
artist does something or nothing, and 
the lady is again satisfied ; but only 
in consideration of having set her 
heart upon some new objection of 
equal importance. “ Just the thing,” 
she now observes,—‘* the very tint 
of nature. Mr. Brown, I am sure, will 
be quite easy now—the colour is ex- 
act—but the eyes, Sir, the eyes, 
there certainly is something wanting 
there.” ‘* Upon my word, Madam,” 
says the artist, “1 do not perceive 
the defect.” “ Nay, now do look 
again,” continues the lady ; “ I don’t 
want them too brilliant, and I would 
not for the world have them dull. 
My daughter, without doubt, has 
black, sparkling eyes—but at the 
same time, (with an expression be- 
tween pes ne | and weeping) a kind 
of gay melancholy—you understand 
me,—a sort of—of—the French now 
would tell you what I mean in a mo- 
ment: it is something that one does 
not often see—and which, Mrs. Smirk 
assures me, is the thing of all others 
which makes my daughter’s eyes so 
charming.” The artist alters again 
—and so he goes-on, quite in oppo- 
sition to his own judgment and feel- 
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ing, the blind drudge of unintelligi- 
ble criticism, till he has entirely 
ruined the picture in his own esti- 
mation, affronted the lady past all 
colouring, and made enemies of the 
whole host of her friends, on a thou- 
sand grounds of irreconcileable con- 
tradiction. 

These are no common hardships, 
we must allow; yet how provide a 
remedy? I am at a loss what to 
propose. In the first instance, an 
artist might fairly claim that his la- 
bours should be subjected to only 
conceivable principles, and ptae 
cable regulations. Further—if in the 
production of a portrait, he succeed 
in satisfying one—and one million — 
he should be considered independent, 
I think, of an intermediate forty or 
fifty, the formidable band of friends, 
all conspiring to differ from him and 
from each other. Having conciliated 
the agreement of all cursory observ- 
ers, and the severer judgment of any 
single intimate, it may be pronounced 
of him, that he has completed as per- 
fect and comprehensive a likeness as 
can be expected from human art— 
though I by no means profess to de- 
spise those profound and exclusive 
detections, which induce Mrs. Tom- 
kins and Mr. Simpson to think, as they 
say, for themselves ; that is, to over- 
look what is plain to all eyes but their 
own. In spite of general rules, and 
the clearest definitions, people will 
indulge in these deviations and ca- 
prices ; and, whatever partial incon- 
veniences may result from them, they 
are, upon the whole, very beneficial 
to the comfort and concord of society. 
It would be a sad thing if all faces 
were to be beholden, by all, in the 
same 1 of view ; if there were no 
pane versions, by which “ lack 
ustre-eyes,” wide mouths, and red 
noses, could be brought together, in 
the tender relation of lovers, and the 
useful connection of husbands and 
wives. As more than half the world 
must, conscientiously and in strict 
law, be accounted ugly, how consol- 
ing it is that the pliancy of taste and 
opinion on this subject can so qualify 
the most positive institutions —so 
limit and extenuate the most stubborn 
facts of the human face, as to supply 
a ready evasion from this apparent 
rigour of destiny. The ugliest may 


take comfort from the persuasion 
that in some corner of the kingdom, 
there is an individual —perhaps more 
than one—who could not only look at 
him and forgive him, but discover 
something, in all that is most excep. 
tionable and mal a propos in his coun- 
tenance, with power to captivate 
and endear. Let any one look around 
at the numerous fond couples of his 
acquaintance, who are peacefully 
ao in each other’s faces, in defi- 
ance of realities and the common ver- 
dict of mankind, and he must acknow- 
ledge, that beauty is but a name, and 
ugliness a chimera. In effect there 
are no such things. Poetry, and novels 
and romances, Cow made a certain 
combination of auburn hair, blue 
eyes, Greek noses, and pearl teeth, 
an indispensable part of the materi¢/ 
of true love ; but, in the commerce 
of the living world, this is all sheer 
nonsense. Depend upon it that, in 
spite of arbitrary standards, there is 
no one so ugly who has not his og- 
lings, his amorous looks, and lan- 
guishing smiles—and that somebody 
or other has the heart to relish and 
return them. Nay, beauty itself 
chooses ugliness for its mate, without 
thinking it ugly. Look at Mr. and 
Mrs. I - How balsamic is 
such an union to us that are ugly! | 
mean not to utter a word in dispa- 
ragement of beauty—but I see no 
harm in extending its empire by mul- 
tiplying its attributes. A man may 
have a just sense of all that is essen- 
tially, and by universal assent, most 
lovely—-and yet, under some inexpli- 
cable illusion, fix his own final choice 
upon features that no one thinks 
agreeable but himself. He may 
make his quotations from twenty cs- 
tablished elles, drink to the tyranuy 
of all the reigning ¢oasts—and then go 
and surrender up his soul for ever, 
to a mouth charmingly awry, and 
teeth divinely not in rows. ‘This 1s 
as it should be. By such bye laws 
as these nature elicits harmony from 
the jarring elements of the world; 
thus, amidst all her seeming inequa- 
lities and inconsistencies, by a series 
of kindly compensations, she assimi- 
lates all conditions, and provides 
means for making every one content- 
ed and happy. R. A. 

















Eustace de Ribaumont. 






EUSTACE DE RIBAUMONT, 
A BALLAD. 


Tne incident, on which the fol- 
lowing ballad is founded, I met with 
in Froissart. The words spoken hy 
Edward the Third, on giving the 
chaplet of pearls off his own head to 
Eustace de Ribaumont, after supper, 
on the day when the French knight 
was made prisoner, are almost a 
translation of those with which the 
historian records him to have ac~ 
companied the present. ‘* Mon- 
seigneur Eustace, je vous donne ce 
chappelet, pour le mieux combattant 
de la journée de ceux de dedans et 


de dehors ; et vous prie que vous le 
portez cette année pour l'amour de 
moi. Je sai bien que vous estes gay 
et amoureux, et que voulentiers vous 
vous trouvez entres dames et damoi- 
selles. Si dites par tout 14 ou vous 
irez que je le vous aidonné. Si vous 
quitte votre prison; et vous en pou- 
vez partir demain, s'il vous plaist.” 
Edit. fol. 1559, vol. i. ch. 152. 

I have departed from history in 
making Edward present at the battle 
of Poitiers, in which Eustace was 
afterwards slain. 


Ow Poitiers field the hosts are met, 
Sharp were the spears that day ; 

And every one his sword has whet, 
As for a bloody fray. 


Brightly each targe and burgonet 
as glancing in the sun ; 
And every knight thereto has set 


His 


y's favour on. 


But who is he that foremost hurls 
His javelin mid the foe? 

Upon whose head that cap of pearls 
Doth make a gallant show? 


Yet. fitter for the dance, I ween, 
Or lover's serenade, 

Than in the ranks of battle seen, 
A cap with pearly braid. 


That meed at English Edward’s hand 
The youthful warrior won, 
The bravest he of Gallia’s band, 


Eustace de Ribaumont. 


’"T was at a banquet after 


fight, 


ere he was England’s thrall, 


That Eustace won 


those pearls so bright 


In good King Edward’s hall. 


Twice, said the monarch, on my knee 
Thou hadst me down to-day ; 


So 


-a knight I did not see 


mid your fair array. 


Then, Eustace, take my cap of pearls, 
Wear it for love of me ; 

Thou’rt gay, and toy’st with dames and girls; 
Tell them I gave it thee. 


I quit thee of thy prison straight, 
henceforth thou art free. 
Sir Eustace rose ; and at the gate 


Vo. VI. 


Right willing forth wom he. 
2 
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And now on Poitiers field again 
He meets the English line, 
And foremost on the battle plain 

His ashen spear did shine. 


When out there rush’d a sturdy knight, 
And ran a-tilt at him ; 

In sable armour he was dight, 
That clothed every limb. 


Long time they strove with lance in hand ; 
And many a thrust did try: 

The lances split ; and then his brand 
Each loosen’d from his thigh. 

So close they join, those pearls so bright, 
That gleam’d on Eustace’ brow, 

In the black mail their balls of white, 
As in a mirror, show. 


But soon was changed that white to red ; 
For with a furious blow, 

The sable warrior smote his head, 
That fast the blood did flow. 


King Edward from a neighb’ring height 
as looking on the fray : 
And save, he cried, oh save the knight, 
And bring him here straightway. 


They brought him where King Edward stood, 
Upon the hillock nigh ; 

They staunch awhile the streaming blood ; 
And scant he oped his eye. 


Edward, said he, behold the braid 
Thou gavest erewhile to me: 

For me it won the loveliest maid 
That lived in Burgundy. 


That maid for many a year I woo’d, 
And she my love return’d ; 

But still her sire the suit withstood, 
Till praise in war was earn’d. 

That praise, O King, thy hand bestow’d, 
To her the gift 1 here: 

And when our wedding torches glow’d, 
This wreath I proudly wore. 


That thou another boon wouldst give, 
I came to ask this day— 

That thou, who gavest me then to live, 
Wouldst take that life away. 


Amid the fight I saw thee not, 
But saw thy princely son ; 

I knew him b sable coat ; 
From him I had the boon. 


The words thou badest me say, I' said, 
Of all to her alone; 

She heard ; and how she smiled, sweet maid, 
And kiss’d the pearls, each one ! 


I've worn-them since for love of thee, 
Now love F nought beside : 

For she is in her grave, quoth he ; 
Then grasp’d his hand, and died. 




















On the Life and Writings of Smollett, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT, 


IN CONTINUATION OF DR. JOHNSON 'S LIVES OF THE PORTS. 


Tosras Smotcett was born in 
the parish of Cardross, in Dumbar- 
tonshire, in the year 1721. His fa- 
ther, Archibald, a Scotch gentleman 
of small fortune, was the youngest 
son of Sir James Smollett, who was 
knighted on King William’s acces- 
sion, represented the borough of 
Dumbarton in the last Scotch par- 
liament, and was of weight enough 
to be chosen one of the commissioners 
for framing the treaty of union be- 
tween the two countries. On his 
return from Leyden, where it was 
then the custom for young Scotchmen 
to complete their education, Archi- 
bald married Barbara, the daughter 
of Mr. Cunningham, of Gilbertfield, 
near Glasgow ; and died soon after 
the birth of our poet, leaving him, 
with another son and a daughter, de- 
pendent on the bounty of their grand- 
iather. The place of Smollett’s na- 
tivity was endeared to him by its 
natural beauties; insomuch that, 
when he had an opportunity of com- 
paring it with foreign countries, he 
ye the neighbouring lake of 

och Lomond to those most celebra- 
ted in Switzerland and Italy. Being 
placed at the school of Dumbarton, 
which was couducted by John Love, a 
man of some distinction as a scholar, 
he is said to have exercised his poe- 
tical talents in writing satires on the 
other boys, and in panegyrising his 
heroic countryman Wallace. From 
hence, at the usual age, he was re~ 
moved to Glasgow ; and there making 
choice of the study of medicine, was 
apprenticed to Mr. John Gordon, a 
chirurgeon, who afterwards took out 
a diploma and practised as a physi- 
clan. His irresistible propensity to 
burlesque did not suffer the aor 
arities of this man, whom he has 
represented under the character of 
Potion, in Roderick Random, to 


escape him. He made some a- 
mends for the indignity, by intro- 


ducing honourable mention of the 
name of Dr. Gordon in the last of 
his novels. A more overt act of con- 
peri to his superiors, into which 

§ vivacity hurried him, trifling as 


it may appear, is so characteristic, 
that I cannot leave it untold. A lad, 
who was apprenticed to a neighbour- 
ing chirurgeon, and with whom he 
had been engaged in frolic on a win- 
ter’s evening, was receiving a severe 
reprimand from his master for quit- 
ting the shop; and having alleged in 
his excuse, that he had been hit by a 
snow-ball, and had gone out in pur- 
suit of the person who had thrown 
it, was listening to the taunts of his 
master, on the improbability of such 
a story. “ How long,” said the son of 
ZEsculapius, with the confident air of 
one fearless of contradiction, “ might 
I stand here, and such a thing not 
happen to me?” when Smollett, who 
stood hehind the pillar of the shop- 
door, and heard what passed, snatch< 
ing up a snow-ball, quickly delivered 
his playmate from the dilemma in 
which this question had placed him, 
by an answer equally prompt and 
conclusive. Not content with this 
attack, he afterwards made the of- 
fender sit for his whole-length por- 
trait, in the person, as it is supposed, 
of Crab, in the same novel. 

In the midst of these childish sal- 
lies, he meditated greater things ; 
and the sound of the pestle and mor- 
tar did not prevent him from attend- 
ing to the inspirations of Melpomene. 
At the age of eighteen he had com- 
posed a tragedy on the murder of 
James I. the Scottish monarch, and 
about that time losing his grandfather, 
by whom he had n supported, 
and discovering that he must thence- 
forth rely on his own exertions for a 
maintenance, he set forth with his ju- 
venile production for London. On his 
arrival there, failing as might be ex- 

, to persuade the managers to 
ring his tragedy on the stage, he 
solicited and obtained the place of 
a chirurgeon’s mate, on board the 
fleet destined for the attack of Car- 
thagena. Of this ill-conducted and 
unfortunate expedition, he not only 
made a sketch in his Roderick Ran- 
dom, but afterwards inserted a more 
detailed account of it in the Com- 
ry ¥7 of Voyages. After a short 
2B2 
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time, he wasso little pleased with his 
employment, that he determined to 
relinquish it, and remain in the West 
Indies. During his residence in Ja- 
maica, he met with Miss Ame Las- 
celles, to whom, after a few years, 
he was married, and with whom he 
expected to receive a fortune of three 
thousand pounds. In the islands he 
probably depended for a subsistence 
on the exercise of his skill as a chirur- 
geon. He returned to London in the 
year 1746; and though his family had 
distinguished themselves by their re- 
volutionary principles, testified his 
sympathy with the late sufferings of 
hiscountrymen, in theirexpiring strug- 
gle for the house of Stuart, by some 
lines, entitled the Tears of Scotland. 
When warned of his indiscretion, he 
added that concluding stanza of re- 
proof to his timid counsellors, 

While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpair’d remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 

Within my filial breast shall beat ; 

And spite of her insulting foe, 

My sympathizing verse shall flow : 
Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 

Thy banish’d peace, thy laurels torn ! 

His first separate publication was; 
Advice, a satire, in the autumn of 
this year. At the beginning of the 
next it was followed by a second 
part, called Reproof, in which he 
took an occasion of venting his re- 
sentment against Rich, the manager 
of Covent Garden, with whom he 
had quarrelled concerning an opera, 
written by him for that theatre, on 
the story of Alcestis. In conse- 
quence of their dispute the piece was 
not acted ; nor did he take the poet's 
usual revenge by printing it. 

The fallacious prospect of his wife's 
possessions now encouraged him to 
settle himself in a better house, and 
to live with more hospitality than 
his circumstances would allow him 
to maintain. These difficulties were 
in some measure obviated by the sale 
of a new translation which he made 
of Gil Blas, and still more by the 
success of Roderick Random, which 
appeared in 1748. In none of his suc- 
ceeding novels has he equalled tht live- 
liness, force, and nature of this his first 
essay. So just a picture of a sea- 
faring life a eer had never before 
met the public eye. Many of our 
naval heroes may. probably trace the 
preference which has decided them 





in their choice of a profession to ay 
early acquaintance with the pages of 
Roderick Random. He has not, jy. 
deed, decorated his scenes with any 
seductive colours; yet such is the 
charm of a highly wrought descrip. 
tion, that it often induces us to over. 
look what is disgusting in the objects 
themselves, and transfer the pleasure 
arising from the mere imitation to 
the reality. 

Strap was a man named Lewis, 
a book-binder, who came from Scot- 
land with Smollett, and who usually 
dined with him at Chelsea on Sundays. 
In this book he also found a niche for 
the exhibition of his own distresses in 
the character of Melopoyn the dra- 
matic poet. His applications to the 
directors of the theatre, indeed, con- 
tinued so unavailing, that he at length 
resolved to publish his unfortunate 
tragedy by subscription ; and in 1749 
the Regicide appeared with a pre- 
face, in which he complained grie- 
vously of theirneglect, and of the faith- 
lessness of his patrons, among whom 
Lord Lyttelton particularly excited 
his indignation. In the summer of 
this year his view of men and man- 
ners was extended by a journey to 
Paris. Here he met with an ac- 
quaintance and countryman in Doc- 
tor Moore, the author of Zeluco, who 
a few years after him had been also 
an apprentice to Gordon, at Glas- 
gow. In his company Smollett vi- 
sited the principal objects of curiosity 
in the neighbourhood of the French 
metropolis. ; 

The canvas was soon stretched for 
a display of fresh follies: and the 
result was, his Adventures of Pere- 

rine Pickle, in 1751. The success he 

ad attained in exhibiting the charac- 
ters of seamen led him to a repetition 
of similar delineations. But though 
drawn in the same broad style of hu- 
mour, and, if possible, discriminated 
by a yet stronger hand, the actors do 
not excite so keen an interest on shore 
as in their proper element. The 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, the 
substance of which was communi- 
cated by the woman herself whose 
story they relate, quickened the 


curiosity of his readers at the time, 
and a considerable sum which he re- 
ceived for the insertion of them aus~ 
mented the profits which he derived 
from a large impression of the work. 
But they form a very disagreeable 
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interruption in the main business of 
the narrative. The pedantic physi- 
cian was intended for a representa- 
tion of Akenside, who had probabl 
too much dignity to notice the af- 
front, for which some reparation was 
made by a compliment to his talents 
for didactic poetry, in our author’s 
History of England. 

On his return (in 1749) he took 
his degree of Doctor in Medicine, 
and settled himself at Chelsea, where 
he resided till 1763. The next effort 
of his pen, an Essay on the External 
Use of Water, in aletter to Dr. —, 
with particular remarks upon the 
present method of using the mineral 
waters at Bath, in Somersetshire, &c. 
(in 1752) was directed to views of 
professional advancement. In his 
profession, however, he did not suc- 
ceed; and meeting with no encou- 
ragement in any other quarter, he 
devoted himself henceforward to the 
service of the booksellers. More 
novels, translation, historical compi- 
lation, ephemeral criticism, were the 
multifarious employments which they 
laid on him. Nothing that he after- 
wards produced quite came up to 
the raciness of his first performances. 
In 1753, he published the Adventures 
of Ferdinand Count Fathom. In the 
dedication of this novel he left a 
blank after the word Doctor, which 
may probably be supplied with the 
name of Armstrong. From certain 
phrases that occur in the more seri- 
ous parts, I should conjecture them 
to be hastily translated from another 
language. Some of these shall be 
laid before the reader, that he may 
judge for himself. * A solemn pro- 
fession, on which she reposed herself 
with the most implicit confidence and 
faith ;” ch. xii. (v. 4. p. 54, of Dr. 
Anderson’s edition.)—“ Our _ hero 
would have made his retreat through 
the port, by which he had entered ;” 
instead of the door ; ch. xiii. p. 55.— 
“His own penetration pointed out 
the canal, through which his mis- 
fortune had flowed upon him ;” in- 
stead of the channel; ch. xx. p. 94.— 
“* Public ordinaries, walks, and spec= 
tacles ;” instead of places of entertain- 
ment ;” ch. xxv. p. 125.— The Ty 
rolese, by the canal of Ferdinand’s 
finger, and recommendation, sold ‘a 
pebble fora real brilliant ;” ch. xxxvii. 
P- 204.—** A young gentleman whose 
pride was indomitable;” ch. ‘xlvi. 


p-242. In one chapter we find ours 
selves in a stage-coach, with such 
company as Smollett loved to intro- 
duce to his readers. 

He was about this time prosecuted 
in the King’s Bench, on a charge of 
having intended to assassinate one of 
his countrymen, whose name was 
Peter Gordon. A few blows of the 
cane, which, after being provoked 
by repeated insolence, he had laid 
across the shoulders of this man, ap- 
peared to be the sole grounds for the 
accusation, and he was, therefore, 
honourably acquitted by the jury- 
A letter, addressed to the prosecu- 
tor’s counsel, who, in Smollett’s opi- 
nion, by the intemperance of his in- 
vective had abused the freedom of 
speech allowed on such occasions, 
remains to attest the irritability and 
vehemence of his own temper. ‘The 
letter was either not sent, or the 
lawyer had too much moderation to 
make it the subject of another action, 
the consequences of which he could 
have ill borne; for the expense, in- 
curred by the former suit, was al- 
ready more than he was able to de- 
fray, at a time when pecuniary losses 
and disappointments in other quar- 
ters were pressing heavily upon him. 
A person, for whom he had given 
security in the sum of one hundred 
and eighty pounds, had become a 
bankrupt, and one remittance which 
he looked for from the East Indies, 
and another of more than a thousand 

ounds from Jamaica, failed him. 
rom the extremity to which these 
accidents reduced him, he was ex- 
tricated by the kindness of his friend, 
Doctor Macaulay, to which he had 
been before indebted; and by the li- 
berality of Provost Drummond, who 
paid him a hundred pounds for re- 
vising the manuscript of his bro- 
ther Alexander Drummond’s travels 
through Germany, Italy, Greece, &c. 
which were printed in a folio volume 
in 1754. He had long anticipated 
the profits of his next work. This 
was a translation of Don Quixote, 
ublished at the beginning of 1755. 
rd Woodhouselee, in his Essay on 
Translation, has observed, that it is 
little else than an improvement of the 
version by Jarvis. On comparing a 
few passages with the original, I per- 
ceive that he fails alike in represent- 


‘ing the diguity of Cervantes in the 


mock-heroic, und the ‘familiarity of 
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his lighter manner. These are faults 
that might have been easily avoided 
by many a writer of much less na- 
tural abilities than Smollett, who 
wanted both the leisure and the com- 
mand of style that were requisite for 
such an undertaking. The time, 
however, which he gave to that 

reat master, was not thrown away. 

le must have come back from the 
study with his mind refreshed, and 
its powers invigorated by contem- 

lating so nearly the most skilful de- 
lineation that had ever been made of 
human nature, according to that 
view in which it most suited his own 
genius to look at it. 

On his return from a visit to Scot- 
land, where a pleasant story is told 
of his being introduced to his mother 
as a stranger, and of her discovery of 
him after some time, with a burst 
of maternal affection, in consequence 
of his smiling, he engaged (1756) 
in an occupation that was not likely 
to make him a wiser, and cer- 
tainly did not make him a happier 
man. The celebrity obtained by the 
Monthly Review had raised up a 
rival publication, under the name of 
the Critical. ‘The share which Smol- 
lett had in the latter is left in some 
uncertainty. Doctor Anderson tells 
us, that he undertook the chief di- 
rection; and Mr. Nichols,* that he 
assisted Archibald Hamilton the 
printer. Whatever his part might be, 
the performance of it was enough 
to waste his strength with ignoble la- 
bour, to embitter his temper by use- 
Jess altercation, and to draw on him 
contempt and insult from those who, 
however they surpassed him in learn- 
ing, could scarcely be regarded as 
his superiors in native vigour and fer- 
tility of mind. “ Sure I,” said Gray, 
in a letter to Mason, ‘ am something 
a better judge than all the man- 
midwives and presbyterian parsons 
that ever were born. Pray give me 
leave to ask you, do you find your- 
self tickled with the commendations 
of such prove (for you have your 
share of these too) I dare say not; 
your vanity has certainly a better 
taste. And can then the censure of 
such critics move you?” And War- 
burton, who had probably been ex- 
asperated in the same way, called his 


History of England the nonsense of 
a vagabond Scot. 

In the same year was published 
a Compendium of Authentic and En. 
tertaining Voyages, in seven volumes, 
which was said to have been made 
under his superintendence. We have 
his own word,t that he had written 
a very small part of it. In 1757, hig 
Reprisal, or the Tars of Old Eng- 
land, an entertainment in two acts, 
in which the scene throughout is laid 
on board ship, and which describes 
seamen in his usual happy vein, was 
acted at Drury-lane with tolerable 
success. In 1758, he published his 
History of England from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, four vo- 
lumes. Of this work, hasty as it was, 
having been compiled in fourteen 
months, ten thousand copies were 
speedily sold. 

Some strictures in the Critical Re- 
view, which, in order to screen the 

rinter of it, he generously avowed 
himself to have written, once more 
exposed him to a legal prosecution. 
The offensive passages were occa- 
sioned by a pamphlet, in which Ad- 
miral Knowles had vindicated him- 
self from some reflections that were 
incidentally cast on him in the course 
of Sir John Mordaunt’s trial for the 
failure of a secret expedition on the 
coast of France, near hefort. In 
his comments on the pamphlet, Smol- 
lett had stigmatized Knowles, the 
author of it, as “an admiral with- 
out conduct, an engineer without 
knowledge, an officer without reso- 
lution, and a man without veracity. 
It can scarcely be wondered, if, after 
such provocation, the party injured 
was not deterred b (~ or 4 
verted b 0 s 0 eemen 
from see By sib reparation as the 
law would afford him. This repara- 
tion the law did not fail to give ; and 
Smollett was sentenced to pay a 
nalty of one hundred pounds, and to 
be confined for three months in the 
prison of the ’s Bench. Cer- 
vantes wrote his Quixote in @ 
gaol ; and Smollett resolved, since he 
was now in one, that he would write 
a Don Quixote too. It may be said 
of the » according to Fal- 
staff’s boast, “ that he is not only 





Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 398. 


— 
+ Ina Letter in Doctor Anderson's Edition of his Works, vol, i. p- 179. 
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witty in himself, but the cause that 
wit ig in other men ;” and among the 
many attempts at imitation, to which 
the admirable original has given rise, 
Sir Launcelot Greaves is not one of 
the worst. That a young man, whose 
brain had been slightly affected by a 
disappointment in love, should turn 
knight errant, at a time when books 
of chivalry were no longer in vogue, 
is not, indeed, in the first instance, 
very probable. But we are content 
ed to overlook this defect in favour 
of the many original touches of cha- 
racter, and striking views of life, par- 
ticularly in the mad-house, and the 
prison into which he leads his hero, 
and which he has depicted with the 
force of Hogarth. If my recollection 
does not mislead me, he will be 
found in some parts of this novel to 
have had before him the Pharsamond 
of Marivaux, another copy of Cer- 
vantes. But it does not any where, 

like Count Fathom, betray symp- 

toms of being a mere translation. 

Sir Launcelot Greaves was first print- 

ed piecemeal in the British Maga- 

zine, or Monthly Repository, a mis- 

cellany to which Goldsmith was also 

acontributor. It has the recommend- 

ation of being much less gross and 

aaenente than any other of his no- 

vels. 

During the same period, 1761 and 
1762, he published, in numbers, four 
volumes of a Continuation of his Hi- 
story of England; and in 1765, a 
fifth, which brought it down to that 
time. 

Not contented -with occupation 
under which an ordinary man would 
have sunk, he undertook, on the 29th 
of May, 1762, to publish the Briton, 
a weekly paper, in defence of the 
Earl of Bute, on that day appointed 
first commissioner of the treasury ; 
and continued it till the 12th of Fe- 
bruary in the ensuing year, about 
two months before the retirement of 
that nobleman from office. By his 
patron he complained that he was not 
properly supported ; and he incurred 
the hostility of Wilkes, who had be- 
fore been his staunch friend, but who 
espoused the party in opposition to 
the Minister, by an attack, the ma- 
lignance of which no provocation 
could have justified. 

_ In 1763, his name was prefixed, 
m conjunction with that of Francklin, 
the Greek professor at Cambridge, 
and translater of Sophocles and Lu- 


cian, to a version of the works of 
Voltaire, in twenty-seven. volumes. 
To this he contributed, according to 
his own account, a small part, in- 
cluding all the notes historical and 
critical. To the Modern Universal 
History, which was published about 
the same time, he also acknowledged 
himself to be a contributor, though 
of no very large portion. 

His life had hitherto been subject- 
ed to the toil and anxiety of one 
doomed to earn a precarious subsist- 
ence by his pen. Though designed 
by nature for the light and pleasant 
task of painting the humours and 
follies of men, he had been compelled 
to undergo the work of a literary 
drudge. Though formed to enjoy 
the endearments of friendship, his 
criticisms had made those who were 
before indifferent to him his enemies; 
and his politics, those whom he had 
loved, the objects of his hatred. The 
smile, which the presence of his mo 
ther for a moment recalled, had al- 
most deserted his features. Still we 
may suppose it to have lightened 
them up occasionally, in those hours 
of leisure when he was allowed to 
unbend himself in the society of a 
wife, with whom he seems always to 
have lived happily, and of an only 
daughter, who was growing up to 
share with her his caresses, and to 
whom both looked as the future sup- 
port of their age. 

Tavry, yéynOa, edmAnOopat naxdv 
“HO avri moddwy tori por mapapuyn, 
Ilodeg, reOnvn, Baxrpoy, nyepwy odod. 
In her, rejoicing, I forgot mine ills. 
I have lost much; but she remains, my 
comfort, 
My city and my nurse, my staff and guide. 
He had bemoaned his distresses as 
an author ; but was now to feel ca- 
lamity of a different kind. This only 
daughter was taken from him by 
death, in her fifteenth year. Hence- 
forward he was, with some short in- 
tervals, a prey to querulousness and 
disease. Soon after this loss (in June, 
1763), being resolved to try what 
change of climate would do for him, 
he set out with his disconsolate part- 
ner on a journey through France and 
Italy. On quitting his own country, 
he describes himself“ traduced by ma- 
lice, persecuted by faction, abandon- 
ed by false patrons, and overwhelm-. 
ed by the sense of a yrvee calamity, 
which it was not in the power of for- 
tune to repair.” The account which 
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he published of this expedition on his 
return, shows that he did not derive 
from it the relief which he had ex- 
pected. The spleen, with which he 
contemplated every object that 7~ 
sented itself to him, was ridiculed by 
Sterne, who gave him the name of 
Smelfungus. With this abatement, 
the narration has much to interest 
and amuse, and'conveys some inform- 
ation by which a traveller might 

rhaps still profit. When he brings 
Pefore us the driver pointing to the 
gibbeted criminal whom he had 
himself betrayed, and unconsciously 
discovering his own infamy to Smol- 
lett, we might suppose ourselves to 
be reading a highly wrought incident 
in one of his own fictions. His pro- 
gnostics of the approaching Revolu- 
tion in France are so remarkable, 
that I am tempted to transcribe 
them. ‘ The King of France, in 
order to give dichal and stability to 
his administration, ought to have 
sense to adopt a sage plan of econo- 
my, and vigour of mind sufficient to 
execute it in all its parts with the 
most rigorous exactness. He ought 
to have courage enough to find fault, 
and even to punish the delinquents, of 
what quality soever they may be; and 
the first act of reformation ought to 
be 4 total abolition of all the farms. 
There are undoubtedly many marks of 
relaxation in the reins of the French 
government; and in all probabili- 
ty, the subjects of France will be 
the first to take the advantage of it. 
There is at present aviolent ferment- 
ation of different principles among 
them, which under the reign of a very 
weak prince, or during a long mino- 
rity, may produce a great change in 
the constitution. In proportion to 
the progress of reason and philoso- 
phy, which have made great advances 
in this kingdom, superstition loses 
ground; ancient prejudices give way; 
a spirit of freedom takes the aseend- 
ant. All the learned laity of France 
detest the hierarchy as a plan of de- 
spotism, founded on imposture and 
usurpation. The protestants, who 
are very numerous in the southern 
parts, abhor it with all the rancour 
of religious fanaticism. Many of the 
Commons, enriched by commerce and 
manufacture, grow impatient of those 
odious distinctions, which exclude 
them from the honours and privileges 
due to their importance in the com- 
monwealth ; and all the parliaments 
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or tribunals of justice in the kingdom 
seem bent upon asserting their rights 
and independence in the face of the 
king’s prerogative, and even at the 
expense of his power and authority, 
Should any prince, therefore, be se. 
duced by evil counsellors, or misled 
by his own bigotry, to take some ar- 
bitrary — that may be extremely 
disagreeable to all those communi- 
ties, without having spirit to exert 
the violence of his power for the sup- 
port of his measures, he will become 
equally detested and despised, and 
the influence of the Commons will 
insensibly encroach upon the preten- 
sions of the crown.” (Travels through 
France and Italy, c. xxxvi. Smollett’s 
Works, vol. v. p. 536.) This pre- 
sentiment deserves to be classed with 
that prophecy of Harrington in his 
Oceana, of which some were fond 
enough to hope the dy fulfilment 
at the beginning of the revolution. 
Smollett passed the greater part of 
his time abroad at Nice, but pro- 
ceeded also to Rome and Florence. 
About a year after he had returned 
from the continent (in June, 1766), 
he again visited his native country, 
where he had the satisfaction to find 
his mother and sister still living. At 
Edinburgh he met with the two 
Humes, Robertson, Adam Smith, 
Blair, and Ferguson ; but the bodily 
ailments, under which he was labour- 
ing, left him little power of enjoying 
the society of men who had newly 
raised their country to so much emis 
nence in literature. To his friend, 
Dr. Moore, then a chirurgeon at 
Glasgow, who oe we him from 
that place to the banks of Loch Lo- 
mond, he wrote, in the February fol- 
lowing, that his expedition into Scote 
land had been productive of nothing 
but misery and disgust, adding, that 
he was convinced his brain had been 
in some measure affected ; for that 
he had had a kind of coma vigil upon 
him from April to November, with- 
out intermission. He was at this 
time at Bath, where two chirurgeons, 
whom he calls the most eminent If 
England, and whose names were Mid- 
dleton and Sharp, had so far relieved 
him from some of the most painful 
symptoms of his malady, particularly 
an inveterate ulcer in the arm, that 
he pronounced himself to be better 1 
health and spirits than during any 
art of the seven preceding years 
But the flattering appearance whick 
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his disorder assumed was not of long 
continuance. A letter written to him 
by David Hume, on the 18th of July 
following, shows that either the state 
of his health, or the narrowness of 
his means, or perhaps both these 
causes together, made him desirous 
of obtaining the consulship of Nice or 
Leghorn. But neither the solicita- 
tions of Hume, nor those of the Duch- 
ess of Hamilton, could prevail on the 
Minister, Lord Shelburne, to confer 
on him either of these appointments. 
In the next year, September 21, 1768, 
the following paragraph in a letter 
from Hume convinced him that he 
had nothing to expect from any con- 
sideration for his necessities in that 
quarter. “ What is this you tell me of 
your perpetual exile and of ye 
never returning to this country? I 
hope that, as this idea arose from the 
bad state of your health, it will va- 
nish on your recovery, which, from 
your past experience, you may ex- 
pect from those happier climates, to 
which you are retiring ; after which, 
the desire of revisiting your native 
country will probably return upon 
you, unless the superior cheapness of 
foreign countries prove an obstacle, 
and detain you there. I could wish 
that means had been fallen on to re- 
move this objection, and that at least 
it might be equal to you to live any- 
where, except when the consideration 
of your health gave the preference to 
one climate above another. But the 
indifference of ministers towards lite- 
rature, which has been long, and in- 
deed almost always is the case in 
England, gives little prospect of any 
alteration in this particular.” 

If ministers would in no other way 
conduce to his support, he was de- 
termined to levy on them at least an 
involuntary contribution, and accord 
ingly (in 1769,) he published the 
Adventures of an Atom, in which he 
laid about him to right and left, and 
with a random humour, somewhat 
resembling that of Rabelais and 
Swift, made those whom he had de- 
fended and those whom he had at- 
tacked alike the subject of very gross 
merriment. 

But his sport and his suffering 
were now coming to a close. ‘The 
mereased debility under which he 
felt himself sinking induced him 
again to try the influence of a more 


Genial sky. Karly in 1770, he set 


out with his wife for Italy ; and after 
staying a short time at Leghorn, set- 
tled himself at Monte Nero, near 
that port. In a letter to Caleb 
Whitefoord, dated the’18th of May, 
he describes himself rusticated on the 
side of a mountain that overlooks 
the sea, a most romantic and salu- 
tary situation. One other flash broke 
from him in this retirement. His 
novel, called the Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker, which he sent to Eng- 
and to be printed in 1770, though 
abounding in por‘raitures of exqui- 
site drollery, and in situations highly 
comical, has not the full zest and 
flavour of his earlier works. The 
story does not move on with the 
same impetuosity. The characters 
have more the appearance of being 
broad caricatures from real life, than 
the creatures of a rich and teeming 
invention. They seem rather the 
representation of individuals gro- 
tesquely designed and extravagantly 
coloured, than of classes of men. 

His bodily strength now giving 
way ‘by degrees, while that of his 
mind remained unimpaired, he ex- 
pired at his residence near Leghorn 
on the 21st of October, 1771, in the 
51st year of his age. 

His mother died a little before 
him. His widow lived twelve years 
longer, which she passed at Leghorn 
in a state of unhappy dependence on 
the bounty of the merchants at that 
place, and of a few friends in Eng- 
land. Out of her slender means she 
contrived to erect a monument to her 
deceased husband, on which the fol- 
lowing inscription from the pen of his 
friend Armstrong was inscribed: 


Hic ossa conduntur 
TOBL® SMOLLETT, Scoti; 
Qui prosapiA generosa et antiqua natus, 
Prisca virtutis exemplar emicuit; 
Aspectu ingenuo, 
Corpore valido, 
Pectore animoso, 
Indole my 7 benignA, 
Et fere supra facultates munificd 
Insignis. 
Ingenio feraci, faceto, versatili, 
Omnigenw fere doctrine wire capaci, 
Varia fabularum dulcedine 
Vitam moresque hominam, 
Ubertate summa ludens depinxit. 
Adverso, interim, nefas! tali astoqse alumno, 
Nisi quo satyre opipare supplebat, 
Seculo impio, ignavo, , 
Quo Muse vix nisi nothe 
Merenatulis Britannicis 
Fovebantar. 
In memoriam 
Optimi et amabilis omnino virl, 
Permultis amicis desiderati, 
Hocce marmor, 


Lilectissima simu! - qecatntas conjuax 
Sacravit, 
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A column with a Latin inscription 
was also placed to commemorate 
him on the banks of his favourite 
Leven, near the house in which he 
was born, by his kinsman Mr. Smol- 
lett of Bonhill. 

The person of Smollett is described 
by his friend Dr. Moore as stout and 
well-proportioned, his countenance 
engaging, and his manner reserved, 
with a certain air of dignity that 
seemed to indicate a consciousness of 
his own powers. 

In his disposition, he appears to 
have been careless, improvident, and 
sanguine ; easily swayed both in his 
commendation and censures of others 
by the reigning humour of the mo- 
ment, yet warm, and (when not in- 
fluenced by the baneful spirit of fac- 
tion) steady in his attachments. On 
his independence he particularly 
prided himself. But that this was 
sometimesindanger from slight causes 
is apparent, from an anecdote related 
by Dr. Wooll, in his Life of Joseph 
Warton. When Huggins* had finish- 
ed his translation of Ariosto, he sent 
a fat buck to Smollett, who at that 
time managed the Critical Re- 
view ; consequently the work was 
highly applauded ; but the history of 
the venison becoming public, Smol- 
Jett was much abused, and in a fu- 
ture number of the Review retracted 
his applause. Perpetual employ- 
ment of his pen left him little time 
for reflection or study. Hence, 
though he acquired a greater readi- 
ness m the use of words, his judg- 
ment was not proportionably impro- 
ved ; nor did his manhood bear fruits 
that fully answered to the vigorous 
promise of his youth. Yet it may be 
questioned whether any other writer 
of English prose had before his time 
produced so great a number of works 
of invention. When, in addition to 
his novels, we consider his various 
productions, his histories, his tra- 
vels, his two dramatic pieces, his 

oems, his translations, his critical 
abours, and other occasional pub- 
lications, we are surprised that so 
much should have been done in a life 
of no longer continuance. 
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Excepting Congreve, I do not re. 
member that any of the poets, whose 


lives have been written by Johnson 
is said to have produced an thing ™ 
the shape of a novel. Of the Incog- 
nita of Congreve, that biographer 
observes, not very satisfactorily, that 
he would rather praise it than read 
it. In the present series, Goldsmith, 
Smollett, and Johnson himself, if his 
Rasselas entitle him to rank in the 
number, are among the most distin- 
guished in this species of writing, 
of whom modern Europe can boast. 
To these, if there be added the names 
of De Foe, Richardson, Fielding, and 
Sterne, not to mention living authors, 
we may produce such a phalanx as 
scarcely any other nation can equal. 
Indeed no other could afford a writer 
so wide a field for the exercise of this 
talent as ours, where the fullest 
scope and encouragement are given 
to the human mind to expand itself 
in every direction, and assume every 
shape and hue, by the freedom of the 
government, and by the complexity of 
civil and commercial interests. No one 
has portrayed the whimsical varie- 
ties of character, particularly in lower 
life, with a happier vein of burlesque 
than Smollett. He delights, indeed, 
chiefly by his strong delineation of 
ludicrous incidents and grotesque 
manners derived from this source. 
He does not hold our curiosity en- 
tangled by the involution of his story, 
nor suspend it by any artful protrac- 
tion of the main event. He turns 
aside for no digression that may serve 
to display his own ingenuity or learn- 
ing. From the beginning to the end, 
one adventure commonly rises up and 
follows upon another, like so many 
waves of the sea, which cease only 
because they have reached the shore. 


The billows float in order to the shore, 
The wave behind rolls on the wave before. 


Admirable as the art of the novelist 
is, we ought not to confound it with 
that of the poet; nor to conclude, 
because the characters of Parson 
Adams, Colonel Bath, and Squire 
Western, in Fielding ; and of Strap, 
Morgan, and Pipes, in Smollett, 1m- 





* From a letter of Granger's (the author of the eo nem History of England,) to 


Dr. Duearel (see Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary 


istory of the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury, vol. iii. p. 601,) it appears that Huggins made also a translation of Dante, 
which was never printed. He was son of that cruel keeper of the Fleet prison who was 


punished for the ill treatment of his prisoners.—(ibid.) 
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press themselves as strongly on the 
memory, and seem to be as really in- 
dividuals whom we have seen and 
conversed with, as many of those 
which are the most decidedly marked 
in Shakspeare himself; that there- 
fore the powers requisite for produ- 
cing such descriptions are asrare and 
extraordinary in one instance as in 
the other. For the poet has this pe- 
culiar to himself; that he communi- 
cates something from his own mind, 
which, at the same time that it does 
not prevent his personages from be- 
ing kept equally distinct from one 
another, raises them all above the 
Jevel of our common nature. Shak- 
speare, whom we appear not only to 
know, personally, but to admire and 
love as one superior to the cast of 
his kind,— 
Sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 


has left some trick of his own linea- 
ments and features discoverable in 
the whole brood, 

Igneus est ollis vigor et celestis origo 

Seminibus. 

It is this which makes us willing 
to have our remembrance of his cha- 
racters refreshed by constant repeti- 
tion, which gives us such a pleasure in 
summoning them before us, as “ age 
cannot wither, nor custom stale.” 
This is a quality which we do not find 
in Fielding, with all that consum- 
mate skill which he employs in de- 
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—— his story; nor in Smollett, 
with all that vivacity and heartiness 
of purpose with which he carries on 
his narrative. 

Of Smollett’s poems much does not 
remain to be said. The Regicide is 
such a tragedy as might be expected 
from a clever youth of eighteen. The 
language is declamatory, the thoughts 
inflated, and the limits of nature and 
verisimilitude transgressed in descri« 
bing the characters and passions. Yet 
there are passages not wanting in 
poetical vigour. 

His two satires have so much of 
the rough flavour of Juvenal, as to 
retain some relish, now that the oc- 
casion which produced them has 
passed away. 

The Ode to Independence, which 
was not published till after his de- 
cease, amid much of common place, 
has some very nervous lines. The 
personification itself is but an awk- 
ward one. The term is scarcely abs- 
tract and general enough to be in 
vested with the attributes of an ideal 
being. 

In the Tears of Scotland, patriot 
ism has made him eloquent and pa- 
thetic; and the Ode to Leven Water 
is sweet and natural. None of the 
other pieces, except the Ode to Mirth, 
which has some sprightliness of fan- 
cy, deserve to be particularly no- 
ticed. 








SUN-RISE. 


Mornine awakes sublime, glad earth and sky 
Smile in the splendour of the day begun ;— 
O’er the broad East’s illumined canopy, 
Shade of its Maker’s majesty, the Sun 
Gleams in its living light ; from cloud to cloud 
Streaks of all colours beautifully run, 
As if before heaven’s gate there hung a shroud 
To hide its grand magnificence. heaven ! 
Where entrance e’en to thought is disallow‘d ; 
To view the glory that this scene is giving— 
What may blind reason not expect to see, 
When in immortal worlds the soul is living 
Eternal as its Maker, and as free 


To taste the unknowns of eternity ? 
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ON THE POETRY OF NONNUS. 


Poetry, and indeed literature in 
general, runs the same course as 
painting and music; the fresh and 
masculine vigour of the first models 
is gradually improved upon; the 
graces of variety, the brilliancy of 
heightened effect, the surprise of con- 
trast, are attained, and great results 
are effected by a complication of 
means and resources unknown to the 
early professors ; but there is a dimi- 
nution of that grandeur without effort 
and that truth of feeling which ad- 
here to the noble simplicity of nature. 
At length this refinement degene- 
rates into its extreme, affected exag- 
geration ; and we have the tragedies 
of Dryden and the pictures of Fuseli. 
Yet it is a mistake to reject, with a 
peremptory and unqualified sentence 
of reprobation, those who pamper the 
craving of satiety by thus contribu- 
ting to flatter and titillate a fastidious 
and capricious taste: it isnot always, 
perhaps not often, by blockheads that 
these inmovations are made. These 
fantastical pranks in literature and 
art are played by men of genius ; by 
men who perhaps know better, or 
who at least ought to know better. 
The painter who dislocates the bu- 
man joints, and moulds his counte- 
nances into a gorgon-stricken ex- 
pression of marble, may yet throw 
out shadowy intimations of a daring 
though eccentric fancy ; the musician 
who astounds the regularly trained 
ear by interspersed discords, that 
seem to violate the known analogies 
of science, may “f snatch a grace be- 
yond the reach of art,” while con 
founding rules by the mastery of un- 
controllable genius. Kehama burst 
through the twelve opposite gates of 
Padalon, in twelve chariots and in 
his own person, at the same indivi- 
dual point of time: the small critics 
rubbed their hands and east their 
gibes on the poet, who yet passed on 
his way, with serene disdain, in the 
consciousness of power. The inno- 
vators on the severity of ancient mo- 
dels are neither without their use 
nor without their merits ; they serve 
as beacons against the wanton de- 
parture from true taste which has 


al ways nature for its basis ; and if they 
havegreat faults, (the greater because 
these very faults are fondled like 
spoiled children) they have usually 
some striking qualities: sweetness, 
and brillianey of touch, as well as 
subtlety of invention, seem to mark 
the decline of classical taste. 

A very extraordinary instance of 
unchastised judgment and vivacious 
imagination is afforded by Nonnus, 
of Panopolis, an Egyptian poet of the 
5th century; who, it seems, went 
among the Saracens on some em- 
bassy, and whose Greek (for in that 
language he chose to write) is cer- 
tainly te Attic than Saracenic; | 
mean such as we might imagine Sa- 
racenic Greek would be. The Diony- 
siacs were first printed in 1569, from 
a MS. in the library of John Sam- 
buch, at Antwerp; but he wrote 
also a poetic paraphrase of the gospel 
of John, first printed at Venice, by 
Aldus, in 1501. Some writers, who 
fall foul on the mythological poem 
for the excellent reason that it has 
not the Homeric purity, are wonder- 
fully complaisant to the evangelical 
paraphrase ; the one, they say, is the 
‘most irregular poem extant with 
regard to style, sentiments, method, 
and constitution ;” the style of the 
other they find out to be “ perspi- 
cuous, neat, elegant, and proper for 
the subject.” Now the most indul- 

ent conclusion which can be drawn 
- the decision of these critics, 1s, 
that they are wholly unacquainted 
both with the one poem and the 
other; a conclusion which derives 
some confirmation from the piece of 
intelligence that one of these poems 
is written in heroic verse ; the plain 
case being that the measure of the 
two poems is the same, and is no- 
thing more nor less than the Home- 
rical hexameter. The style of each 
bears exactly that affinity to the 
other which might be expected ™ 
two works of one and the same au- 
thor: all the faults of redundancy, 
tawdriness, and refinement, which 
they exclaim against in the Diony- 
siacs, exist, without the slightest dis- 
parity, in the Evangelion. In a heap 
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ical love-tales and adven- 
pei br 8 and monsters, such a 
style may not be so very unpardon- 
able, even though it give occasion to 
the discerning objection, that the 
gentiments are “ irregular ;” but how 
far conceited refinements eA be 
«proper for the subject,” which the 
Evangelist has treated with such 


pure and sublime simplicity, I leave 
them to determine. 

As the book is uncommonly scarce, 
I shall give the reader an opportunity 
of judging how far, according to the 
statement of the crities, this piece is 
as much above, as that is beneath 
censure. 


JOHN Iv. 25. 


He said: th’ unconscious woman, with a voice 
Prophetic, spake to Christ of Christ: she said 
The helper of the world at last should come, 
Whom she had there approaching: “ O my Lord! 
We know by the tradition of our sires, 
Who bear the law divine, Messias comes, 
Call’d by the people Christ ; and, when he comes, 
To us now ignorant will teach all truth.” 

The woman said ; and Christ with witness word 
Replied ; the self-exclaiming finger placing 
Against the speechless nose, “1 am himself, 
The Christ who now speak to thee: thou behold’st 
Now with thy very eyes whom with thine ears 
Thou hearest: I am Christ ; no second comes.” 


JOHN xi. 40. 


« Said I not this before, if ye would keep 
The prudent seal of silence on your lips, 
Having right faith and not a doubtful mind, 
Ye should behold God’s life-sufficing glory?” 
They drew aside the stone: the King, with face 
Turned starward, lifted up his eyes, and cried 
Unto his Father, “ Thanks to thee, oh Father! 
That thou hast heard me: in my mind I know 
Thou ever hearest, when he cries, thy Son: 
But for the people standing round I spake, 
That they may have more faith to hear that thou 
Didst send me forth, beholding with their eyes 
The swift dead issuing from the sepulchre 
Bound with his bands, nor falling in the dust.” 
He said, and sounded with a piercing voice ; 
“< Come Lazarus forth!” the dead- arousing echo 
The breathless body of the voice-bereft 
Corpse roused to life: he called th’ unbreathing man, 
And the dead traveller ran, spontaneous-walking, 


With feet together bound, upon 


the earth: 


He call’d th’ unbreathing man, and the dead exile, 
Hearing amongst the dead, return’d from forth 
The shades, beholding, past the goal of life, 

A late recongregated principle, 

Marvellous; and Pluto all-subduing sought 
Vainly the flitting corpse on Lethe’s wharf. 


Now as nothing can well be worse 
than this ; as it would be difficult to 
select from the whole range of poetry 
a more glaring instance of fulsome 
and impertinent amplification; as 
the writer has furnished us with bet- 
ter examples of the burlesque sub- 
lime, than Pope and Swift were able 


to ransack from the Epics of Black- 
more, and as this is affirmed to be 
the better of the two, what 
must be the other? The critics, how- 
ever, have stultified their own criti- 
cism; for they assure us, that the 
style of the paraphrase of John is 
“neat and elegant, and proper for 
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the subject:” we shall therefore take 
leave to interpret their decisions, as 
old ladies do their dreams, by con- 
traries; and it seems, on the face of 
the matter, to be a tolerably safe con- 
clusion, that the Dionysiacs is a su- 
rb poem. 
wo indeed, who have exerted 
their vigilance to guard us against 
admiring Nonnus with prejudice to 
Homer, have been able to lay their 
finger on not a few instances of con- 
ceited and puerile taste, similar in 
kind to those above quoted ; but not 
similar in degree: there is nothing so 
bad, there can be nothing so bad, in the 
mass of heterogeneous fables bound 
together in the Dionysiacal bundle, as 
Pluto hunting on the banks ef Lethe 
for the ghost of Lazarus. The rea- 
son is obvious: the subject is too 
solemn ; too sacredly and moment- 
ously interesting to human hopes, 
for us to admit patiently of mytho- 
logical common-places being mixed 
up withit; and the sublimity of the 
incident itself, recorded, as it is,-with 
a plain circumstautiality that bears 
the stamp of truth, repels every at- 
tempt at officious decoration; even 
as Samson “ brake the seven green 
withs, as a thread of tow is broken 
when it toucheth the fire.” But who 
would experience any violent sensa- 
tion of offended taste, should he meet 
with playful prettinesses of ingenuity, 
or tumid exaggerations of imagery, 
when Aura is changed into a fountain, 
or when the constellations combat 
against Phiieton? It is a common 
error in those who pride themselves 
on a classic simplicity of taste, to 
exact simplicity where it would be 
out of character. Darwin has been 
treated in this way: he has been 
held up to the terror of all imitators, 
as a merely physical poet ; as purely 
material in his poetry, without sen- 
timent, and without any feeling for 
the ideal. To this it may be answer- 
ed, that he turned Botany into a fairy 
tale; and that he chose the diction 
and illustrative imagery which were 
suitable to his plan and congenial 
with his subject. It was the fairy 
dress of fairy metaphysics. That he 
carried the same limited power of 
picturing to the eye into the regions 
of sentiment, may be true; but the 
objection is never levelled against his 
d and passionless elegiac pieces: 
for these, on the contrary, pass cur« 
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rent as pathetic, and’ are transcribed 
as such, into those crude itories 
of mechanically assorte 

which are designed to cultivate 
elassical taste in the minds of youth. 
It was the Loves of the Plants which 
they, who pretended to a correct 
judgment, took upon themselves to 
condemn, as fantastic in style and 
meretricious in decoration. This is 
much the same prudery of taste, 
as that which swept from the vicinity 
of the mansion the architectural gar- 
den, with its fountains, its statues, 
and its grottos, and obliged the in- 
mate to step at once, without an in- 
termediate gradation, from the house 
to the field. 

The author of the Dionysiacs has 
thus experienced the same species of 
frigid injustice as the authors of the 
Botanic Garden, and of Thalaba. He 
has been censured for his tinsel re- 
finement and subtle trifling, as though 
he were celebrating the unnatural 
brothers of Thebes, or expounding in 
lofty verse the principles of the Or- 
phic Theology. Many of the cen- 
sures which Cuneus has cast upon 
him would merit the praise of taste- 
ful acumen were they directed a- 
gainst a poet of a different class: but 
what he sometimes holds up to re- 
probation, as sins against classical 
propriety and good sense, appear 
to me positive beauties, in the rela- 
tion in which they stand, and in refer- 
ence to the theme and object of the 
poet. I shall set down a few in- 
stances of this. ; 

Petrus Cuneus asserts the trite 
axiom that the “ beginning of a poem 
should be gentle, modest, and tem- 

rate ;” but Samuel Johnson, with 

is usual sturdy sense, has shown 
that in this supposed rule Horace 1s 
miscenceived and Addison mistaken ; 
the préemial verses of both the Iliad 
and Odyssey being rather splendid 
than unadorned. (Rambler, No. 158.) 
I should be glad to acme any 
disciple of ison what there 1s su- 
perior in magnificent elevation to this 

assage (among several others sim! 

) in the alleged: plain exordium of 
the Paradise Lost ? 


Instruct me, for thou know’st ; thou from 
the first . ’ ‘ ™ 
Wast present, and with mighty wings ©" 


Dove-like, sat’st brooding o’er the vastaby*s, 
And madest it pregnant ? 
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When Cuneus cries out on the ex- 
clamation of Nonnus, 

Arrest the changing Proteus ! let him show 
His varying form, since various is my song— 
and talks of “‘ uncouth and frivolous 
sense,” and the “ invention of a 
jejune and empty poor dabbler in 
poetry,” he seems to “ puff out his 
angry cheeks” on a very small occa- 
sion. That the diction of Nonnus is 
a little barbarous, and that he sub- 
tilizes too much, and trifles too wit- 
tily with the changes of the sea 
god, as influencing the transitions of 
his story, must be admitted: but in 
a poem of diversified mythological 
fables, the invention of Proteus seems 
both ingenious and suitable. If it be 
objected that his exordium is loaded 
and pompous in details, why is Vir- 
gil to escape clear of the same cen- 
sure? The truth is, that Virgil was 
an Augustan poet: he belonged to 
the golden age: he was the prince of 
poets, and could do no eee 
though after panting through the 
cumbrous and prolix invocation pre- 
fixed to the Georgics, an unclassical 
reader might be tempted to exclaim, 


Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
Quale sopor, 
If Virgil, after having made already 
an unmerciful muster of personages, 
could cry out “O ati ye gods and 
desses!” surely, Nonnus might 
€ permitted to place Proteus before 
us under a few of his hypothetical 
transformations. 
In the moment of inspiration the 
poet exclaims,— 
Bring me the wand, ye Muses! clash the 
Gi — the i of Bacch 
ve to m e1 r us. 
Hin vheu Ising 
And again,— 
Bring me the wand, ye Mimallonian maids! 
deff'as my bosom—(my wont vesture 
) 


STORY OF 


The peaeied fawn-skin, dropping nectar'd 
ws 
Of the Maronic grape. 


On this, quoth Cuneus, “he who 
begins to kindle up his subject to un- 
prepared ears, seems to be mad a- 
mong people who are in their senses, 
and is, I may say, like a drunken 

erson among others who are sober. 
ou see nothing here but Buacchic 
rant and Corybantic noise.” 

Oh brains of Bolanus! what an 
error! to presume to be Bacchic 
while preparing to celebrate the god 
of Bacchanals 

The said Petrus no doubt regard- 
ed Euryalus in the Dionysiacs, wield- 
ing a sword twenty cubits long, as on 
a par with Jack the Giant-killer. He 
had better have commented on the 
Gnomici Poete Greci, and “left the 
world” of fabulous romance “ for 
others to bustle in.” 

The merit of Nonnus is, that he has 
decked out the classic mythology 
with a gothic wildness of fancy. He 
has also several graceful tales and 
pleasing adventures, though expand- 
ed by luxuriant amplification, and 
tricked out here and there with spark- 
ling conceits in the Italian manner. 
To the usual slang of criticism it is 
sufficient to reply, that the Diony- 
siacs is a poem confessedly irregular, 
and irreducible to any single rule of 
epic writing. The unity of the poem 
consists merely in its-title. Bacchus 
is the centre of the system by arbi- 
trary position: he has his own set of 
adventures and exploits, which are 
not always necessarily connected 
with those of the other mythological 
personages, who move in eccentric 
orbits, and pursue their erratic course 
independent of the hero. I beg to 
introduce the poet of Panopolis to 
such readers as have not made a vow 
to read nothing but the settlement of 
Eneas in Italy. Viva. 


AMPELUS. 


From the Dionysiacs, Book 1). 
The Wrestling-match. 
Both, in delighted converse link’d, to thicket shades repair, 
And now the ivy spear they throw that flits in empty air ; 


Now on the treeless ocean shore in th’ sunlight stray ; 
Now rouse from rocks the lion whee couch on hills for prey : 


Anon in solitude 
on some river's 


the banks 


rt stream, 


where bright the rolling pebbles gleam, 


ith wrestler’s gripe in sportful mood they struggled all alone ; 


Nor tripod.as their palm of strife, nor flower-wreath’d caldron, shone : 
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Not pamper’d courser neighing stood ; but double flutes of love 

Withtwo-voiced whispers breath’d,and this the prize for which they strove, 

And lovely was their strife ; and Love himself within the ring, 

With wrestler Hermes at his side, stood trembling on the wing : 

And looking on they wrought the while a chaplet of delight ; 

Where with Narcissus hyacinths their purple blooms unite. 

Both in the midst sprang forth at once these wrestlers fair as Love, 

And round each others’ backs their hands a finger-fillet wove: 

A finger-chain beneath their loins, a mutual yoke of hands, 

Dragging with arms and elbow-joints in intertwisted bands ; 

And in their clasp reciprocal they lifted from the ground 

Each other’s body, snatch’d in air, descending, round and round ; 

A double pleasure thus employ’d th’ Olympian dweller’s mind, 

Lifting and lifted thus by turns upon the wafted wind. 

Round Bacchus’ wrist with fasten’d gripe the boy his fingers strain’d, 

And caught his unreluctant hand as in a yoke retain’d ; 

But he around the youth’s smooth loins his freed hands winding cast ; 

With grasp all frantic-fond he caught the twining wrestler fast, 

And toss’d him up ; then Ampelus a deft advantage took, 

And Bacchus’ ankle suddenly with foot extended strook ; 

And with a gentle smile he sank beneath his fellow’s thrust, 

As though by that soft foot-sole tripp’d, self-rolling in the dust. 

The naked boy incumbent sat upon the prostrate god, 

Who as he writhed him to and fro heaved back the pleasing load ; 

Till with stretch’d heel, that delves the sand, his nimble back he lifts, 

Yet shows but half his strength, and thus with striving turns and shitts, 

And sleight of quick-repelling hand throws off the lovely freight ; 

The stripling’s bended elbow propp’d upon the sand his weight : 

Then on the god’s resisting back with crafty leap he swung 

His sidelong form, and round the loins as with a chain he clung ; 

With heel to ankle firmly apa his kneading knees he plied, 

And drew his foot-sole right outstreteh’d along the twisting side : 

Roll’d headlong in each other’s twine they tumbled on the soil ; 

The dripping moisture from them rain’d, the herald of their toil ; 
‘ill Bacchus, he who bore the form of strongly grappling Jove, 

Spontaneous-vanquish’'d, loosed his hold, thoug “ unvanquish d strove: 

As mighty-statured Jupiter upon Alpheus’ bank, 

Self-prostrated to Hercules, knee-tottering reel’d and sank. 

To see the sportive fight achieved, the youth’s delighted hand 

Upheld the prize, the two-voiced pipe ; and stooping from the strand, 
e wash'd away the beaded dust, and as he dash’d the stream, 

His body, dropping silver, shed a lambent lovely gleam. 

(To be continued.) 








SUN-SET. 


We come, sweet Eve, thy gently sloping sky, 
And softly whispering wind that breathes of rest, 
And clouds, unlike what anes gallop’d by,— 
Now stopp’d, as weary, huddling in the West ; 
Each, by the farewell of Day's closing eye, 
Left with the smiles of Heaven on its breast ! 
Meck nurse of weariness, how sweet to meet 
Thy soothing tenderness, to none denied ; 
To hear thy whispering voice :—Ah! heavenly sweet, 
Musing and listening by thy gentle side, 
Lost to life’s cares, thy colour’d skies to view, 
Picturing of pleasant worids unknown to care, 
And, when our bark the rough sea flounders through, 
Warming in hopes its end shall harbour there. 






















Les Machabées. 


LES MACHABEES, OU LE MARTYRE; 


TRAGEDIE EN CINQ ACTES, PAR M. ALEXANDRE GUIRAUD! 


Représentée pour la premicre fois le 14 Juin, 1822, au Théétre Royal de l’Odéon, 
par les Comédiens du Roi. 


We hear that this tragedy (of 
which our readers may find the sub- 
ject in the 7th chapter of the second 
book of Maccabees) has had a greater 
success than any which has syeaees 
for a long time on the French stage. 
We do not wonder atit. The novelty 
of the subject,—-the animation of the 
dialogue,--the violent conflict between 
maternal Jove and religious enthu- 
siasm in the breast of Salomé,—the 
heroism of her martyred sons,—the 
suspense in which we are kept as to 
their fate,—their triumphant suffer- 
ings,—and the fury of their persecu- 
tor Antiochus, terminating in his 
ownutterconsternation and dismay,— 
all this must have agitated the feel- 
ings of the audience strongly from 
beginning to end. At least we know 
that so it has been with us on read- 
ing it. Yet, with all this, we feel 
that there is a want of poetry 
throughout; of which there would 
be the more right to complain, if it 
did not pervade all the tragedies we 
are acquainted with since the so 
much celebrated age of Louis XIV. 
By a want of poetry, we do not mean 
the absence of fine descriptions of 
buildings, and groves, and rocks, and 
sea-views, and moonlight landscapes; 
but we mean the absence of a power- 
ful metaphoric diction, such as at 
once testifies the poet’s genius,* and 
1s the true index of passion,—such 
as Aristotle, from his own sagacity, 
or from the practice of his country« 
men, concluded to belong properly 
to the drama,—and such as Shak- 
Speare, without knowing any thing 
of Aristotle, or the countrymen 
of Aristotle, excelled in above all 
others. Itis herein that not only the 
modern French, but even Italian tra- 
sedians, (not excepting Alfieri and 


Monti), are miserably deficient. We 
remember an attempt (we are not 
sure whether by Voltaire or not) at 
translating the following words in 
Hamlet,— 


The serpent, that did sting thy father’s life, 
Now wears his crown : 


and all that came of it was,— 
Enfin, c’est ton oncle! 


We are, however, sincerely glad 
to find the Tragic Muse making any 
thing like a stand on, the French 
stage. We should have liked to see 
Mrs. Siddons rushing in upon our 
own, unable to support the torture 
of her sons, after she had encouraged 
them not to shrink from the trial, 
and uttering some such words as the 
following :— 


Non, non, laissez moi fuir.—Dieu ne l’exige 
pas 5 

Et l’effort est trop grand pour le cur d’une 
mere. 

Tous mes fils garderont leur noble caractére, 

Et je n’ai pas besoin de ranimer leur foi. 


(Regardant ses vitemens avec horreur.) 
Dieu ! le sang de mes fils a rejailli sur moi! 


Le sang ruisselle encore, et la hache est 
levée. A. 5, Se. 3. 


It is not well for a writer to follow 
this German custom of bringing the 
directions to the actors into his book. 
They not only are a most unwelcome 
interruption to the reader, but may 
induce the poet, who is satisfied with 
so clumsy a method of conveying his 
meaning, to pass over many an ex~ 
quisite touch of nature. When Rosse 
communicates to Macduff the murder 
of his wife and children, if Shak- 
speare could have contented himself 
with a parenthesis in italics to this 
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effect,—( Here Macduff pulls his hat 
close over his face, and rests in a stupid 
silence ;) he might have thought him- 
self dispensed from making Macduff 
say to him,— 
Merciful heaven ! 
What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon 
your brows ; 
Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not 


Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it 
break. 


That fine exclamation,— 
Dieu! le sang de mes fils a rejailli sur moi ! 


which stood in no need of explana- 

tion, might perhaps have been sug- 

gested by a passage in the Polyeucte 

of Corneille, where Pauline, who has 

just witnessed the martyrdom of her 

husband, says to her father,— 

Son sang, dont tes bourreaux viennent de 
me couvrir, 

M’a dessillé les yeux, et me les vient 
d’ouvrir. 

The Christian martyr of Corneille 
is not equal to the Jewish ones of M. 
Guiraud. The sudden transition in 
Polyeucte, from his love for Pau- 
line to the ambition of martyrdom, is 
too like an exemplification of that 
mischievous saying of Voltaire’s— 

D’amour a la devotion 
Tl n’est qu’un pas; l'une et l'autre est 
faiblesse. 


M. Guiraud has contrived to sup- 
port the interest of his play without 
any love. 

As we are here reminded of Cor- 
neille, so are we elsewhere of Racine, 
but not so much to the advantage of 
the modern. In the character of 
young Mizaél, he has plainly had his 
eye on that of Joas in the Athalie, 
as may be seen by comparing A. 2. 
Sc. 7. of that tragedy, with A.1. Sc.3. 
of the present. But the judgment of 
Racine could not be expected in so 
young a writer. One of the first 
answers of the Hebrew boy to the 
interrogatories of king Antiochus, 
when he is asked— 

Joui.2 Hébreu, qui es-tu ? 
is — 
Sans Dieu je ne suis rien, 
Aussi puissant que vous si je l’ai pour 
soutien. 


His subsequent simplicity, in being 
so easily cajoled by the king to dis- 
cover the hiding-place of his brothers, 
is scarcely consistent with the bold. 
ness and intelligence manifested jy 
this reply. 

The author has contrived artfully 
enough to introduce the vision of He- 
liodorus, from the third chapter of 
Maccabees, b. 2. from which Ra- 
phael has taken his picture ; but he 
might surely have made something 
more of it. 


J’allais déja saisir les vases de l’autel ; 
Déja méme, a travers la foule gémissante, 
Mes soldats promenaient la hache mena- 


cante ; 
Quand la voite du temple, entr’ ouverte 
soudain, 
M’a fait voir un guerrier, qui, tout couvert 
d’airain, 
Avec ua cri semblable a la voix d'une 
armée, 
Apparaissait immense en l’enceinte en- 
flammée. 
Ce guerrier n’etoit point un fantdme im- 
teur, 
Un je ne sais quel Dieu. 
Ephraim. L’ange exterminateur. 


Héliodore. Son bouclier de feu gardait 
le sanctuaire ; 
J’ai voulu fuir; mon front était dans la 
poussiére ; 
Et de mon corps meurtri les membres fla- 
gellés 
Se débattaient en vain sous ses coups re- 
doublés ; 
Son pied divin pressait ma poitrine san- 
glante. 
Que dis-je? il plane encorsur ma téte trem- 
blante; 
Dans mon sein palpitant il étouffe ma 
VOix $ 
Me poursuit a tes pieds. . 
Ephraim, Je le sais, je le vous. 
A. 4. Sc. 9. 


We will leave it to our readers to 
make the comparison to which we 
have referred in the Apocryphal book. 
We are informed that M. Guiraud 's 
not more than two or three-and- 
twenty years of age. The dedication 
of the tragedy to his mother does as 
much credit to his filial feelings, 4° 
the tragedy itself does to his talents 
as an author. 














Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. 


FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO. 


Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar 
of the first magnitude.—Love for Love. 


Most of our book collectors are 
familiar with The Voiyage and 
Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, 
Knight, which treateth of the way to 
Hierusalem, and marvayles of Inde ; 
and it is well known that this bold 
seeker, and fearless assertor, of incre- 
dible adventures, left England in 
1322; visited Tartary about half a 
century after Marco Polo ; religious- 
ly declined marrying the Soldan of 
Egypt's daughter, because he would 
not renounce Christianity ; and after 
wandering for thirty-four years 
through the realms oi Inde, and being 
long reputed dead, returned to pub- 
lish his Adventures, scrupulously qua- 
litying his most astounding relations 
with some such words as these :—thei 
seyne, or men seyne, but I have not 
sene it. The original English MS. is 
in the Cotton Library, but the reader, 
on referring to the Tatler, No. 254, 
will be amused with Addison’s pre- 
tended discovery of these writings, 
and the pleasant fiction of “ the 
freezing and thawing of several short 
speeches, which Sir John made in 
the territories of Nova Zembla.” 

Although the name of Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, the Mandeville of 
Portugal, has passed into a bye- 
word in England, being commonly 
used as a paraphrase for mendacity, 
little or nothing is known of his 
history or travels ; and as his strange 
work is not now of common occur- 
rence, I propose to translate, for the 
benefit of your readers, such occa- 
sional passages as most amusingly 
illustrate his circumstantial exagge- 
rations, all of which he narrates as 
an eye-witness; and thus at the 
same time exemplify the credulity of 
an age which was content to receive 
such marvels as authentic records. 
His first chapter is a short biogra- 
Phical sketch of his life, before em- 
barking for India, probably the most 
Vveracious portion of the whole nar- 
tative, and I shall therefore give it 
a8 nearly as possible in his own 
words, using only the privilege of 
abridgment.—* Whenever I reflect 
on my continual struggles, troubles, 

anxiety, since my very infancy, 
I feel great reason to reproach For- 





tune, as if her glory were only found- 
ed upon her cruelty: but when IL 
call to mind my manifold perils and 
trials in the Indies—that it has 
pleased God to relieve me from the 
persecution of the blind Fury—to 
preserve my life, and place me safe in 
port, where I may leave to my children, 
for memorial and inheritance, this 
rude and imperfect work, I feel how 
grateful I ought to be to the Giver of 
all mercies. I write for my children, 
that they may know the wonderful 
hazards I encountered in twen- 
ty-one years, having been thirteen 
times captive, and seventeen times 
sold to the Indians. and savages of 
Ethiopia, Arabia Felix, China, Tar- 
tary, Madagascar, Sumatra, and 
many other kingdoms and states of 
that oriental Archipelago, at the ex- 
tremity of Asia, which the Chinese, 
Siamese, Gueos, and Luquinese just- 
ly term the eye-lids of the world, 
and of which I shall hereafter more 
fully treat; whereby they may learn 
what is to be effected by courage, 
fortitude, and perseverance, in every 
pinch and extremity of Fate. Thank- 
ing God, therefore, for his singular 
favours, and owning all my suffer- 
ings to be the consequences of my 
sins, I take for the beginning of my 
work the time that I passed in Por- 
tugal, where I lived till I was ten 
or twelve years old, in the misery 
and poverty of my father’s house, in 
the town of Monte Mor Ouelho; 
when an uncle, desirous of promo- 
ting my fortune, and withdrawing me 
from the blind indulgence of my mo- 
ther, carried me to Lisbon, and 
placed me in the service of an illus- 
trious and wealthy lady. This hap- 
pened on St. Lucy’s day, the 13th of 
December, 1521, the same-on which 
they celebrated the funeral ceremony 
of our late king, Don Emanuel, of 
happy memory, which is the very 
earliest thing I can recollect.—After 
having been one year and a half in the 
service of this lady, an affair oc- 
curred which placed my life in in- 
stant jeopardy ; so that to escape from 
death I left her house in all haste, be- 
ing so bewildered, and overcome with 
terror, that I knew not whither I fled, 
2C2 
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until I arrived at the Port de Pedra, 
and beheld a galley loading with 
horses for Setuval, where the king, 
Don John the Third, whom God ab- 
solve, then held his court, on account 
of the great plague with which many 
parts of the kingdom were infested. 
Embarking in this galley,1 sailed the 
next day; but, alas! no sooner were 
we fairly out at sea than we were 
attacked by a French corsair, who, 
unexpectedly boarding us with fif- 
teen or twenty men, carried our ves- 
sel. After having stripped and pil- 
laged us, they took out our cargo, 
with 6000 ducats, and then scuttled 
and sunk the galley, so that out of 
our crew of seventeen not one escaped 
slavery. As they were freighted 
with arms for the Mahometans, they 
bound us hand and foot, intending 
to sell us for slaves in Barbary; but 
at the end of,thirteen days it pleased 
Fortune that, about sunset, they dis- 
covered a skip, to which they gave 
chase all night, following in her 
track, like ald corsairs accustomed to 
such frigandage, and running along- 
side towards day-break, they fired 
three guns and boarded her, killing 
six Portuguese and ten or twelve 
slaves. 

** It proved to bea large and good- 
ly vessel belonging to a Portuguese 
merchant, called Sylvestre Godinho, 
coming from St. Thomas’s, with a 
great quantity of sugar and slaves, 
worth 40,000 ducats ; so that having 
now such a rich booty, the corsairs 
abandoned their plan of going to 
Barbary, and set sail for the coast of 
France, taking with them as slaves 
such of our crew as were capable of 
assisting them in their navigation. 
As for me, and the others who remain- 
ed, they landed us by night at a place 
called Melides, where we remained 
all miserably naked, and covered 
with wounds from the blows and 
lashes we had received. In this piti- 
able state we arrived next morning 
at St. James de Cacen, and here our 
sufferings were relieved, principally 
by a lady named Donna Beatrix, 
daughter of Count Villanova; when, 
after being cured of our wounds, we 
all betook ourselves whithersoever 
we thought we might best mend our 
fortunes. For my part, poor as I 
was, I wandered with six or seven 
companions in misery to Setuval, 
where good fortune instantly placed 





me in the service of Francisco de Fa- 
ria, a gentleman in the household of 
the grand commander of St. James, 
who, in reward of four years’ service, 
gave me to the aforesaid commander, 
to act as chamberlain, which | did 
for eighteen months. But as the 
wages then paid were insufficient for 
my support, necessity compelled me 
to quit him, though I availed myself 
of his influence to obtain permission 
for embarking to the Indies, being 
resolved to try my fortune in the 
East, and submit to whatever good 
or ill fate might be reserved for me 
in those unknown and remote coun- 
tries.” 

On the 1Jth of March, 1537, our 
traveller set sail with a fleet of five 
ships, and arrived safely at Mozam- 
bique, whence they were ordered by 
the governor to proceed to Diu, as 
he was in daily expectation of the 
armies of the Grand Turk, to avenge 
the loss of Sultan Bandar, King of 
Cambay, whom the said governor 
had put to death the year before.— 
On their passage from Diu to the 
Straits of Mecca, they were audaci- 
ously attacked by a pirate of inferior 
force, upon whom, however, they re- 
taliated with such destructive eflect, 
that all the crew, consisting of eighty, 
were killed or drowned, with the 
exception of five, whom they made 
prisoners. One of these was the cap- 
tain, who, upon being put to the 
torture, confessed that he was a rene- 
gado Christian, having been born at 
Cedenha, but that becoming ena- 
moured of a beautiful Greek Maho- 
metan, he had renounced Christiani- 
ty and married her. Earnest and 
friendly proposals were made to him 
to abandon his errors, and resume 
the Catholic faith; all which he re- 
sisted with the most unshaken obsti- 
nacy and resolution. “ Whereupon, 
says our traveller, “ the captain infal- 
libly concluding that this abandoned 
miscreant was not to be won from 
his blindness and heresy, in not be- 
lieving the thrice holy Catholic faith, 
became suddenly inspired with such 
a lively zeal and vehement love ot 
God, that he tied him neck and heels, 
and having attached a large stone to 
his neck, cast him into the sea, where 
the wretch now shares the torments 
of his Mahomet, and keeps him com- 

any in the other world, for having 
ue his disciple in this.” 
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Giving this extract as a short spe- 
cimen of the more authentic, or, at 
least, the more credible portion of 
his narrative, I shall cite a few equal- 
ly brief passages, illustrative of those 
marvellous statements, and stupend- 
ous assertions, which have occa- 
sioned the name of Ferdinand Men- 
dez Pinto to be generally mentioned 
with the complimentary cognomen 
of “ the Liar.” 

It will hardly be expected that 
any summary or analysis of his book 
should be attempted, when the read- 
cr is informed, that it consists of 
229 closely printed chapters, into 
which we shall therefore only dip 
hap-hazard, as if consulting the Vir- 
gilian lots, and leave the result to 
declare its own auguries. And here 
it is at least consolatory, that we 
are never deluded by hearsay, nor 
fobbed off, as in the case of Sir John 
Maundevile, with—* thei seyne—or 
men seyne, but I have not sene it ;”’ 
for honest Pinto is very properly 
scrupulous upon these points, and 
scorns to be satisfied with any thing 
less than ocular demonstration. It 
is true, that both himself and the 
captain of the vessel, Antonio de Fa- 
ria, did occasionally entertain very 
grave doubts as to the marvellous 
averments of their Chinese pilot, Si- 
milau, who disdained any other re- 
ply to their injurious suspicions than 
forthwith to carry his vessel into the 
very thick and centre of the wonders 
he had described, and submit them 
to the evidence of their seven senses. 
Opening the ponderous tome at a 
venture, we seem to be poaching 
upon the manor of Bishop Pontop- 
pidan, expecting with every line to 
catch a keaken, such is the abun- 
dance of large fishes and other sea- 
game with which we are instantly 
environed. Even our traveller, ac- 
customed as he was to portentous 
Speetacles, acknowledges that he was 
somewhat startled at the sight.— 
‘We arrived at length at a port 
called Buxiphalem, in the 49th de- 
gree north, where we saw an infinity 
of fishes and serpents, of such strange 
forms, that I can hardly describe them 
without terror. In this place we 

eld some in the form of ray fish, 
which we called Peixes Mantas, above 

ur fathoms in circumference, with 
4 muzzle Jike an ox; others like 


fvormous lizards, spotted black and 
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green, having three rows of bristles 
on the back, extremely sharp, and 
as thick as an arrow, with others 
all over the body, though not so 
thick. These fish occasionally bristle 
up like porcupines, which renders 
them very dreadful to behold. ‘They 
have a very black and pointed snout, 
with sharp teeth, a foot and a halt 
long, issuing from the jaws, like the 
tusks of a wild boar, which the Chi- 
nese call Puchissuchoens. Here also 
we saw another sort, having the 
whole body extremely black, like the 
fish we call the Miller’s Thumb, but 
so prodigiously large, that the head 
alone is six paces across, and when 
they extend their fins in the water 
they appear a fathom broad. [ shall 
pass over in silence the innumerable 
other species we saw, as being foreign 
to my subject—suflice it to say, that 
during the two nights we passed in 
this spot we never thought ourselves 
in safety, on account of the lizards, 
whales, fish, and serpents by which 
we were surrounded; especially as 
we heard such a constant hissing, 
flapping, and neighing of sea-horses, 
which abound iu these parts, that 
words cannot describe the uproar.”— 
Chap. 71. 

In the very next chapter we en- 
counter a race of giants, whom sub- 
sequent travellers thought proper to 
transplant to Patagonia, whence, 
however, they have been ejected by 
more accurate navigators ; and these 
lofty specimens of humanity threaten 
to become extinct, unless revived by 
some voyager not less splendidée men- 
dax than the subject of our article.— 
In the absence of the American sea- 
serpent, and the mermaid discovered 
in the Hebrides, of which a cir- 
cumstantial account generally runs 
through the papers every two or 
three years, we may put forward the 
following narrative, which it is not 
improbable suggested to Swift the 
first idea of the Brobdingnaggians. 

«« Continuing our’ voyage, both by 
rowing and sailing, and turning our 
row according to the serpentine 
course of the river, we arrived next 
morning before a very high moun- 
tain called Botinafau, whence ran 
many rivers of fresh water. In this 
mountain there was a quantity of 
tigers, rhinoceroses, lions, ounces, and 
other wild beasts, which, leaping and 
crying, by reason of their natural 
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ferocity, made a cruel war upon the 
weaker animals, such as stags, wild- 
boars, monkeys, baboons, apes, 
wolves, and foxes, which we con- 
templated for a long time with won- 
derful pleasure, occasionally shout- 
ing all at once to frighten them, 
whereat they were little alarmed, 
not being accustomed to the pursuit 
of hunters. On leaving this moun- 
tain we encountered another, not 
less wild and savage, called Gangi- 
tanou, beyond which all the country 
is very rugged, and almost inacces- 
sible. Similau informed us, that 
certain men, called Gigauhos, dwelt 
at the foot of this place, who were 
of enormous size, living like brutes 
upon the spoils of the chase, or upon 
the rice which the Chinese merchants 
brought them from Catan, and bar- 
tered with them for furs. He as- 
sured us that more than 200,000 
skins were annually exported, which 
the Chinese consumed for the li- 
ning of winter robes, carpeting, and 
counterpanes. Antonio de Faria, 
much astonished at this, but. still 
more at the stature of these Gigauhos, 
begged the pilot to procure him the 
sight of one, assuring him, that it 
would be more gratifying to him 
than to possess all the treasures of 
China ; to which Similau replied,— 
‘ Signor Captain, as I see that this is 
essential, both to preserve my cre- 
dit with you, and to impose silence 
upon those who murmur and make 
mockery of me when I relate things 
which they consider so many fables ; 
in order that by one truth they may 
judge of another, I swear to you, 
that before sunset you shall see a 
couple of these people, and speak to 
thein, on condition that you do not 
go ashore as you have hitherto done, 
for fear any misfortune should hap- 
pen; for I assure you that these 
Gigauhos are naturally so brutal and 
fierce, that they live upon flesh and 
blood like the beasts of the forest.’ 
Among the thick trees and wild 
mountains that inclosed us as we ad- 
vanced, there was such an infinite 
number of apes, monkeys, foxes, 
wolves, stags, wild boars, and simi- 
lar animals, that they encumbered 
amd impeded one another, making 
such a loud noise that we could not 
hear ourselves speak, which amused 
us for some time ; until, upon turning 
@-point of land, we saw a young boy, 
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without any beard, driving before 
him six or seven cows which had been 
pasturing thereabout. Similau hay. 
ing made signs to him he immedi- 
ately stopped, and when we had 
gained the bank where he was, §j-. 
milau showed him a piece of green 
taffeta, whereof these savages are 
immoderately fond. Upon asking 
him by signs whether he would buy 
it, he replied with a voice very 
much broken, Quiteu—parau—fau, 


jfau—words which we could not un- 


derstand. Antonio de Faria then 
commanded that three or four yards 
of this taffeta should be given to him, 
as well as six pieces of china, which 
the savage having taken, one after 
another, he appeared transported with 
joy, and cried out—Pur pacam pochy 
pilaca hunangue doreu, which we 
could no more comprehend than the 
preceding. Leaving his cows by the 
river, he then ran off into the woods, 
being clothed in the skin of a ti- 
ger, his feet and arms naked, his 
head uncovered, and having no other 
weapon than a stick burnt at the 
end. As to his height, by what 
we could guess, it was above seven 
feet and a half; but we were much 
astonished when, in a quarter of 
an hour after, he returned, bear- 
ing upon his shoulders a live stag, 
and accompanied by thirteen people, 
eight men and five women, who led 
with them three cows, and danced 
together to the sound of a drum, on 
which, from time to time, they struck 
five times, then clapped their hands, 
and cried, Our cur hinau falem. All 
these people, both male and female, 
were clothed exactly alike, except 
that the women wore large tin brace- 
lets on the middle of their arms, and 
had much longer hair than the men, 
which they decorated with flowers. 
They had also round their necks 
chains of red shells, as large as oy- 
ster-shells. All of them had a very 
savage look, with thick lips, flat 
noses, large nostrils, and the rest of 
the body enormous, though not so 
much so as we had imagined ; for 
Antonio de Faria, having caused them 
to be measured, found that the tallest 
did not exceed eight feet in height, 
excepting an old man, who was near- 
ly six inches more. As to the wo- 
men, they were hardly seven and 4 
half feet high; and to judge by their 
looks, I should deem them very 
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coarse and gross, and less reasonable 
than any people we have ever en- 
countered. Antonio de Faria, highly 

atified that we had not come ee 
for nothing, gave them sixty pieces 
of china, a piece of green taffeta, 
and a basket full of pepper, whereat 
they were so delighted, that throw- 
ing themselves upon the ground, and 
lifting their hands to heaven, they 
all said at once, Vumguahileu opum- 
guapau lapaon, lapuon, lapaon, which 
we took for expressions of gratitude 
and thanks.”—Chap. 72. 

Our next dip into this marvellous 
tome conveys us to the city of Pekin, 
in China, which he introduces to us 
with a candid and ingenuous profes- 
sion of his own simplicity and truth, 
that ought to disarm criticism, and 
procure him implicit credence from 
all those who are not incurably scep- 
tical, or needlessly disposed to cavil 
at the following relation, made, it 
must be remembered, by an eye-wit- 
ness. 

“ As my design in writing this 
book is solely to bequeath it to my 
children, as an alphabet wherein they 
may trace my labours and travels, 
I care little about the form and style 
of its composition ; for it appears to 
me much better to leave these things 
to nature, and simply to describe 
matters as I saw them, without a- 
musing myself with hyperboles or 
circumlocutions. I shall therefore 
proceed to state, that the city of 
Pekin is situated forty-one degrees 
north ; being, according to some, thir- 
ty, and according to others, fifty 
leagues in circumference, but the 
latter estimate includes the suburbs. 
On the inside the walls are lined with 
fine porcelain, and decorated with 
painted lions and gilt banners. It 
contains five hundred Jarge pa- 
laces, called houses of the Son of the 
Sun, where are maintained all those 
soldiers who have been wounded in 
the king’s service, generally amount- 
ing to about a hundred thousand in 
number. We saw a very long street, 
with low houses, where resided twen- 
ty-four thousand watermen, the 
king’s rowers; and another of the 
same construction a full league long, 
where there were fourteen thousand 
cooks belonging to the court; anda 
third of similar form, where we be- 
eld an infinity of women of the town, 
who are exempted from the tribute 
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paid by the regular courtesans. In 
this quarter also dwell all the wash- 
erwomen, amounting, as we were 
told, to more than a hundred thou- 
sand ; and, in the same enclosure, are 
thirteen hundred noble and sump- 
tuous houses, some of them contain- 
ing a thousand people, for the reli- 
gious of both sexes. We saw also 
a good number of houses having large 
gardens attached to them, and even 
thick woods, stocked with game and 
deer of all sorts.” Chap. 104. In 
fact, the wonders they saw were 60 
manifold and bewildering, that the 
poor man says it would be impos- 
sible to enumerate them at that time, 
although he would certainly resume 
the subject, and give a more detailed 
account upon some future occasion ; 
a pledge which he shortly after re- 
deems with the following touching 
expression of his regret that he should 
have committed himself to so diffi- 
cult a task. 

“ This city of Pekin, of which I 
have promised to speak more fully, 
is so prodigious, and the sights to be 
seen therein so remarkable, that I 
almost repent my undertaking, which, 
to say the truth, I hardly know how 
to set about; for we are not to 
suppose that it is such a city as 
Rome, Constantinople, Venice, Paris, 
London, Seville, or Lisbon ; nor that 
any European city, however popu- 
lous and famous, can be compared 
with it. Neither can any of the ce- 
lebrated places beyond the confines 
of Europe pretend to rival it in its 
stupendous buildings,excessive riches, 
wonderful abundance, innumerable 
population, its great commerce, and 
infinite vessels; its courts of peace, 
justice, government, and other in- 
stitutions. By the chronicles of the 
king of China, it appears that this 
city is thirty leagues in circumfe- 
rence, without reckoning the suburbs, 
in which latter are many astonishing 
things, whereon I might enlarge if I 
thought proper. It is enclosed with 
a double wall of hewn stone, of great 
thickness, with three hundred and 
sixty gates, each having a barbican 
of two very high towers, surrounded 
by ditches, over which there is a 
drawbridge. At each gate Is an 
officer, with four halberdiers, who 
are obliged to give an account of 
every thing that enters or passes out. 
Within these walls are three thou- 
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sand eight hundred pagodas or tem- should want words were I to attempt 
ples, where are continually sacrificed a description of the quantities of the 
















vat a great number of birds and beasts, other things, such as metals of al] 
7a all wild, which they hold to be amore __ sorts, coral, cornelian, crystal, quick- 
i acceptable offering than the tame silver, vermilion, ivory, cloves, nut- 
' 85 ones, according to the assertion of megs, mace, ginger, tamarisks, cin. 
4 oe. their priests, who thus pass upon namon, pepper, cardamoms, borax, 
vad them a great abuse for an article of flower of honey, sandal, sugar, fruits, 
) faith. This city has moreover twelve conserves, venison, fish, flesh, and 


aii hundred canals, made bythe kings and fowl, as well as fruits and vegetables 
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Bi people of former days, which are of every variety. There are one hun- 
: three fathoms deep and twelve broad, dred and sixty meat markets, not only 
ee bi traversing the streets in every direc- provided with the customary flesh, 
Ee Au ae! tion, over which are bridges built but with that of horses, buffaloes, the 
ETRIAN upon arcades, with columns at each rhinoceros, tigers, lions, dogs, mules, 
2t end, and benches for the passengers. asses, chamois, otters, and zebras, 
; yy Four fairs every day are held inthe every sort being eaten in this coun- 
“+ different quarters, where we saw an try. There are also immense cellars 
eb immense abundance of silks, bro- filled with hams, smoked meats, pigs, 
io cades, cloth of gold, linen and cotton boars, and birds of every description; 
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goods, skins of martens and ermines, all which I only record to show how 
musk, aloes, fine porcelain, gold and liberally God has supplied the wants 
silver plate, pearls, gold iningots and of these poor blind infidels, in order 














py ie dust, and such like articles, whereat that his name may be glorified for 
Bai we were all much astonished. 1 ever.” Chap. 106. 8. 
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y CHARLIE STUART. 
vata . 
; “ A rew lines of the following song have found a sanctuary among Hogg’s 
ie Reliques of Jacobite Poetry; it has never before appeared in a pericct 
Hl vee state. 

ou _ 

0% Come belt the broad-sword to your side, 

{2 lik Scotchman with a true heart, 
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And make the southern vallies ring, 
Pe And shout out Charlie Stuart. 
by The lowland pipe blew saft and shrill— 
a We love a Prince as thou art; 

The highland war-pipe wilder blew— 
Thou’rt welcome, Charlie Stuart. 
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The broad-swords shone—the tartans waved— 
Of men in gallant order ; 

Some ran, some gade, some spurr’d their steeds, 
And bown’d them for the border. 

The Southrons sigh’d to leave their dames,— 
Some fled—some play’d the coward, 

*Till dark Drummossie’s fatal sun 

Sank down on Charlie Stuart. 
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A man may ride for fifty miles, 
Nor see a sweet cot smoking ; 
Yet the new-made widow sits and sings, 
While her dear wee babe she’s rocking,— 
On — think—on dowie Glencoe— 
On Murray, traitor, coward— 
On Cumberland’s blood-blushing hands— 
And think on Charlie Stuart. C. 
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I po not know a more mortifying 
thing than to be conscious of a fore- 
gone delight, with a total oblivion of 
the person and manner which con- 
veyed it. In dreams I often stretch 
and strain after the countenance of 
Edwin, whom I once saw in Peeping 
Tom. I cannot catch a feature of 
him. He is no more to me than 
Nokes or Pinkethman. Parsons, and 
still more Dodd, were near being lost 
to me, till I was refreshed with their 
portraits (fine treat) the other day at 
Mr. Mathews’s gallery at Highgate ; 
which, with the exception of the Ho- 
garth pictures, a few years since ex- 
hibited in Pall Mall, was the most 
delightful collection I ever gained ad- 
mission to. ‘There hang the players, 
in their single persons, and in grouped 
scenes, from the Restoration—Better- 
tons, Booths, Garricks, justifying the 
prejudices which we entertain for 
them—the Bracegirdles, the Mount- 
forts, and the Oldfields, fresh as Cib- 
ber has described them—the Woffing- 
ton (a true Hogarth) upon a couch, 
dallying and dangerous—the Screen 
Scene in Brinsley’s famous comedy, 
with Smith and Mrs. Abingdon, 
whom I have not seen, and the 
rest, whom having seen, I see still 
there. There is Henderson, unri- 
valled in Comus, whom I saw at 
second hand in the elder Harley— 
Harley, the rival of Holman, in Ho- 
ratio—Holman, with the bright glit- 
tering teeth in Lothario, and the deep 
paviour’s sighs in Romeo—the jol- 
liest person (“ our son is fat”) of any 
Hamlet I have yet seen, with the 
most laudable attempts (for a per- 
sonable man) at Sekine melancho- 
ly—and Pope, the abdicated mon- 
arch of tragedy and comedy, in 
Harry the Eighth and Lord Towuley. 
There hang the two Aickins, brethren 
in mediocrity—Wroughton, who in 
Kitely seemed to have forgotten that 
in prouder days he had _ personated 
Alexander—the specious form of John 
Palmer, with the special effrontery of 

bby—Bensley, with the trumpet- 
tongue, and little Quick (the retired 
Dioclesian of Islington) with his 
squeak like a Bart’lemew fiddle. There 
are fixed, cold as in life, the immove- 
able features of Moody, who, afraid 
of o'erstepping nature, sometimes 
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stopped short of her—and the restless 
fidgetiness of Lewis, who, with no 
such fears, not seldom leaped o’ the 


other side. There hang Farren and 
Whitfield, and Burton and Phillimore, 
names of small account in those times, 
but which, remembered now, or ca- 
sually recalled by the sight of an old 
play-bill, with their associated re- 
cordations, can “ drown an eye un- 
used to flow.” There too hangs (not 
far removed from them in death) the 
graceful plainness of the first Mrs. 
Pope, with a voice unstrung by age, 
but which, in her better days, must 


_ have competed with the silver tones 


of Barry himself, so enchanting in 
decay do I remember it—of all her 
lady parts exceeding herself in the 
Lady Quakeress (there earth touched 
heaven ! ) of O’Keefe, when she played 
it tothe “ merry cousin” of Lewis— 
and Mrs. Mattocks, the sensiblest of 
viragos—and Miss Pope, a gentle- 
woman ever, to the verge of ungen- 
tility, with Churchill’s compliment 
still burnishing upon her gay Honey- 
comb lips. There are the two Ban- 
nisters, and Sedgwick, and Kelly, 
aud Dignum (Diggy), and the by- 
gone features of Mrs. Ward, match- 
less in Lady Loverule ; and the col- 
lective majesty of the whole Kemble 
family, and (Shakspeare’s woman) 
Dora Jordan ; and, by her, two An- 
tics, who in former and in latter days 
have chiefly beguiled us of our griefs ; 
whose portraits we shall strive to 
recall, for the sympathy of those who 
may not have had the benefit of view- 
ing the matchless Highgate Collec- 
tion. 
MR. SUETT. 

O for a “ slip-shod muse,” to cele- 
brate in numbers, loose and sham- 
bling as himself, the merits.and the 
person of Mr. Richard Suett, come- 
dian ! 

Richard, or rather Dicky Suett— 
for so in his lifetime he was best 

leased to be called, and time hath 
ratified the appellation—lieth buried 
on the north side of the cemetery of 
Holy Paul, to whose service his non- 
age and tender years were set apart 
and dedicated. There are who do 
yet remember him at that period— 
his pipe clear and harmonious. He 
would often speak of his chorister 
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days, when he was “cherub Dic- 
ky.” 
What clipped his wings, or made it 
expedient that he should exchange the 
holy for the profane state; whether 
he had lost his good voice (his best 
recommendation to that office), like 
Sir John, “ with hallooing and sing- 
ing of anthems ;” or whether he was 
adjudged to lack something, even 
in those early years, of the gravity 
indispensable to‘an occupation which 
professeth to “commerce with the 
skies”—I could never rightly learn ; 
but we find him, after the probatien 
of a twelvemonth or so, reverting to 
a secular condition, and become one 
of us. 

I think he was not altogether of 
that timber, out of which cathedral 
seats and sounding boards are hewed. 
But if a glad heart—kind and there- 
fore glad—be any part of sanctity, 
then might the robe of Motley, with 
which he invested himself with so 
much humility after his deprivation, 
and which he were so long with so 
much blameless satisfaction to himself 
and to the public, be accepted for a 
surplice—his white stole, and albe. 

The first fruits of his seculariza- 
tion was an engagement upon the 
boards of Old Drury, at which thea- 
tre he commenced, as I have been 
told, with adopting the manner of 
Parsons in old men’s characters. At 
the period in which most of us knew 
him, he was no more an imitator than 
he was in any true sense himself imit- 
able. 

He was the Robin Good-Fellow of 
the stage. He came in to trouble all 
things with a welcome perplexity, 
himself no whit troubled for the mat- 
ter. He was known, like Puck, by 
his note—Ha! Ha! Ha!—sometimes 
deepening to Ho! Ho! Ho! with an 
irresistible accession, derived perhaps 
remotely from his ecclesiastical edu- 
cation, foreign to his prototype, of— 
O La! Thousands of hearts yet re- 
spond to the chuckling O La! of 
Dicky Suett, brought back to their 
remembrance by the faithful tran- 
script of his friend Mathews’s mimic- 
ry. The “force of nature could no 
further go.” He drolled upon the 
stock of these two syllables richer 
than the cuckoo. 

Care, that 1 vubles all the world, 
was forgotten in his composition. 
Had he had but two grains (nay, half 
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a grain) of it, he could never haye 
supported himself upon those two spi- 
der’s strings, which served him (in 
the latter part of his unmixed exist- 
ence) as legs. A doubt or a scruple 
must have made him totter, a sigh 
have puffed him down ; the weight of 
a frown had staggered him, a wrin- 
kle made him lose his balance. But 
on he went, scrambling upon those 
airy stilts of his, with Robin Good- 
Fellow, “ thorough brake, thorough 
briar,” reckless of a scratched face or 
a torn doublet. 

Shakspeare foresaw him, when he 
framed his fools and jesters. They 
have all the true Suett stamp, a loose 
gait, a slippery tongue, this last the 
ready midwife to a without-pain-deli- 
vered jest; in words light as air, vent- 
ing truths deep as the centre; with 
idlest rhymes tagging conceit when 
busiest, singing with Lear in the tem- 
pest, or Sir Toby at the buttery hatch. 

Jack Bannister and he had the for- 
tune to be more of personal favourites 
with the town than any actors before 
or after. The difference, I take it, was 
this :—Jack was more beloved for his 
sweet, good-natured, moral, preten- 
sions. Dicky was more li/red for his 
sweet, good-natured, no pretensions at 
all. Your whole conscience stirred 
with Bannister’s performance of Wal- 
ter in the Children in the Wood— how 
dearly beautiful it was !—but Dicky 
seemed like a thing, as Shakspeare 
says of Love, too young to know 
what conscience is. He put us into 
Vesta’s days. Evil fled before him— 
not as from Jack, as from an antago- 
nist,—but because it could not touch 
him, any more than a cannon-ball a 
fly. He was delivered from the bur- 
then of that death ; and, when Death 
came himself, not in metaphor, to 
fetch Dicky, it is recorded of him by 
Robert Palmer, who kindly watched 
his exit, that he received the last 
stroke, neither varying his accus- 
tomed tranquillity, nor tune, with the 
simple exclamation, worthy to have 
been recorded in his epitaph—O La. 
—O La! Bobby! 

MR. MUNDEN. 

Not many nights ago we had come 
home from seeing this extraordinary 
performer in Cockletop; and when we 
retired to our pillow, his whims! 
image still stuck by us, in a manner 
as to threaten sleep. In vain we tr! 
to divest ourselves of it by conjuring 
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up the most opposite associations. 
We resolved to be serious. We 
raised up the gravest topics of life ; 
private misery, public calamity. All 
would not do. 
—— There the antic sate 
Mocking our state— _ 
his queer visnomy—his bewildering 
costume—all the strange things which 
he had raked together—his serpen- 
tine rod swagging about in his pocket 
—Cleopatra’s tear, and the rest of his 
relics—O’ Keefe’s wild farce, and his 
wilder commentary—till the passion 
of laughter, like grief in excess, re- 
lieved itself by its own weight, in- 
viting the sleep which in the first in- 
stance it had driven away. 

But we were not to escape so 
easily. No sooner did we fall into 
slumbers, than the same image, only 
more perplexing, assailed us in the 
shape of dreams. Not one Munden, 
but five hundred, were dancing be- 
fore us, like the faces which, whether 
you will or no, come when you have 
been taking opium—all the strange 
combinations, which this strangest of 
all strange mortals ever shot his pro- 
o countenance into, from the day 

e came commissioned to dry up the 
tears of the town for the loss of the 
now almost forgotten Edwin. O for 
the power of the pencil to have fixed 
them when we awoke! A season or 
two since there was exhibited a Ho- 
garth gallery. We do not see why 
there should not be a Munden gal- 
lery. In richness and variety the 
latter would not fall far short of the 
former. 

There is one face of Farley, one 
face of Knight, one face (but what a 
one it is!) of Liston; but Munden 
has none that you can properly pin 
down, and call Ais. When you think 
he has exhausted his battery of looks, 
in unaccountable warfare with your 
gravity, suddenly he sprouts out au en- 
tirely new set of features, like Hydra. 
He is not one, but legion. Not so 
much a comedian, as a company. If 
his name could be multiplied like his 
countenance, it might fill a play-bill. 
He, and he alone, literally makes 

faces: applied to any other person, 
the phrase is a mere figure, denoting 
certain modifications of the human 
countenance. Out of some invisible 
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wardrobe he dips for faces, as his 
friend Suett used for wigs, and fetches 
them out as easily. We should not 
be surprised to see him some day put 
out the head of a river horse; or 
come forth a pewit, or lapwing, some 
feathered metamorphosis. 

We have seen this gifted actor in 
Sir Christopher Curry—in Old Dorn- 
ton—-diffuse a glow of sentiment 
which has made the pulse of a crowd- 
ed theatre beat like that of one man; 
when he has come in aid of the pulpit, 
doing good to the moral heart of a 
people. We have seen some faint 
approaches to this sort of excellence 
in other players. But in what has 
been truly denominated the “ sub- 
lime of farce,” Munden stands out as 
single and unaccompanied as Ho- 
garth. Hogarth, strange to tell, had 
no followers. ‘The school of Munden 
began, and must end, with himself. 

Can any man wonder, like him? 
can any man see ghosts, like him? or 


Sight with his own shadow—sessa—as 


he does in that strangely-neglected 
thing, the Cobler of Preston—where 
his alternations from the Cobler to 
the Magnifico, and from the Magnifi- 
co to the Cobler, keep the brain of 
the spectator in as wild a ferment, as if 
some Arabian Night were being acted 
before him, or as if Thalaba were 
no tale! Who like him can throw, 
or ever attempted to throw, a super- 
natural interest over the commonest 
daily-life objects? A table, or a 
joint stool, in his conception, rises 
into a dignity equivalent to Cassio- 
peia’s chair. It is invested with con- 
stellatory importance. You could 
not speak of it with more deference, 
if it were mounted into the firma- 
ment. A beggar in the hands of 
Michael Angelo, says Fuseli, rose 
the Patriarch of Poverty. So the 
gusto of Munden antiquates and en- 
nobles what it touches. His pots and 
his Jadles are as grand and primal as 
the seething-pots and hooks seen in 
old prophetic vision. A tub of but- 
ter, contemplated by him, amounts 
to a Platonic idea. He understands 
a leg of mutton in its quiddity. He 
stands wondering, amid the common- 
place materials of life, like primeval 
man, with the sun and stars about 
him. E.ta. 
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THE MEMOIR OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 
( Concluded.) 


I wii now beg you to accompany 
me on a somewhat less painful jour- 
ney- And do not think that this is 
foreign to the subject. The pleasures 
of a Hypochondriac are generally 
the cause of his pains. They are 
the stizps from which his hydra- 
headed visions spring. They are the 
trunk of a tree which yields no blos- 
som ;—only leaves, upon which our 
melancholy sins are written—only 
fruit, like that which grows (or grew) 
on the Dead Sea shore, full of dust 
and bitter ashes ! 

There is a poem by Mr. Charles 
Lamb (entitled Hypochondriacus), 
which gives an account of some of 
the familiars who wait upon the 
melancholy man: 

Fieree Anthropophagi, 
Spectra, Diaboli, 

W hat scared Saint Anthony, 
Hobgoblins, Lemures, 
Dreams of Antipodes, 
Night-riding incubi 
Troubling the fantasy, 

All dire illusions 

Causing confusions 3 
Figments heretical, 


Scruples fantastical, 
Doubts diabolical :— 


This is the dark side of the cata- 
logue. Let us turn over for a while 
to a sunnier page ; we must return 
to the shadows again. 

I have “all my life long” had 
some one main pursuit,—an amuse- 
ment. Throughout a large and varying 
circle the tyranny of my imagination 
spread ; but it had its limits, like the 
ocean. I had bright as well as in- 
terlunar nights,—stormy days and se- 
rener hours; some of the benefit, as 
well as all the disadvantage of the sea- 
sons, 1 had always some reigning 
paws, which was like a separate 

eing, concurrent and co-existent 
with the other, as hope may live 
with fear. My imagination was 
gloomy ; but sometimes, as the dark 
cloud is enlightened and made beau- 
tiful by the iris, it took a gentler 
colour from the things around me: 
it shrank before my strenuous exer- 
tions: it was influenced deeply by 


my pursuits. I have heard much o; 
what is called “‘ constitutional” melan- 
choly. My belief is that Hypochon- 
driasis may be almost always over- 
come by exertion. It may, perhaps, 
exist to such a degree as totally to 
weigh down the mind of the sufferer; 
but it must then be termed—insanity, 
This state is very rare, and needs 
never be apprehended. It is true, 
that most instances of suicide have 
been accompanied by extreme me- 
Jancholy ; but this has almost wiiver- 
sally arisen from external causes, as 
the death of friends, or the loss of for- 
tune. No man’s imagination is natu- 
rally morbid, except where he inhe- 
rits the seeds of insanity. On the con- 
trary, it is originally healthy, and en- 
ables its possessor to fight up against 
a legion of terrors. It is elastic, like 
the mind,—-like the body, and bends 
to accident and circumstance ;—or 
rather it takes an impression readily, 
like water, and loses it as soon. | 
speak now of its purer state. When 
it is diseased, it becomes rigid, obs- 
tinate, and retentive ; its domain 1s 
a region haunted by foul shapes, let 
loose from the caverns and dark re- 
cesses of the brain,—a turbulent ele- 
ment, fierce and unmanageable. 
And all this is (generally speaking) 
produced by—eacess. Excess of stu 
dy or amusement,—of exercise or In- 
dolence,—of eating, drinking, watch- 
ing, sleep,—too much care, too much 
neglect,—all generate, or bring to its 
terrible maturity the Hypochondri.— 
Were I a king, I would have written 
in golden letters on my halls and 
chambers, where I ate, and slept, 
and held counsel, the despised, but 
excellent word—‘ MODERATION, 

I have all my life long had some one 
main amusement. This has been 
either try, painting, music; 0, 
(deserting art for nigger I have 
taken myself to the noble science ¢ 
“ self-defence ;” or I have followed 
the theatre with its gaudy allure- 
ments, or encountered the blythe pe- 
rils of the chase. Without these 
helps, these anodynes, what res! 
tance could 1 have made to the 
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Spirit of Evil, when he beset me? 
ad he stood before me, visible, 
tangible, indeed, 1 might have hurled 
my inkstand at his head, after the 
fashion of Luther ; but times are al- 
tered since the Reformation, and the 
Devil is more cautious than formerly. 
We have no witches or killcrops here, 
as in Germany, and our stock of con- 
jurers has been much reduced. We 
occasionally, perhaps, hearone spoken 
of, and it is said, in palliation, that 
« Mr. is not much of a con- 
jurer,” &c. but even these accusa- 
tions become less frequent. The 
Evil One himself seldom comes for- 
ward, except as a mere phantom, or 
a desire, seizing upon our hopes or 
our fears; though now and then, 
indeed, he ventures abroad in the 
shape of a pig, or a bottle of wine at 
a parish or tythe dinner, and van- 
quishes the sinful laity,—aye, even 





the parson of the parish, 
And the attorney : 


for there is no “ benefit of clergy,” 
lam told, with him ; and as to the 
poor follower of law, he has always 
been held an animal “ fere nature,” 
and liable to be hunted down with- 
out pain or penalty. 

As to my amusements, my first 
love was Poetry. I remember many, 
many years ago, how I sate on the 
knee of my uncle’s old housekeeper, 
and listened to her tales of Shak- 
speare. She was a woman who had 
known better days, and had some 
taste for books. She had an excel- 
lent memory, and repeated to me 
numberless stories,—Clarissa,—The 
Vicar of Wakefield,—Pamela,—(she 
repeated Pamela to me almost as 
minutely as Richardson)—and then 
she would tell me of Lear, that mad 
old king, and of his three daughters, 
(one so good and fair, )—of Richard, 
Hubert, and Arthur, Constance, &c. 
—Iinterspersing her narrative with 
copious quotations from the plays. 

hese pretty evening tales I was ac- 
cumstomed to listen to hour after 
hour ; always stealing from the par- 





lour to my old friend’s room at the: 


time when she said “her work would 
be done,” and never willingly return- 
ra What feasts were those! How 
1 loved Cordelia, Arthur, Imogen ! 
What tears and pity I showered u 

! How fond was I, too, of that 
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young and amorous story of Verona, 
which tells of times when morning 
shone upon the world, and Love 
was a god indeed. Oh! that bright 
couple whom Death and Hymen 
crowned together—whose sepulchre 
was hidden by roses !—I vowed that 
my first money should be spent upon 
Shakspeare, and I kept my word. 
It was a school present that I re-« 
ceived, and just enough to compass 
a cheap edition. These books were 
a treasure to me. I read them through 
and through in my bedchamber, neg- 
lecting (or indifferent to) meals and 
exercise, and all other amusements 
while they lasted ; and they lasted 
long, for a young boy reads but 
slowly. Then I burned to personate 
the heroes. I became Constance, and 
raved: 1 towered as Richard: I grew 
pensive as Hamlet: I was Othello, 
with a face all over soot (I could not 
get it off readily, I remember, and 
met with a reproof),—and, in short, 
in my way, I “ played many parts ;” 
without an auditor, it is true, to ap- 
plaud, but then there were no bitter 
critics, no inattentive loungers, no 
ladies who talked throughout all my 
performance, and I was satisfied and 
happy. 

These pleasures were somewhat 
interrupted by my going to a public 
school. What excellent things I, a 
child, unlearned, when I became a 
denizen of that premature world! My 
imagination was seared by the light 
let in upon me. No mystery was left 
unexplained. I lost my faith in all 
fiction.—Do not smile at this: itis the 
straight road to all infidelity. An 
incredulous boy (that man without 
man’s capacity) is odious. I dis- 
trust him as well as hate him. Oh! 
there is something fine in the confi- 
dence of youth. It is like the gentle 
reliance of women. They lean upon us, 
the sterner sex, how beautiful in their 
weakness! Fair creatures, who are 
in our eyes the models of angels, how 
excellent ye are! More true, more 
delicate, more heroic, more gener- 
ous than we, how is it possible too 
much to praise ye! At what Ewor- 
mous Usury was the seventh rib of 
man lent out when it produced ye! 
If we could part with the others— 
but no: Nature has nothing of equal 
beauty left; and moreover we are 
all content. 
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In the intervals of school (the holi- 
days) I ran through the whole range 
of romance, from the preur chevaliers 
of the ancient time, to the banditti 
who frown through the pages of our 
modern stories. From these I pro- 
ceeded to novels, and from novels, — 
instigated, I believe, by the scraps 
of verse at the head of each chapter 
—to poetry again. I had leisure 
when I was at C , and accord- 
ingly, from Spenser down to Beattie 
and Cowper, there was nothing that 
— me. Not that I had then 
much relish for the better order of 
poets: on the contrary, I read Dry- 
den’s and Pope’s odes to Saint Ceci- 
lia in preference to Comus or Para- 
dise Regained, or Timon, or An- 
tony and Cleopatra, or Pericles,— 
the three last acts of which, by the 
bye, I maintain to be undoubtedly 
Shakspeare’s. This period I con- 
sider to be that in which my percep- 
tions were duller than either before 
or since. It was indeed a night of 
taste with me, when I read Dryden 
and Pope (and not their best wri- 
tings,—not their satires) in preference 
to our two great poets. However, 
I was soon fatigued, because never 
much delighted, and quitted the lofs 
tier muse for her sister— Music. 

Music has been much celebrated 
by poets, much oftener than paint- 
ing, and beyond it. This is very na- 
tural. There never could be much 
jealousy where the one is so inferior 
to the other. But between poetry 
and painting (though I hold the 
first to be clearly the higher and 
more comprehensive art), the dis- 
tinction is not so great. It has been 
said, that there is a closer alli- 
ance between poetry and music, 
than between painting and poetry. 
I do not think so. A poetical sen- 
tence does not of necessity so much 
imply harmony, as that there shall 
exist in it some image, detailed or 
referred to. Like all things of smaller 
power, painting and music are, 
perhaps, more perfect, within their 
own limits, than poetry herself. But 
her range is magnificent and bound- 
less—it reaches over earth and 
heaven, over air and ocean, and 
through all illimitable space. She 
can track the most subtle theories, 
the finest and most airy abstrac-~ 
tions; passion, and prejudice, and the 
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shut soul of man, yield up thei; 
secrets before her: her touch is like 
that of the painter in his power 
and her tones leave all melody for 
behind. 

Music, then, became my study, 
I followed it, as I have done all] pur- 
suits, enthusiastically. My first at- 
tempts at producing a note on the 
flute were sufficiently ludicrous. | 
practised before a mirror, in order to 
attain the proper embouchure, and the 
distortions of face, and the hideous 
noises that followed, are still alive iy 
my memory, like the “ accidents and 
offences” of yesterday. I recollect 
with pain those horrid approxima- 
tions to a tune; those creaking, jar- 
ring melodies, 


Never ending, stiJl beginning, 


with which I was wont to serenade 
the neighbourhood from sunset till 
midnight. And then the difficulty— 
I once read mathematics (by way of 
amusement!) and did not find them so 
insurmountable as I had apprehended. 
The “ pons asinorum,” more espe- 
cially, I passed over easily. But, in 
music, ‘* Haydn’s minuet,” and 
<‘ The Dusty Miller,” were real pro- 
blems, not to be mastered like lines 
and circles. They took an age ot 
labour, a world of constancy. But 
then, what unmixed delight I felt 
when I was once master of a tune! 
The rooms and garden echoed with 
my strains. Every visitor became 
acquainted with my accomplish- 
ments, and every one with whom | 
was familiar was requested in turn 
to “hear me play.” Spirit of Or- 
pheus! what visions were mine—what 
a heaven of harmony was opened to 
my fancy! It was then that | bought 
“ theories of music,” and “ diction- 
aries of music,” and “ practical les- 
sons,” and “ introductions to the 
German flute.” I talked of great 
musicians, andlistened with a hungry 
ear to every tale concerning them. 
I heard of Corelli, who could play 
the most divine airs with the strings 
of his violin loose—of Farinelli, whose 
voice was so touching, that it held 
captive in its airy chains the wills ©! 
tyrants. Then it was, that the tale 
of Amphion was no more a fable, 
nor the story of Eurydice a poets 
feigning. Music seemed to me the 
beginning and end of all : 
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From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began. 

So I sang, and so I determined it 
should continue, as far at least as I 
was concerned. 

At the time of which I am writing 
B——— park (the seat of the Mar- 
quisses of L———) was not in the pos- 
session of the present lord. It was 
unoccupied, and in a manner disman- 
tled. The furniture had been sold, 
the plants, the garden ornaments ;— 
the avenues and old stately trees had 
been cut down, or were marked for 
falling ;"—the large rooms were 
deserted :—no human tread, no fami- 
liar voice, was to be heard, except 
from one or two of the servants’ 
apartments. The steward, the gar- 
dener, the game-keeper, were there, 
each lord of his separate domain, but 
the master of all was a stranger. 
The country people “‘ about” walked 
thither on Sundays and holydays, and 
sighed to see huge marks of chalk 
staining the brown barks of the tall 
elms and branching oaks: they said, 
“it was a pity,” so it was, “ that 
so fine a 3 should be left to ser- 
vants only;" and the tenants re- 
gretted that “ my lord” did not come 
down to see them. At last, indeed, 
he came ; but he enjoyed his honours 
but a short time. After his death, 
they descended with the parks and 
possessions to his younger brother, 
who, I am told, keeps up the state 
of the old mansion with hereditary 
hospitality and pride. During the 
interregnum, if 1 may so call it, of 
possession (1 mean during the life, 
and absence, of the late Marquis) 
I used often to wander there. I 
would stray along the green forest 
ay scaring the bird or timorous 

are from its shady haunt; or else, 
with my flute and «* Handel’s water- 

iece,” safely stowed in the game- 
eeper’s boat, 1 would row to the 
middle of the broad blue lake, and 
there lie tossing among the rippling 
waters, hour after hour, while the 
woods and sounding shores re-echoed 
to my song. 

But I should tire the reader were I 
to go on thus. Be it sufficient to sa 
that I continued this pursuit (wi 
intervals) for some years, rising from 

Wheatstone’s last Number of Coun- 

Dances "—to the duetts and solos 
of Pleyel ;——thence to Haydn aud 
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Hoff meister,—to the crabbed but use- 
ful works of Kreith,—to Mozart, to 
Beethoven ; —sometimes even min- 
gling, a humble fourth, in the fine 
quartetts of Gabrielski, or startling 
the dull silence with capriccios of my 
own. In the end I became tired of 
my own music, and seceded to the 
oratorio and the opera, for pleasure 
which I could no longer atford to 
myself. Catalani was then in her 
prime, and she outwent even all my 
anticipations. I heard her sing her 
almost last song on the stage of the 
Italian Opera. It was like a crown- 
ing hymn,—the last and most melo- 
dious : 
The setting sun, and music at its close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last ; 
Writ in remembrance more than things 
long past. 
After Catalani followed Bertinotti, 
and then (returned) Grassini, Fodor, 
and others. These pleased me in 
various degrees; but I have been 
more touched by the Oratorio of 
* Acis and Galatea,” than by any of 
them. It was Mrs. Vaughan who 
used then to sing “ The flocks shall 
leave the mountains,” so sweetly, that 
I could have listened for ever. I 
have heard her again, lately; but 
she is quite another person. Harri- 
son and Bartleman then sang toge- 
ther, and very delightfully. Any one 
who recollects their “ Here shall soft 
charity repair,” will I am sure bear 
testimony to this opinion. Besides 
these, there were Braham, (with 
his peerless voice)—the Knyvetts, 
Yaniewicz, and others, all in their 
way meritorious. 

In one of the intervals, when mu- 
sic had ceased for a time to give 
me great pleasure, a book fell into 
my hands which gave a new turn to 
my thoughts. It was ‘“ A Treatise 
on the Art of Self-defence, by Thomas 
Fewtrell.” The book had not much 
merit, but it introduced great names 
to me, which I had before known but 
by imperfect report. Broughton, 
Slack, Perrins the giant, Big Ben, 
the celebrated Thomas Johnson, and 
other manly spirits, were made mani- 
fest to me. They were as brave as 
the heroes of the yore and, genes 
speaking, pretty nearly as worthy: 
ae of the difference lies in the his- 
torian:—Homer or Thomas Few- 
trell?—the odds are certainly against 
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the boxer. So much has been said 
lately about boxing, that it may be 
more agreeable to pass over this sub- 
ject, adverting merely to one or two 
circumstances connected with it. 
Boxing (or rather sparring) is an ami- 
able amusement. The Hypochondriac, 
however, should not rush at once 
into the pursuit, in the hope that, 
like a sudden plunge into the water, 
the shock may benefit his nerves. It 
should be contemplated and toyed 
with for a time, until the exercise 
becomes familiar. Flute playing is 
butan indifferent help toa Hypochon- 
driac: at least, I discovered that lean- 
ing over a music book for six hours 
daily (which I did, at one time) by 
no means tends to brighten our vi- 
sions of the future or to strengthen 
the nerves. A little even of that may 
be good, because it is an amusement, 
and withdraws the spirit from that 
fierce self-inspection which so much 
torments the melancholy man. Box- 
ing, in moderation, is excellent ; for 
that too is an amusement, and makes 
the body robust, and the spirit light- 
some and brave. I and my friend 
H—— devoted our souls to this 
fine art. Weread how great fighters 
are trained, and adopted the system 
without delay. I must own that 
H persevered more than I. 
He ran up hills wrapped in two or 
three great coats—he slept on the 
hard floor ;—he rose early (oh, what 
a sluggard then was I!) ;—he ate— 
like a young fighter in his noviciate. 
I must own that his resolution here 
was greater than mine. My aspi- 
rations were as high—my hopes: as 
great ; but I had my infirmities, like 
a person who has never been melan- 
choly. I liked the smoked atmos- 
phere of a room in which there was 
a fire, better than the wholesome air 
of March, or the varying but lovely 
skies of April—I read idle stories, 
instead of looking at the opening 
bloom, or gazing on the green face of 
nature. I have been punished for 
this; almost, one would think, 
enough. I am now a lover of the 
fields, of clear skies and balmy 
airs ; somewhat later perhaps than 
many love them,—but not I hope too 
late. 

When I became a law student I 
left music—(I returned to it after- 
wards—once, for a short time) ;— 





and when the study of the law drew 
down upon me the evil spirit of Hypo 
chondria, | resorted, as | have said. ty 
the elder dramatists and poets, and 
their contemporaries, for relief. My 
delight, when a child, in plays and 
stories, had of course little to do with 
any critical faculty. Afterwards | 
read verse with somewhat of a dic- 
eased taste; and finally, 1 returned 
to it for comfort, at a time when my 
spirit was broken by ill health, thou), 
my intellect was better than it had 
ever been. It was now that poetry 
became to me a passion. Lord Byroi: 
had just published his “ Childe Ha- 
rold.” I have no words to tell how 
I felt, how I fed upon his lines. 1 had 
seen him (several times), when I was 
a boy, and the recollection of his 
person riveted my attachment to his 
verse. Oh, the giddy pleasure o} 
that time! Never shall L worship 
any thing again as I did then. His 
name, his fame, were holy things to 
me ; and his lines, good or indiffer- 
ent, I loved and detended them all. 
Some persons say that they are “ ra- 
ther (rather!) fond of poetry,”—and 
they believe it: they do not know 
that it is a story in verse which de- 
lights them,—a plot, a character, or 
an incident. My love required not 
such nourishment: it thrived upon 
the word and the sentiment alone, 
and turned aside from all grosser 
food. The world were then devour- 
ing the very amusing verses of Sir 
Walter Scott, or were giving up their 
minds to didactic rhyme: I was 


Spell-bound amidst the clustering Cyclade«. 


I lived in sunnier climes and on 
calmer seas. The blue skies o! 
Greece, the Egean islands, the Asian 
shore (that heroic strand, where gods 
and men contended), — Leucadia, 
Parnassus, Tempe — were 7? do- 
main; and the spirit that led me on 
was one with whom I had stood face 
to face in boyhood, and thought no 
more of than of “ the idle wind which 
men regard not.” Now, with what 
reverence did I turn back upon ™y 
old recollections, and trace every fea- 
ture of a poet so illustrious with 
what deep regard did I think of him! 
I saw again his full and bold = 
eye—his high forehead—his scorntu 
lip. They were all before me- 

remembered even a few of his ¢%- 
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n my sad retirement. 


The love of poetry now begat in 
me a spirit of imitation ; i. e. | my- 
self strove to write poetry. My friends 
(those dangerous confidants) protest- 
ed that it was “ really not so bad.” 
I kept it for a couple of yéars, and 
found out that it was execrable. Yet 
it was not worse than young begin- 
It was sim- 
ply not good ;—neither more nor less. 
This, by some persons, would be 
considered as worse than total failure. 
Even that witty wicked person Don 
Juan speaks of some good gentle 


ners commonly write. 


man 


Sweating plays so middling, bad were better ; 
but I eannot agree with the son of 


Don José on this more than on one 
or two other subjects. I wrote poetry, 
then—shall I confess that I derived 
rreat pleasure from my own verses ? 
Yes; in truth it was so. A fresh 
image, a happy combination, a mus 
sical line, carried with them more 
than ordinary delight. It was not 
merely my own skill or fortunate in- 
vention that I was enamoured of, 
No; it was because they had high 
associations with them ;—because 
they bore me back through years and 
ages of romance,—by fable, and 
elegy, and holy amorous song,—past 
tales of love forgotten,— 

O’er perilous seas and faery lands forlorn, 
unto times made famous by immor- 
tal verse, and the loves (or deaths) 
which are‘therein recorded. 

In time, poetry, to which I had 
turned for refreshment and comfort, 
excited me more than the study of 
the law. All the imagery of my 
rhymes haunted me. Throngs of ra- 
diant creatures which had eluded me 
m the day thronged about me at 
night ;—tropes and metaphors of all 
sorts, personifications of Hope and 
Charity, of Love and Jealousy, and 
Despair, presented themselves. What 
golden couplets I composed! what 
lofty designs I meditated! but the 
morning eame, with its cold and 
sober dews, and all the fabrie of my 
nights disselved. Sleep sobers the 

Judgment wonderfully: I advise 
‘very young’ poet heated ima- 
sation to put aside his verses for a 
week, and to let them undergo 
Per early in the morning. If 
' tar’ beer this test, they are good 
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for something: if not,—let him try 
again. 

The transition from poetry to 
painting is easy. I was instigated, 
I believe, originally by a line of 
Thomson to inquire into the beau- 
ties of painting. ‘The Castle of 
Indolence,” has always been with 
me the most favourite of his works, 
though perhaps it is neither the best, 
nor the most characteristic of his 
genius. Therein you may read of 
enchanted things,—of idleness and 
ease, of perfumes, and silken couches, 
of bright wines, and statues, and pic- 
tures, which 


Showered all the Arabian heaven upon their 
nights ; 


and among others there are living 

landscapes, full of the light of setting 

suns, or solemn and classical, or 

wild, 

Such as Lorraine light-touch’d with soften- 
ing hue, 

Or savage Rosa dash'd, or learned Poussin 
drew. 


These were magical words to me. 
There was a music in the names,(there 
is something fine,—is it from asso- 
ciation >—in the names of all poets 
and artists) and I did not rest con- 
tented till I knew more of them, and 
of their mighty brothers of Florence 
and Bologna, of Venice and Rome. 

It was not long before I saw beau- 
ties in the elder artists which I could 
not discover in the moderns. F do 
not pretend to what is called “ natu- 
ral” taste: indeed, I do not believe 
in its-¢xistence. Taste in art is an 
acquired thing. It is unlike genius. 
It does not flash upon you like an 
inspiration: but it comes streaming 
and bright,—-and_ brighter,—-and 
brighter still, through the charmels 
of the intellect, clearing the eye and 
refining the opinion. Taste has 
been much abused. It is the “ par- 
cel of our fortunes” that is most 
valuable. It is a subtle operation of 
the mind, finer and more precious 
than the art of making true a theorem 
or unwinding an enigma. 

My first introduction to the great 
painters was through the medium 
of prints,—an indifferent one, it is 
true, but it was the best in my 
power. I looked with profound re+ 

verence on the immortal features of 
their minds, spread through countless 
<— or concentrated in a sins 
o 
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gle face or figure. I saw Titian who 
dipt his pencil in the iris, and Raf- 
faelle who unclasped the volume of 
light, and Michael Angelo, the giant 
of painting, and the patient Flemings, 
its slaves,—the seducer Correggio, 
—the magician Rembrandt:—I saw 
them all; not face to face, indeed, 
not in their original hues and essence, 
but filtered through the graver’s 
alembic, and yet with enough of 
their primal beauty to catch a young 
imagination, and to fix a love of the 
arts for ever. 

Well,—I began to collect prints ; 
I bought bad ones, as every one does. 
at first ; huge staring things that had 
no mark or merit, except “ Titian 
pinzit,” or some such authority in 
the corner ; but this was quite suffi- 
cient. In time I discovered the real 
value of this rubbish, and began to 
affect a little taste. I became a 
connoisseur—in his first state. I 
— Wille’s, and Lucas Van 

»yden’s, Wierinx’s, Strange’s, Wool- 
lett’s, Sharpe’s—(I confess that I still 
like the two last)—I was beguiled 
by the clear wiry engravings of the 
French—I liked even the little coun- 
try pictures after the Dutch artists ; 
but of Mare Antonio and Julio Bo- 
nasone (fine pictorial poet) I had 
never heard. 

From prints I proceeded to pic- 
tures. y first essay was unfortu- 
nately fortunate. I bought a Holy 
Family by I forget who,— 
but the picture dealer can tell, if he 
has not changed, as is most likely, the 
author’s name. This was “ really 
not so very bad,” for fifteen pounds ; 
and moreover, it covered a square 
yard of wall, the paper of which was 
discoloured and damp. One picture 
never contented a true lover of art, 
and accordingly I wandered from 
shop to shop, gazing, doubting, lis- 
tening, admiring,—buying !—Gentle 
reader, if thou art stung by a love of 
pictures, hearken unto me. There is 
nothing so illusive,—there is no de- 
ception 80 easy as to impose on eyes 
inexperienced in painting. The best 
judges are sometimes deceived, and 
they who are no judges, always. 
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But a person who openly sells }j. 
wares is probably honest >—Be hot 
deceived. If you go to a seller o 
pictures you will see Carracci’s 
Guido’s, Poussin’s, Domenichino’s 
&c. &c. as common asdust. If they 
are twenty years old, it is their great. 
est age; for like things of a dwarf 
creation, they reach an early matu- 
rity, without any approach to excel- 
lence. “ What is this?” you wil] 
say to the vender. “ Why Sir,” he 
answers, “* I won't deceive you: | 
really do not know. It has been 
called a Guido, and it is certain], 
very like the master. A fine expres- 
sion there, Sir. Look at thateve. | 
had it from a gentleman in Cornwall. 
It had been in the family, Sir, a hun- 
dred and fifty years. I gave a great 
deal of money for that picture, | as- 
sure you. Stop, Sir, let me wipe it 
with a silk handkerchief. Now, Sir, 
do you see ?—Look at the turn of tha 
neck. I wish I could afford to keep 
it,’ &c. &c. But no: his eloquence 
is expended in vain: the picture does 
not suit you; and you twm to an- 
other,and another, and hear the same 
eulogy lavished upon each. At last, 
perhaps, the sanctum sanctorum is 
carefully opened, and a Raffaelle, or a 
Titian, or a Leonardo da Vinci is ex- 

sed to view. ‘“ There, Sir,” the 
juggler says, “now that’s what I cal! 
a real bit of the master.” You admire. 
“ Well, what is the price? ”"—He 
looks steadily at you, as if to measure 
the extent of your simplicity, and 
says, ‘‘ Why, Sir, at one word, | 
can’t take less than a hundred ai’ 
eighty pounds.” It was in this wa) 
that I once bought a “real bit 0! 
Ruysdael. There was a pretty piece 
of water, and a sward as greet 4 
April, and a tree, under which 4 
Dryad might have lived and numb 
ed out her century. Reader, /«/ 
of the picture (including the drec) was 
not a week old. I discovered this— 
the next morning; when I viewed 
it in the broad day-light. I made my 
purchase in the evening, and rested on 
the picture dealer's honour!* | 

Historical painting (as_ painter 
use the term, thereby including 





* Since this 
men having ex 
exile, and both are, | believe, ruined. One 


two instances have come within my own knowledge of gentie- 
ample fortunes in the purchase of pictures, &c.—One of them!" 


cu . ** and pieces 


of statuary, to the amount of nearly a hundred vseahh pends He bought—tv ash, 4° 


fied his country and his creditors, in despair. 


Shall | give another instance * 
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poetical conceptions, and in some 
cases portrait) has always been my 

assion. I confess that I never “ took 
much” to landscapes. There is no- 
thing in them to satisfy an extreme 
craving of the spirit. They are thin 
food, and cannot allay a strong appe- 
tite—nor excite one. <A few, indeed, 
may claim an exception to this 
dogma, but then they are marvels,— 
anomalies. There is the famous 
“three trees” of Rembrandt, with 
its black showering cloudy sky ; and 
another by the same hand,—I forget 
what it is,—but the scene is flat, 
dwarfed and sterile ; field after field 
is stretched out to the far horizon, 
differing scarcely anything from each 
other, save in size ; and yet the whole 
wears an aspect near akin to the 
sublime. Besides these, there is one 
of Claude’s (is it the Enchanted Cas- 
tle?)—one of Salvator Rosa’s (now at 
Dulwich)—one of Gaspar Poussin’s, 
(a close umbrageous scene, with 
nymphs bathing in a deep and 
shady lake) and one of his brother 
Nicolo’s, which is now also in the 
Dulwich gallery. This last has a 
foreground occupied by a level grassy 
road, which runs under the shade of 
“melancholy boughs,” and loses itself 
at the walls of some antique city. 
On each side are tanks of water, and 
masses of marble, carved, or in ruins, 
each diminishing in size as they re- 


cede ; and at the back are obelisks 
and towers, with hanging rocks over- 
head, and in the extreme distance 
the blue mountains. The light 
which pierces through the trees, and 
throws the massy foliage into fine 
relief, has a magnificent effect ; and 
the whole picture breathes a classical 
repose.—These are all which I remem- 
ber as having interested me much 
without the aid of story. My great 
desire has always been to see the 
wonders and varieties of the human 
countenance ; the power of‘the hu- 
man figure,—where a hand speaks, 
and a foot is eloquent. I delight to 
look upon the fine flowing outlines 
of Raffaelle, and the “ terrible style” 
of Michael Angelo ; to repose on the 
languishing and voluptuous sweet- 
ness of Correggio, and to unravel the 
dark secrets of Rembrandt. I am no 
bigot in my taste. I admire all that 
I think good in each,—the sober 
beauty of Ludovico Caracci,—the 
waving — of Parmegiano,—the 
bravery of Rubens,—and the mellow 
golden lights of Titian.* I am ene 
chanted with the quaint graces of 
da Vinci, and I love to soar with the 
winged fancies of Julio Romano, and 
to luxuriate with the exquisite Bona- 
sone. For the rest (except Giorgione, 
indeed), I care but little ; but I may, 
nevertheless, be wrong in my taste. In 
landscape, I like a close sequestered 





* The Spanish painters do not, J confess, altogether please me; though the Boys of 


Murillo at Dulwich are, undoubtedly, very fine; and so were two pictures in the last ex~ 
hibition of the old masters; the one, an elderly Spanish lady, by Velasquez and the 
other, a young man in a clerical dress, and called a Spagnoletto. Yet the arts were 
honoured and patronized in Spain. I am no lover of the Emperor Charles : his cold 
calculating policy freezes up my admiration, and I never could well forgive him for 
having been the father of Phi ip the Second. But his treatment of Titian was magnificent. 
The parchment which made the great painter a Count of the empire (it is addressed, 
dilecto Tiziano de Vecellis, cquiti aurato) is worth anything ; and so is the conduct of 
Charles towards his stupid swarthy courtiers, who found fault with Titian, because he 
Was not 2 noble—in Spain. But he was elsewhere, and everywhere else, a noble of the first 
oe could afford t to dispense with the sullen respect of these dullards of “ the Pen- 
Insula,”” 
_ Philip, whom I have mentioned above in terms of reprobation, behaved, nevertheless, 
in a princely way to Zucaro, who had been sent for (from Italy) to paint the Escurial. 
18 artist seems to have had vanity enough to outweigh ten times his talent, and Philip 
knew how to check it. The following story is taken from Cumberland’s anecdotes of the 
Spanish painters. Senor,” said Zucaro to Philip, as he was displaying a painting of 
the Nativity for the great altar of the Escurial, ‘* you now behold all that art can exe- 
cute: beyond this the powers of painting cannot go.” The king was silent for a time, 
and so unmoved, that neither admiration nor contempt could be determined from the 
expression of his countenance. At last, preserving still the same indifference, he asked 
if those were eggs which one of the shepherds, in the act of running, carried in his bas- 
ket ; the painter answered him, that they were. “’7'is well he did not break them, 
said the sewage yee away ; and picture was dismissed.—It is right to add, 
that though Philip erased Zucaro’s paintings from the Escurial, and discarded him, he 
‘ewarded him in a princely manner. - ; 
2D2 
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scene, umbrageous, sylvan; or one 
of mere bareness and sublimity. I 
do not understand the medium.— 
Corn fields, and villas, and vineyards 
confound me; they seem like so 
many maps. But, independently of 
other advantages, the human figure 
seems to me to have more power, 
strictly speaking, than any other ob- 
ject. The Coliseum is stupendous, 
and so are Athos and Olympus, and 
so is the Nile, and so is the Arabian 
Desart ; but the-men of Michael An- 
gelo seem mightier than all. They 
could move a world, or bear it. Yet 
I like to gaze upon mountains and 
great rivers. I like to look upon the 
mad ungovernable ocean, and to lis- 
ten to its hollow music. The raging 
and noise, how fine they are! but 
the face of man, ploughed up and 
torn by stormy passions, is finer and 
more terrible still. In painting I 
never saw any thing like a mountain, 
or a huge precipice, or the great 
curling billows of the sea. Extreme 
altitude, and depth, and vastness, 
seem manageable in poetry only. 
The slighter Pegasus, of the sister 
muse will not bear so severe a bur- 
then. Indeed, how can man expect 
to thrust into some three feet of can- 
vas the torrent of the wide stretch- 
ing Amazon, or to take the full- 
_ likeness of “‘ Teneriff or At- 
as ’ 

And so farewell to painting. If I 
have prespaneess on preserve of 
Mr. Weathercock—( By the bye, why 
does not Mr. Weathercock go on 
with his pleasant lectures on prints 
and painters? Why does he, like a 
coy and beautiful virgin, shun the 
eye of his lovers, the “ admiring pub- 
lic?” Is there not much still to 
speak of,—fields that remain to be 
won? Let him write again,—and 

a Dll I have trespassed on Mr. 
Weathercock’s preserve, I trust that 
gay and gentle critic will excuse it. 

I will not (as I have already run 
to such length) trouble the reader 
with the pleasures of hunting. Let 
him go himself to the s in the 
dewy morning. Let him listen to the 
hound and winding horn, to the 
woody echoes, the trampling of 
horses, the shouts, the cries, the 
raging, the tearing of the chase. Let 
him see “ the field” go down gently 
to cover, like a flock to the pasture, 
or as Sir Walter did— 





Like the slow motion of a summer cloud, 


and then behold the hunters and thei; 
train, roused and sublimated from 
their seeming lethargy. Let him 
join in the noise, and the mad emy- 
lation of the day, and return at night 
hungry and victorious, tired, but not 
sad, to talk over. the perils and en. 
joyments that he has known, and he 
will do better than by even attending 
to my minute and melancholy story. 
Gentle or fair reader, lend me your 
attention a little longer, and I shall 
have done. I have no more plea- 
sures to speak of. About this time 
an accident befel me, with which (if 
you answer my presuming, and are 
either gentle or fair, or both) you 
will, I think, deeply sympathize. | fell 
—<§ How—where—what—be quick, 
Mr. Hypochondriac, and spare us?” 
Why then, then, Sir, I fell—in love. 
—* Gramercy !”—Yes: my fall was 
as deep as Powerscourt (150 feet, if 
I remember)—and it lasted as long: 
i.e. all the winter season. A pair 
of eyes, as blue—as blue—as— Prus- 
sian blue, looked on me, and took all 
the “carnation” from my cheeks. | 
was like a picture full of tender 
lights, hung up beside the gorgeous 
colouring of Rubens. I was smitten 
—annihilated—lost. How I recover- 
ed is the marvel. But I did recover, 
as this narrative will surely be sutli- 
cient to testify—How I have gone 
on since is a holy secret, not to be 
divulged. I have spoken of scars; 
but should I ever be seriously wound- 
ed, I confess that I shall probally 
keep the pleasant affliction to mysel!. 
* * * > * * bd 


—Let no one suppose that the plea- 
sures of the Hypochondriac exceed 
the measure of his pains. He has 1 
unalloyed happiness. In the honey 
there is always a sting. If he is tor- 
mented, it is enough ; and if he }s 
delighted, he has an eye to the 
consequences. His imagination | 
like an evil hoe His a 
are spectral,—vanishing as soon * 
born ; his fears only are firm, dark, 
terrible, enduring. His prospects 
are never sunny,—never smiling ; but 
Over his head appears the skye, 
And Saturn, lord of melancholic. 
For my own part I have always, eve 
in the most magnificent visions, hac 
asense of pain. If I dreamt of flow- 
ers or spices, their aromatic odov" 
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seemed impregnated with poison—(I 
believe that 1 must have repeatedly 
fainted from the excess of such oa 
sures).—If I walked among obelisks, 
or towers, Or mountains, or forests, a 
feeling of intolerable awe took pos- 
session Of ‘my spirit, and bore it 
down. They seemed ready for ever 
to topple down or overwhelm me ; 
and I had no power to resist or fly. 
My soul seemed prostrate in these 
dreams, and I myself weak, worth- 
less, and contemptible. 

Does any one wish to dream as I 
have done P—Let him banish so poor 
an ambition. Let him do things 
waking, which may be of use to him- 
self, his friends, or his country, and 
he will see the seventh heaven in his 
dreams, for they will be full of hap- 
piness, radiant,—but not alarming. 
Yet, let him not study too much, nor 
ride, nor walk, nor drink, nor eat, 
nor taste pleasure:—it is the “ too 
much” which brings the pain: a 
little of each is . 

The character of the Hypochon- 
driae’s mind is extreme susceptibility 
—he is chameleon-like, and takes his 
hue from the veriest trifle. ’Tis 
‘‘ something,—nothing,” and yet it 
bears upon him like a fate. There 
are certain things so sensitive as to 
seem anomalies among their species. 
If the stamina of the barberry are 
pricked, they move. If the sensitive 
plant is touched, it curls itself up 
and contracts its leaves. So it is 
with the Hypocondriac: he cannot 
endure an innocent joke, anda fierce 
assault of ridicule destroys him. 
He loves idleness, perhaps ?—it is 
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bad: or solitude?—that is worse. 
What then is left for him?—Why, 
every thing—in moderation. Wine, 
indeed, or such stimulants, I would 
counsel him to give up altogether, 
and to live very plainly, very tem- 
perately, very regularly. ‘ Good air 
and gentle exercise,” as the doctors 
say,—and (as I say) a resolution to 
withstand temptation, and exeess of 
all sorts, and he will go on well. 
Patient reader, farewell. Were I to 
tell thee more, our friend, the Editor, 
might think that I was overstepping 
modesty on this subject. He might 
think that I grew too explicit, and 
thou mightest esteem me a little te- 
dious. While we are good friends, 
therefore, let us part. I have suf 
fered—Oh! far more than I have 
ventured to disclose to thee. What 
is right to tell, I have told: the rest 
must remain my own unprofitable 
secret. Besides, the melancholy 
things which I have told thee have 
passed away; and I am now re- 
covering. If I have not quite 
the buoyant spirit which becomes 
me, I have Hope, at least, to cheer 
me ; I have a few books, a few pic- 
tures, and one or two—(have I not?) 
—friends. Their looks are ever gen- 
tle and bright towards me,—not doo 
radiant, 
But shedding a delicious lunar light, 
That steeps in kind oblivious ecstacy 
The care-crazed mind, like some still me- 
lody ; 
and sufficient, if I do not grow dis- 
contented, to make grecefal the fu- 
ture, and yield me some requital for 
the past. 








Che Earip French Ports. 


JEAN BERTAUT. 


Tue edition of Bertaut’s poems, 
which I met with in the old French 
library, was entitled, Recueil des 
Oeuvres Poetiques de J. Bertaut, 
Abbé d’Aunay, et premier Aumonier 
de la magne, Seconde Edition. Paris, 
1605. The reader will not expect 
much imagination in copies of verses 
written on such subjects as The Con- 
version of the King, The Reduction 
of Amiens, A Discourse presented to 
the King on his going to Picardy to 
light against the Spaniard, A Dis- 
‘eurse to the King on the Confer- 





ence held at Fontainebleau; and 
there is about as much poetry in 
them as in those by Waller, Dryden, 
and Addison, on similar occasions. 
The poem on the death of Ronsard, 
(though it has much mythological 
trifling about Proteus, and Nereus, 
and Thetis, and Jupiter, and Mer- 
cury in the shape of the Cardinal du 
Perron) becomes exceedingly inter- 
esting towards the conclusion, where 
Bertaut expresses his affection for the 
ted-poet, and the zeal which he 


c 
had early felt to imitate him:— 






; 
' 
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Je n’avois pas seize ans quand la premiere 
e 
Dont la Muse m’eprit s’alluma dans mon 
ame: 
Car deslors un desir d’eviter le trespas 
M'excita de te suivre et marcaer en tes pas ; 
Me rendit d’un humeur pensive et solitaire, 
Et fist qu’en dedaignant les soucis du vul- 
gaire, 
Mon Age que fleury ne faisoit qu’arriver 
Aux mois de son printemps desia tint de 
I’ Hyver. 
Depuis venant a voir les beaux vers de 
Desportes, 
Que Amour et la Muse ornerent en tant 
de sortes, 
Ce desir s'augmenta, mon ame presumant 
D’aller facilement sa douceur exprimant. 
Fol qui n’advisay pas que la divine grace 
Qui va cachant son art d’un art qui tout 
surpasse, 
N’a rien si difficile a se voir exprimer 
Que la facilité qui le fait estimer ! 
Lors a toy revenant, et croyant que la 
peine 
De t’oser imiter ne seroit pas si vaine, 
Je te prins pour patron, mais je peu moins 
encor 
Avec mes vers de cuivre egaler les tiens 
d'or. 
Si bien que pour jamais ma simple outre- 
cuidance, 
En gardant son desir, perdit son esperance. 
Alors vos escrits seuls me chargerent les 
mains : 
Seuls je vous estimay l’ornement des hu- 
mains : 
A toute heure, en tous lieux, je senty vostre 


hnage 
Devant mes yeux errante exciter mon cou- 


Je reveray vos noms, reveray vos hostels, 

Comme les temples saints vouez aux im- 
mortels, 

Voyant la palme Grecque en vos mains 
reverdie : 

Bref je vous adoray (s'il faut qu’ainsi je die) ; 


Tant de vostre eloquence enchanté je devins, 
ans dieux humains ou des hones 
vins. 
Tl est vrai que l’eclair de la vive lumiere 
Qu’espandoit vostre gloire en ma foible pau. 
piere, 
M’ebloiiissant la veue au lieu de m’eclairer. 
M’eust fait de vostre suite a la fin retirer. 
Rebuté pour jamais des rives de Permesse, 
Si de mon jeune espoir confirmant la pro. 
messe, 
Vous n’eussiez mon courage a poursuivre 
incité, 
Me redonnant lecoeur que vous m’aviez osté. 
Toy principalement belle e genereuse ame, 
Dont le juste regret tout le coeur nous en- 
tame, 
Qui voyant mon'destin me vouer aux neuf 
soeurs, 
Me promis quelques fruits de mes premieres 
fleurs, 
M’excitas de monter apres toy sur Parnasse, 
Et m’en donnas l’exemple aussi bien que 
l’audace, 
Me disant que Clion m’apperceut d'un bon 
? 
Lors que mon premier jour veit les rais du 
soleil : 
Qu’il me falloit oser, que pour longuement 
vivre, 
Tl falloit longuement mourir dessus le livre : 
Et que j’aurois du nom, si sans estre estonné 
Je laliois poursuivant d’un labeur obstine. 
Veuillent les cieux amis, 6 l’honneur de 
nostre age, 
Rendre l’evenement conforme a ton presage; 
Et ne permittent point que j’aye acquis en 
vain 


L’heur d’avoir veu ta face, et touché dans 
ta main. 
Cependant prens en gré, si rien de nous 
t’agrée, 
Ces pleurs, hes lieu des fleurs, ou qu au 
lieu d’eau sacrée, 


Avec toute la France atteins d'un juste deuil. 
Nous versons sur ta tombe et de l’ame ¢ 
de l'oeil. 


Scarce sixteen years I number’d when my breast 
Was with the sacred love of song possest ; 
A common doom so early I eschew’d, 
And on thy steps immortal fame pursued. 
Long ere my prime had ripen’d into man, 
From vulgar cares with proud contempt I ran ; 
Mine hours in pensive solitude were past, 
And my first spring a wint’ry cloud o’ercast : 
When, so it chanced, I lighten’d on the strain 
Where mild Desportes essay’d his happy vein. 
Love and the Muse with such a native grace 
Endued his numbers, that I thought to trace 
A copy of them in my simple lore. 
Fond that I was, who had not learn’d before 
How difficult by arts like his to please, 
Nor aught less easy than that seeming ease. 


Once more to thee I turn’d, and thought my pain 
In imitating thee would prove less vain ; 
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But still more desperate th’attempt to mould 
Verses in brass should equal thine of gold; 

So that for ever my o'erweening skill 

Had lost the hope, though it preserved the will. 
Then with no books but thine my hands were fraught ; 
Thee the sole boast of human kind I thought ; 
Thine image in all places, at all hours, 
Hovering before me, raised my drooping powers. 
Thy name I honour’d, thy abode revered, 

Like holy temples to th’immortals rear’d, 
Beholding Grecia’s palm once more expand 

Her sacred blossoms, foster’d by thy hand. 
Briefly (if I may speak so bold a word 

Thou wert become mine idol: I adored, 

And in my heart thine eloquence enshrined, 


Like to the Gods or godlike of mankind. 


True is, the blaze of that exceeding light, 
Flash'd from thy glory on my aching sight, 
Its feeble nerve o’erpowering by the ray, 
Which less illumined than confused the way, 
Had made me from thy train at last elope, 
Scared from Parnassus ; if, the youthful hope 
To follow, thou hadst not inspired again, 
Giving me back the courage thou had’st ta’en. 


Thou chiefly, noble spirit, for whose loss 
Just grief and mourning all our hearts engross, 
Who seeing me devoted to the Nine, 

Didst hope some fruitage from those buds of mine ; 
Thou didst excite me after thee t’ascend 

The Muses’ sacred hill ; nor only lend 
Example, but inspirit me to reach 

The far-off summit by thy friendly speech : 
Clio, thou saidst, when first my breath I drew, 
Had on my cradle cast a favouring view : 

That if I look’d to shun the grasp of Death, 

I should be daring, and expend my breath 

On outspread volumes: so would fair renown, 
By hard exertion won, at last my labours crown. 


May gracious Heaven, O! honour of our age, 
Make the conclusion answer thy presage: 
Nor let it only for vain fortune stand 
That I have seen thy visage—touch’d thy hand. 


Meanwhile accept, if aught thou deign of ours, 
These tears of anguish, which, instead of flowers, 
Instead of hallow’d streams thine urn to lave, 
We with all France are pouring on thy grave. 


This warm and affectionate admi- 
ration of the two poets who then di- 
vided the homage of their country- 
men, Ronsard and rtes, does 
great credit to Bertaut. His hope of 
being easily able to imitate the sweet- 
hess of the latter, his failure in the 
attempt, —his then turning to Ronsard 
as his model,—the encouragement 
Siven to him by both, and the de- 


votedness and reverence with which 
he regarded every thing that related 
to men who in his estimation were of 
so great importance,—all this is told 
with an earnestness which makes it 
impossible to doubt its truth. — 

There is not one other of his son- 
nets in the first volume that is ex- 
pressed with so much nature and 
grace as the following:-— 
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Au Monseigneur la Cardinal de Bourbon, au Nom des Habitans de Bourgucil. 


Vous voyant habiter de terres desolees 
iF Oi tout est par le feu destruit et saccagé, 
+f De soucis combatu, de perils assiegé, 
; Passant mesme les nuits de soin entremeslees ; 
Nous cueillons a regrets par ces fresches vallees 
Les fruits delicieux dont leur flanc est chargé, 
Et de ces beaux jardins ou Zephyre est loge, 
Nous foulons a regrets Jes plaisantes allees. 
Non qu’estant devenus de nous-mesme ennemis, 
Nous ayons en horreurs les delices permis, 
Dont entre tant de maux le bien nous daigne suiyre; 
Mais un public ennuy dedans I’ame nous poind, 
Voyant que loin d’icy vous ne jouissez point 
De l’aise et du repos ou vous nous faites vivre. 


re q 


ae ‘0 my Lord the Cardinal of Bourbon, in the Name of the Inhabitants 
; of Bourgueil. 


iF Whilst we behold thee sojourn in a land, 
Whose breast the track of livid fire hath scored, 
Compass’d about with perils and the sword, 
) Nor e’en one tranquil night at thy command ; 
at In these fresh valleys, with unwilling hand 
We cull the fruits in bounteous plenty pour'd ; 
On these gay lawns, amidst the ve hoard 
i Of scents and blossoms, unrejoicing stand : 
. Not that to sullen waywardness a prey, 
We loathe the gifts allow’d us, by annoy 
Untainted, midst the general misery ; 
a But that, while thou, O Prince! art far away, 
A Public concern permits not to enjoy 
That peace and quiet which we owe to thee. 


At p.238 of the first volume, is 

Timandre, Poeme, contenant une tra- 
gique Aventure. This tragical ad- 
a venture, intended to show the ill 
Sty effects of trusting in those who deal 
Re with familiar spirits, is related with 
much fluency of numbers, and a 
style remarkable for its familiarity 
and ease. 

The second volume, which con- 
re tains his love-poems, none but a 
‘4% lover could have patience to read to 


the end. Like those of Desportes, 
or of our own Cowley, they present 
us with the idea of no living object. 
The fancied mistress seems to be 
nothing more than a web stretched 
out on the warp for the purpose of 
embroidering the poet’s conceits; and 
of these, many are the mere sports 
of an idle ingenuity, which have no 
concern either with the imagination 
or the heart: such is the description 
of her hand :— 





48 Quant a sa belle main, ceste vive merveille, 

+ Qui de ma liberté rend I’Amour possesseur, 
“a Elle se it dire au monde sans pareille 

a Si Dieu l’eust condamnée a n’avoir point de soeur : 
f Mais pour mon double mal, elle nasquit gemelle, 


D’un marbre qui mobile en dix branches se fend : 
| L*une exerce le vol, et l'autre le recele : 
-L‘une commet le meurtre,- et autre le defend. V. 2. p. 5. 


As to her beautiful hand, that living wonder, which renders Love the 
| possessor of my freedom, it might be said to he without an equal in the | 
| world, if heaven had sontened it not to have a sister: but for my double 
misfortune it was born a twin, and both framed of a marble that is endowed 
with motion, and cleft into ten branches: the one is the committer of the 


theft, and the other its concealer; the one perpetrates the murder, aud the 


other defends it. 
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Yet it would be unjust not to own, 
that there are some genuine touches of 
tenderness: as when he is about to 
lose the company of his mistress — 
__— La crainte de perdre une chose si chere 
Fait que je ne sens point l’heur de la pos- 

seder. V. 2. p. 23. 
I feel no bliss in having, through my fear, 
To lose a thing that is so passing dear. 


Felicité passée, 


His regret for past happiness is ex- 
pressed in some verses, which, when 
I began to read them to an ingenious 
French gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, I found were so familiar to 
him, that he was able to go on with 
them, though he neither knew whence 
they came, nor was aware that such 
a poet as Bertaut had ever existed. 


Qui ne peux revenir ; 


Tourment de ma 


A 
pensee, 


Que n’ay-je en te, perdant perdu le souvenir ? 


Helas! il ne me reste 
De mes contentemens 
Qu’un souvenir funeste 
Qui me les convertit 4 toute heure en tourment. P. 39. 


O pleasures gone, but ne’er forgot, 
That still my thoughts pursue, 

Oh losing ye, why lost I not 
Remembrance of you too? 


Alas! of all its joys bereft, 
My heart looks back in vain ; 

The sad remembrance only left 
Converts them into pain. 


The following stanzas will supply future commentators with a parallel 
passage to the well-known apothegm in Shakspeare :— 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 


We write in water. 


On ne se souvient que du mal; 
I/ingratitude regne au monde: 
L’injure se grave en metal, 
Et le bienfait s’escrit en l’onde. 


Amour en sert de preuve aux siens, 
Lay qui joint la peine aux delices : 
Ceux que plus il comble de biens 
N’en celebrent que les malices. P. 45. 


Men’s wrongs alone in mind we bear ; 
Ingratitude is every where : 

Their injuries we in metal grave, 
And write their kindness in the wave. 


Love can a proof of this supply, 

Who mingles pleasure with his pain : 
The good we pass in silence by, 

And only of the ill complain. 


A pretty conceit of Waller’s is to be found in Bertaut. 
That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which on the shaft that made him die 


Espy’d a feather of his own, , 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. Waller.—Toa Lady singing 


a Song of his composing. 


Non, non, rien que notre manie 
Ne tient sa puissance en vigueur : 
Qui se plaint de sa tyrannie, 


Se plaint d’avoir faute de coeur. 
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Nous seuls brassons les amertumes 
Dont il paist nos coeurs insensez ; 
. Nous sculs empennons de nos plumes 
te Les traits dont il nous rend blessez, 


Nostre oysiveté le fait naistre : 
Nostre espoir l’allaite en naissant : 
Nostre servage le rend maistre, 
Et nostre foiblesse puissant. 
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He doth of us blind homage claim ; 
In madness we his vassals are ; 

And when his cruelty we blame, 
The fault is in our own despair. 


We only brew the bitter draughts 
On which our witless heart he feeds ; 
And our own feathers wing the shafts 
By which our wounded bosom bleeds. 


Pe Our sloth first brings the babe to light ; 

Ke Our hopes his suckling nurses be : 

oY. Our weakness giveth him his might ; 
Our servitude his tyranny. 


In one of his sonnets we have the 
same thought as in those stanzas of 
Shenstone, on which Johnson has 
bag pronounced—that the mind which 
. denies them its sympathy has no 
acquaintance with love or nature. 


Je meurs me souvenant que sa bouche de 
basme, 
» D’un baiser redoublé qui me déroba 
l’ame, 
Eu me disant adieu me pria du retour. 


—e 


Fis So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return. 


The only poem in which | have 
observed anything like an attempt to 
describe the person of his Amarantha, 
is termed an Elegy (p. 66), where 
he introduces Love appearing to him, 
after he had forsworn his affection 
for Chloris, and resolved to secure 
himself from similar engagements by 
the study of astronomy. The Goi, 
in addition to his usual weapons, thc 
bow and the quiver, has a roll of 
paper in one of his hands, and ex- 
postulates in a sarcastic vein with 
the rebel, on his intentions :— 


Et bien, jeune astrologue, a la fin ta pensée 
Des liens amoureux s’est du tout délacée ! 

O le vaillant Hercule, il a rompu mes laqs 
Pour soutenir le ciel et soulager Atlas ! 

C’est bien fait, persevere, use ainsi ta jeunesse, 
T’amusant a compter, pour fuir la paresse, 
Les estoilles du ciel, puis en fin quelque jour, 
Estant viel et caduc, fuy les plaisirs Fane. 


Well, young astrologer, and thou hast broke 
My bonds at last, and freed thee from the yoke ! 
The valiant Hercules! he bursts my net 

To hold the heav’ns up, and for Atlas sweat. 
Tis well: perséver: be thy youth employ’d 
Counting the stars, that so thou mayst avoid 
The pains of sloth ; then all thy vigour gone, 
Avoid Love’s pleasures, when old age creeps on. 


The poet replies, that the ingra- 
titude and cruelty of Chloris ‘had 
made him resolute to persevere in 
the course he had taken. On this, 
Love seems to allow the justice of 
his plea; but argues that he is not 
to give over the chase, because the 








prey has once escaped him; that 
the mariner, who has suffered ¥* 
wreck, again puts to sea; and the 
labourer, whose hopes of a harvest 
have failed, still continues to com- 
mit his seed to the earth: and, when 
Bertaut persists in his contumacy, 





1992.7] 


ends by unfolding the paper: this 
presents him with a portrait of anew 
mistress, which, as might be ex- 
pected, he finds irresistible. Here 
there is no want of sprightliness 
either in the invention or the style ; 
but his materials are spun out some- 
what too diffusely. 

Jean Bertaut was born in 1552, 
at Caen in Normandy, a province 
where the puetry of France may be 
said to have originated under the 
auspices of its English sovereigns, 
or, to speak more properly, the Nor- 
man sovereigns of England; and 
which has since continued to support 
the honours it had so early acquired. 
He was the First Almoner to Queen 
Catherine de Medici. By Henry III. 
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he was made Private Sceretary, 
Reader, and Councillor of State. 
Henry IV. who was induced partly 
by his arguments or persuasion to 
conform to the church establishment 
of France, gave him the Abbey of 
Aunay in 1594; and in 1606 ap- 
pointed him Bishop of Sees in Nor- 
mandy. Besides the poems already 
mentioned, he made a translation of 
the Second Book of the Aneid, in- 
serted in the collection of his poems, 
and a translation or paraphrase of 
the Psalms into French verse, which 
is not among them, and which was 
perhaps not made till after he became 
a bishop. He died in 1611, at the 
age of ‘ifty-nine. 


PS. Friend Janus, who has bantered me so pleasantly on my scholarship,* 


may perhaps hope, that in arriving at Bertaut I have nearly reached the end 
of my obliquity. I hope the Printer did not put the word by mistake for 
obloquy, and the Editor kindly pass the o¢adya sub silentio. Obliquity, 
however, it was printed ; and I am willing to understand the word as ap- 
plied to a kind of zodiac, through which I have been travelling, and of 
which I did indeed seem to myself nearly to have attained the limit, when 
certain other luminaries sprang up to invite me onwards. To drop the 
figure for a moment, and explain myself ;—I had almost exhausted the ma- 
terials derived from the old library in France, when another treasure of the 
same kind, in this country, was unexpectedly laid open to me by the kindness 
and liberality of its possessor. I must, therefore, entreat Janus, and in 
him all others who retain the hatred of the old Roman deity (after whom 
he was probably named) to the Gauls, that they will yet bear with me 


while I persevere a little Jonger in this Loxian course. 


Jane biceps, anni tacite labentis origo, 
Solus de Superis qui tua terga vides, 


Dexter ades......... 


Prospera lux oritur: linguisque animisque favete. 





* See our last volume, p. 469. 








THE SIEGE OF VIENNA. 


BY HANS KELLERMAN. 


I have heard it said,—and they 
were no fools who said it,—that the 
romance of life was over, that the 
days of adventure were gone by; 
but how can this be, when so many 
volumes, quarto, octavo, and duode- 
cimo, give the lie direct to the asser- 
tion? Every body now has his ad- 
ventures ; and they who cannot find 
monsters at home, contrive to make 

m in a twelvemonth’s tour of 
the continent. There is no fatigue 

a genuine tourist will not endure 


Jor the sake of talking of it afterwards, 





and if he is not lucky enough to meet 
with any robbers, he is sure to hear 
of them, which answers bis purpose 
every jot as well; nay, I once had a 
friend, who, having travelled a whole 
year to no purpose, flung himself 
in despair into the English river 
Thames, but by some singular acci- 
dent swam to shore instead of sink- 
ing, and afterwards wrote a pretty 
account,—a very pretty account in- 
deed, of his drowning and subsequent 
recovery to life. For my own part, 
however, I have been more fortunate ; 
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without stirring a step beyond my 
native city, 1 have seen and done 
enough to make a decent quarto, 
allowing the usual quantity of mar- 
gin. In good truth I may say that 
no one has suffered more for his 
country than myself, and I have 
no doubt that you will agree with me 
that all the terrors which have ever 
terrified poor human nature, whether 
by ghost or gunpowder, dirk or devil, 
are mere jokes to what I endured on 
that dreadful day when Vienna was 
bombarded by the French,—the hor- 
rible French !—the grinning, grima- 
cing,—chattering, swearing,—cring- 
ing, dancing,— frog-eating, man-kil- 
ling, French !—But to my story. 
This bombardment of Vienna took 
place in the year 1809, on the 11th of 
May, at the hour of nine—exactly to 
a minute. I want no memorandum 
to recollect the date: it cleaves tomy 
memory like the first whipping I re- 
ceived at school, and now it is my 
anno domini,—~the centre-point to 
which I refer all the past, present, and 
future transactions of my life. Nor 
will you, my kind friends, wonder at it, 
when you have heard my story; oh, 
it will make your hearts ache and 
your eyes run over! It is, indeed, 
almost too terrible for belief; poste- 
rity will hardly credit the tale; I 
shall be called a Trenck, a Tott, a 
Bruce, a Munchausen; but indeed, 
I only speak the truth, and that too 
with becoming modesty; Cesar 
himself did not tell his tale with 
greater candour ; and again, I boldly 
say that no one has suffered more for 
his native land than I have done. 
When, in the Spring of 1809, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte had advanced as 
far as Linz with the whole of the 
French army, my worthy friends and 
fellow patriots began to have fears 
for the city of Vienna, or,—to speak 
it more correctly,—for themselves in 
the city of Vienna ; for, as to the im- 
perial brick and mortar, that was a 
trifling consideration. I, as in duty 
bound, being a colonel of volunteers, 
endeavoured tocomfort them, and bade 
them take courage, though in simple 
verity I did not then know what cou- 
rage was; when, however, on the 
10th of May, the Duke of Monte 
Bello appeared before Vienna, I 
soon learnt what it was not, and that 
knowledge was at least worth the 
other half of the mystery. 1 felt a 


cold shudder creep over me at the sight 
of the Frenchmen, and 1 had very 
little difficulty in bringing over rea. 
son to the side of fear ;—“ Is there 
not danger?” quoth Fear; “ Very 
great,” replied Reason ; “ Is man,” 
continued Fear, “ educated, clothed, 
and fattened, at so much expence of 
time, labour, and money, only to be 
shot down like an old crow after 
all? Would not any lean, ignorant, 
ragged rascal be just as good food 
for powder, besides being a great 
saving to the nation?”—*“ Certain- 
ly,” replied Reason—and certain! 
Reason was in the 5 rm nobody shall 
persuade me that I have cost myself 
and my mother so much pain, only 
to be exposed to the discretion of a 
bullet—a creature that is proverbial 
for the want of discretion—a beast 
that makes no distinction of persons, 
and would as soon kill a prince as a 
peasant. Oh, the thing is not to be 
thought of; it is not good; it is not 
fit ; it is abominable. 

With this conviction, it may be 
easily supposed, I had no violent de- 
sire for fighting, though the enemy 
were Frenchmen ; it was true, that I 
heartily hated the whole race of 
them, but then we are not bound to 
cut the throat of every man who 
does not happen to be to our taste. 
And yet what was to be dme? As 
a colonel of volunteers, I could not 
handsomely run away from my men ; 
and indeed, there was much more fear 
that the lean slaves would run away 
from me, for my legs carried four 
times the load of any given pair in 
the whole regiment, and therefore 
were likely to be four times as slow 
in a retreat. Then too, if by any ex- 
traordinary chance they should stand 
firm, my plight would not be a jot 
the better; with my rotundity of 
person I should be a bull’s eye to the 
target, and every gun would be 
aimed at me; escape would be im- 
possible. . . 

Such were my reflections in the 
hungry interval between the laymg 
of the cloth and the serving up of 
dinner, that tedieus prologue which 
all cooks contrive to make as long as 
possible. This day too 1 thought 
it was longer than usual ; but at last 
the fish made its appearance ; it was 
a fine carp, and { had just — 
enough to be able to say so miuc 
without the imputation of rashness. 
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when in bounced my cousin David 
with the words, “‘ the enemy will 
attack us this evening.” 

The carp turned to wormwood in 
my mouth ; never in my life had I 
eaten so bitter a morsel, and though 
few had ever suspected me of being 
a conjuror, yet now I had the faculty 
of second sight, and of second hearing 
too, in full perfection. 


And coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore. 


I saw the glitter of the French 
bayonets, and heard the din of the 
French muskets, though all the time 
there was neither bayonet nor musket 
within five miles of the city. But 
evening came, and with it came both 
the one and the other, when by a 
strange perversion of things I could 
neither see nor hear distinctly : still, 
where my safety was concerned, I had 
a natural instinct which answered 
all the purposes of reason, and I clear- 
ly felt that it would never do to stay 
at home and receive a domiciliary 
visit from the bombs and balls ; for, 
in the first place, I reckoned that 
my quarter would be the chief point 
of attack ; and, secondly, I held that 
any one’s cellar would be much more 
convenient on the present occasion 
than my own attics, where the bul- 
Jets would tumble fresh from the air. 

All Vienna now was in confusion, 
—dogs barking, children squalling, 
women crying, and men swearing,— 
but by this time I had acquired in- 
conceivable presence of mind, for 
while every body else was running 
without any definite object, I knew 
perfectly well which way I was 
going. With more speed than I had 
»efore thought my legs were capable 
of, I posted off to the opposite side of 
the city on a visit to my cousin 
Joseph, or rather to. my cousin 
Joseph’s cellar, which at this mo- 
ment was to me the dearest spot on 
earth. I thought it, however, more 
civil to make himself the ostensible 
cause of my coming, in which I be- 
lieve that I only follow the fashion of 
most guests, whose visits are, general- 
ly speaking, less to the host than to 

wine-bins. 

With my cousin I found a stran- 
ger, who, by his pale face, evidently 
ad an eye to the cellar as well as 
myself. He had on a blue-coat, and 
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wore at his side a sabre of most ter- 
rific dimensions ; if it had not been 
for the newness of his garments I 
should have supposed him to bea 
poet, for he was as thin as a paper- 
knife, and, with the green feathers in 
his hat, looked prodigiously like an 
eel set up on its tail, and its head 
stuck with fennel. But poet or not, 
I felt he was, like myself, a coward ; 
—and why should I be ashamed ta 
own myself of that numerous frater- 
nity ? Cowardice maybe a misfor- 
tune, but it cannot be avice; valour 
is as much a gift of Heaven as the 
genius for poetry or painting, and if 
a man have it not by nature he will 
never acquire it by education ; you 
cannot whip courage into a boy like 
the classics. But I am far from 
thinking cowardice a vice; onthe con- 
trary, I deem it a virtue of the high- 
est order, a sort of necessary cement, 
without which society would not hold 
together for eight-and-forty-hours ; if 
all men were Cesars, the world 
would be too hot to hold them. Nor 
do I at. all regret that 1 belong to 
the cement of society, but rather am 
thankful to dame Nature for having 
been so economical to me in the ar- 
ticle of courage ; I shall live twenty 
years the longer for her discretion on 
this score, and twenty years of life 
are worth having to a man who eats 
three hundred and sixty-five good 
dimers inth ccourse of the twelve- 
month, not forgetting a suitable ac- 
companiment of wine, ale, and 
brandy. Besides, I am no friend of 
killing any more than of being killed; 
let he who think otherwise fol- 
low their own inclination ; I have not 
the slightest objection to their stab- 
bing, slashing, shooting, or other- 
wise slaying, any one, provided 
that one be not myself; but let them 
in return leave to me my whole skin, 
--a necessary article of clothing which 
indisputably belongs to myself, and 
myself only. The subject, however, 
is inexhaustible, and I must perforce 
leave that, as I left my cousinJoseph, 
to look after my troop of heroes. 
With this view I set off for the 
North Gate, and my step was as 
light as if I had been marching to a 
feast, so much had my courage risen 
with the certainty of a snug retreat 
in my cousin’s cellar. Scarcely had 
I got over half the ground, when the 
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stranger with the pale face was at 
my elbow. 

*‘ We are probably going the sam 
way,” said the pale-face. : 

“« To the walls,” I replied in a de- 
termined tone, and was myself al- 
most terrified at the valour of my 
own voice. In fact, I began to fear 
that I was not a coward after all, and 
that my courage might lead me into 


some danger; of all my fears, how- 


ever, that was the most superfluous. 

“‘ We shall have a dreadful night 
of it, I am afraid,” said the pale-face, 
“«* the French are terrible engineers.” 

« Psha!”—I was growing bolder 
every minute,— Psha! dulce et de- 
corum est pro patria mori. Follow my 
example and be firm.” 

“ Such a mass of flesh may well 
be firm,” replied the aoe 5 “itis 
not a trifle that can shake it ; but for 
a poor, meagre, Jath-and-plaster devil 
like myself,—why the very sneezing 
of an enemy would upset me.” 

“ Sir, Sir, be thankful to Heaven 
that you occupy so little space in the 
world; nothing but chance could 
ever direct a ball to an object so in- 
visible ; and, if it should, the breath 
of the ball would knock you down 
long before the lead itself could reach 
you.” 

The pale-face was nettled at this 
remark ; he began to grow personal, 
but I had an instinctive knowledge 
that he was more afraid than myself, 
and accordingly gave my hat the de- 
fying cock, and said: 

“It is your good luck that I have 
other and more important business on 
my hands, or here should be my an- 
swer.” 

With this I touched my sword sig- 
nificantly, and strutted off into an- 
other street in the hope of getting rid 
of him. Still I had some fear that he 
might follow me, and did not venture 
to look over my shoulder lest his 

ale face should be grinning there. 

hanks, however, to my guardian 
saint, and my own admirable presence 
of mind, I got out of this trouble- 
some business without any other in- 
jury than a little ruffling of the 
spirits. 

I found my company already at 
their post, ond: took it into my head to 
muster them, partly to show my zeal 
for the service, and partly to lay in 
a stock of reputation, while it might 
be had at acheap rate ; so that if my 


after conduct should call my valour 
in question, my present  stoutness 
might be adduced in its defence. Of 
course, I expected to find that half 
my troop had forgotten to come, for 
it was natural to suppose that the 
worthy souls were animated by the 
same peaceful sentiment as their co- 
lonel; but no, there they all were, 
young and old, thick and thin, short 
and tall, resolved, like the Spartans 
at Thermopyle, to conquer or to 
perish. I thought it a pity so much 
good spirit should be suffered to cool, 
especially as it was likely there would 
be great occasion for it ; so to keep 
up the fire, 1 harangued them; quoted 
to them all the heroes of antiquity, 
like a bead-roll of saints, (the school- 
master of the regiment had supplied 
me with their names,) and was about 
to retreat again to my cellar, when 
the officers on the same station would 
compel me to take an early supper 
with them, much against my incli- 
nation ; not that I objected to a sup- 
per; I was too good a citizen for 
that; but my better genius kept 
whispering to me, “* Go to your cou- 
sin’s cellar ; you know not what may 
happen.” - Would that I had listened 
to its suggestion ! 

The splendid appearance of the 
officers, and the smell of the hot meats, 
acted very kindly on my nerves. 
There was talking and laughing, and 
singing and swearing, drinking 
and eating, though no one knew 
whether the tables might not be 
turned, and himself be a supper for 
the worms before the morning. Even 
I felt the cheerful influence of the 
roast and boiled, and joined most 
vigorously in the patriotic toasts that 
followed rather closely on each other. 
In half an hour I had become a hero— 
a Bonaparte—when an unlucky var- 
let thought proper to drink, “ To 
those who shall fall for their native 
land and Emperor!” Never was 
any thing more misplaced than such 
a toast; every eye too was directed 
at me, as if I were the destined vic- 
tim, and they were drinking my safe 
journey to the other world. From 
that moment my courage fell like the 
English stocks ; the ringing of glasses 
was to me like the tolling of death- 
bells; and the voices about ‘me 
sounded like so many requiems. 

a chair fell, I thought the house ws 
coming down ; and if a door slammed, 
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the bombardment had begun. Inter- 
nally I vowed to get to some snug 
retreat with the first opportunity,—a 
measure which did not at all dero- 
gate from my patriotism, for the 
city would still have my good wishes ; 
and as to my presence, my military 
talents were’ not so great but that 
the state might make a shift to do 
without me. 

In amends for my deficiencies, my 
brother officers were all growing 
more and more valiant ; they agreed, 
nem. con. that the French would not 
dare to attack us ; that they wanted 
troops, wanted time, wanted cou- 
rage, wanted ammunition, wanted 
every thing, in short, but the in- 
clination ; and however strong incli- 
nation may be, it is not strong 
enough to knock down walls of brick 
and mortar. All this was convincing, 
and I was convinced, that is, my 
head was convinced; but I could not 
bring my heart over to the same be- 
lief, though the impossibility of an 
attack was proved to a demonstration; 
nothing could be clearer ; it was two 
and two make four. An officer of 
grenadiers, with a most heroic pair of 
whiskers, had the goodness to enter 
into a particular argument with me 
on the subject, and had just proved 
that not a cannon would or could 
be fired that night, when the clock 
struck nine, and at the first stroke 
it was as if heaven and earth would 
come together; the bombardment 
had really begun. The whole assem- 
bly seemed for several minutes struck 
into lifeless statues, like the king’s 
court in the Arabian Tale, each limb 
being fixed in its immediate attitude. 
My neighbour on the left had just 
brought a slice of pudding to his 
mouth, and there it remained im- 
moveable. My neighbour on the 
right had dipped his spoon into the 
gravy of a dish on which smoked a 
fine hare, and now it seemed as if he 
were feeding the animal that obsti- 
nately turned away its nose. Seve- 
ral knives and forks, that had only 
arrived half way to their respective 
mouths, were fixed in air; and the 
jaws of my opposite friend, having 

down to his breast, showed 
a cavity like the entrance to some 
nkn ion. The only sign of 
life in the assembly was with a lieu- 
tenant, who, when the first bomb 
fell, was employed in filling his glass, 
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and now continued the same action, 
while the overflowing wine ran about 
on all sides. But this state of things 
could not last long; the drums beat 
to arms, the company separated for 
their posts, and I set off for cousin 
Joseph's cellar, when, as the devil 
would have it, I was met by a mul- 
titude in full tide for the walls. To 
pass through them was impossible : 
I squeezed myself close to the wall, 
hoping that the stream might pass 
by me; but no; it seemed as if the 
crowd were come for no other earthly 
purpose than to carry me to my posi, 
whither 1 was borne by simple 
pressure in spite of all my resistance. 
Here I found my troop, their arms 
gleaming in the black torch-light. 
There was no retreating now, for one 
of the links shone on me most wn- 
mercifully, while the balls and bombs 
were whizzing like a swarm of cock- 
chaters over our heads, or rather 
over my head, for every bullet was 
directed at me—at nobody but me.— 
The object of the French seemed not 
so much to bombard Vienna as my 
innocent person ; and, what was still 
more extraordinary, the balls, one 
and all, had an intuitive knowledge 
of where I was to be found. Most 
willingly would I have retreated ra 
ther than expose my dear friends to so 
much danger on my account, for to 
stand near me was like standing near 
steel in a storm of lightning ; but L 
could not move; the dense rows be- 
hind me prevented all hopes of flight, 
so that all I could do was to screw 
myself into as small a compass as 
possible, and trust the rest to Pro- 
vidence. 

By this time some hundreds of bul- 
lets had passed over us without hurt- 
ing any one,—a. circumstance attend- 
ed with the most beneficial effect 
on my companions. Their courage 
came to them as the danger seemed 
to lessen, at which I was not at all 
surprised ; for it must be owned that 
nothing does so much injury to va- 
lour as the presence of danger. Some 
were even bold enough to talk of 
volunteering on the walls, when whiz ! 
burst a bomb amongst us, and 
stretched several of my heroes on the 
ground. In an instant all was flight 
and confusion, and I of course felt 
it my duty to call back my men to 
theirs ; so off 1 flew in pursuit of 
them, running and bawling might 
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and main, till by some accident I 
found myself deposited in an ice-cel- 
lar—Ob! I would not have ex- 
changed it for the best room in the 
Emperor's palace. I was, however, 
far from being at my ease, being 
crumpled up in a corner amidst wo- 
men and acer who were —— 
ing, praying, scolding, swearing, 

ations cone that only wanted 
the braying of the long-eared animal 
to be quite perfect in its kind. Some 
of my troops, too, had followed me 
to this place of safety, either from 
natural instinct, or because they held 
it incumbent on them to follow their 
leader in the paths of honour, even 
though they should ay to lead 
to an ice-cellar. Still there was a 
wall between me and danger, and I 
felt perfectly satisfied, though my 
crushed legs served as a seat for 
half a dozen heavy-armed grenadiers ; 
when, on a sudden, a dreadful crash 
was heard over head, and the walls 
of the cellar fairly trembled. Those 
who were before me fell plump 
against my frontal protuberance ; 


those behind tumbled on my neck 
and shoulders; while at least twenty 
legs, and as many hands, garnished 
with the usual proportion of claws, 


were digging at my sides. I firmly 
believed that the cellar was tumbling 
about us, and shouted most furious- 
ly. My men answered by a shout of 
corresponding vigour; with their 
bass mingled the tenors and sopranos 
of the women and children, and such 
a concert was raised as never had 
been heard since the siege of Troy. 
By degrees our vocalists grew 
weary, and, at the end of half an 


hour, the boldest of the party took. 


courage enough to express a hope 
that we were still living. I ven- 
tured to ask if the cellar had not 
fallen ; no one in his own person had 
reason to suppose it, though each had 
believed his neighbour was not only 
dead, but comfortably buried with- 
out the assistance of a sexton. As 
soon, hoWever, as we found that all 
of us were safe and sound, our va~ 
lour rose to the very top of the ther- 
mometer ; but it was quickly damp- 
ed by the smell of smoke, that now 
crept in upon us from a thousand 
invisible crevices. Every nose was 
agreed as to the fact, and a little 
consideration told us, that we were 
sitting under a burning house, the 
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smoke of which increased so much 
in a few minutes, that we were aj- 
mest stifled. Still no one could find 
in his heart to venture out from his 
snug retreat, amidst the shower of 
bullets that ramed incessantly. As a 
sort of compromise between terror 
and prudence, we opened the cellar 
door,—an expedient that was not 
without its evils; for it.not only let 
in the air, but a party of troops, sent 
out to recall the runaways to their 
posts. Necessity, says the proverb, 
is the mother of invention; I bound 
my red pocket-handkerchief about 
my head, groaned piteously, and be- 
sought them to let me have a sur- 
geon, and the fellows being tolerably 
drunk, my scheme succeeded. I again 
began to feel myself in safety, when 
a second party. appeared with an 
equal affection for the ice-cellar. 
Unfortunately there was no room for 
these new-comers, and they, fancying 
eur cellar concealed a store of wine, 
threatened to storm our little fortifi- 
cation. Upon this, the garrison with- 
in took up their arms; the assail- 
ants without did the same; and in 
an instant we were threatened with 
a beliun plusquam civiles What could 
be more absurd? Every shot must 
inevitably hit me who stood in the 
centre. In despair I cried out, 
“ Halt! Iam the Colonel!” Whe- 
ther it was the force of my voice, or 
the force. of subordination, I know 
not, but the soldiers drew back with- 
out firmg a single shot! At the 
moment I felt that I had achieved a 
victory ; I felt myself a real patriot ; 
I had by my own unassisted wit pre- 
vented a civil war, and saved my 
own life, as well as the lives of 
others. Truly, I began to think | 
was a hero after all, but that my va- 
lour had lain locked up in my heart, 
like the fire in a flint, and could only 
be called forth by collision. 

It was not the break of day 
that the bombardment — ee 
with proper precautions, rust my 
head pgdiatate.the open air. All was 
quiet, except in my own ears, that 
still rang with the noises of the night. 
I hastened, therefore, to assume 4 
military. a ce, shook myself 
like a her, cocked my hat 
valiantly, brought my sword to the pro- 
per tion—it had travelled round 
to my right side ;—took the hand- 
kerchief from my head, coughed thrice, 
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and by the time I reached my come 

5; looked something like. a hero. 
Ny soldiers, too, recovered their 
valour, now that there was no occasion 
for it—My case always ! just: when I 
don’t want valour, I am sure to find 
him.at my elbow ; but the moment he 
is wanted, the ungrateful rascal runs 
away, and leaves me in the lurch. 
This by the way though !—Not one 
of my party was missing, save those 


who were wounded by the fall. of the 
shell ; all looked heroes, yet many 
who now. wore most terrific faces 
smelt confoundedly of the cellar: my 
nose was too well acquaintedwith the 
smoke to be in any doubt about the 
fact ; but I wisely held my tongue, 
and have ever since passed for a man 
of valour, and been known among 
my peaceful neighbours by the ap- 
pellation of the Coloned G. 6. 
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ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

This month has brought with it 
the usual yon * = at, pe sa 
language of the play-bills, is ed 
novelty, but Ane not that which 
would be the greatest of all novelties, 
—a sterling drama. Does the fault 
lie with authors, managers, or the 
public? Eaeh party is willing to 
charge this deficiency to the account 
of the other, and it is no easy matter 
to hold the scales steadily between 
them. Qn the behalf of managers 
it has been said that it is their in- 
terest to produce good pieces, and 
that consequently they do produce 
the best which are offered to their 
selection: allowing the premises, the 
conclusion by no means follows ; for 
how many circumstances may blind 
them, as well as other men, to their 
real interest? Bad taste, personal 
likings and antipathies, the inter- 
ference of authority, and all those 
lesser hindrances which bias the daily 
current of action, may also act as 
obstacles with them, and sway them 
from that which is their real interest 
to that which is essentially their 
ruin. If it were not for our abhor- 
rence of all personality, there would 
be no want of examples to illustrate 
this maxim,—a maxim so trite and 
obvious, that its repetition can only 
be excused by the obstinate folly of 
those who will not give it credit. 

On the other hand the public must 
oi ve some Sgr ogee in = choice of 

eces ; what is positively opposed 
to their taste must aT nesianity be 
mithérawn 5 oad if they were soneed 

receive only good 8, only go 
plays could be od pays but. this 
18 supposing poner inion to be 
more active it really is: once 
rouse it into action, and its effect is 

Vor. VI. 


as prompt as it is conclusive ; but, 
for this, mere mediocrity is not a 
sufficient stimulus: besides, the mind 
in time is reconciled to inferiority of 
any kind, as the ear that has been 
long accustomed to discord loses alk 
its delicacy of perception. 

But with all the plausibility of 
such censures, as applied both to the 
managers and the public, the great 
cause of the evil seems to be in the 
want of some master-spirit to excite 
and controul the energies of talent, 
for of that there is no deficiency: 
but mere talent will not do; it can 
not create ; it is an imitative power, 
and is either good or bad according 
to the impulse of its age. One Sir 
Joshua made many artists, as one 
Byron has made many poets: it is 
the peculiar province of genius to 
call forth the excellence of inferior 
minds; and we shall seldom, if ever, 
find that a great man has stood alone 
at any time—he has rather been the 
centre of a system. Let ru man of 
real genius a r upon the stage, 
and reeliie of jae oat will start 
up from his example, the least of 
whom would be a giant in compa- 
rison with the best of our present dra- 
matists. He would have many preju- 
dices to conquer, but he would conquer 
them: in the mean time, all that 
criticism can do is to keep the way 
open, that it may not. be quite 
choked up by the weeds of error— 
to wake the public by occasional 
stimulus, that they may not fall into 
a torpid acquiescence with the drama 
as it is, and fancy it incapable of 
improvement. Above all, we would 
have our critics discard the foolish 
idea of the present age being too 
level, too uniform in its modes and 
ate nai for the production of 
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real character ; such an opinion has, 
indeed, been generally accepted, but 
it is not the less an error: the forms 
of life may be changed, and the cha- 
racters of olden times may be utterly 
extinct; but other varieties have 
succeeded to them as rich in matter, 
whether it be for pathos or for ridi- 
cule. The fact is, that we do not 
want originals, but skill to convey 
them on the canvas: instead of 
drawing from actual life we give 
transcripts from the works of others: 
ovr authors resemble those young 
artists who are clever enough to 
copy the paintings of any master, 
but who have not sufficient power to 
take their portraits from nature as 
she moves before them. Could the 
master-spirit arise that once origi- 
nated Falstaff and Othello, it would 
hardly be lost to us from the want of 
occasion. 

A second fatal absurdity, and no 
less generally received, is the idle 
dogma, that none can write a play 
except the inmates of a play-house ; 
this place of necessity draws with it 
an eternal circle of the same thoughts, 
the same characters, the same inci- 
dents, which, as they lose their effect 
by repetition, are exaggerated into 
freshness. It is not within the walls 
of a theatre that the dramatist should 
collect his materials, though it is 
there he must learn the mode of 
using them when collected. A theatre 
is the school ofthe pupil, not the 
study of the master; and he, who 
writes plays solely from the mere 
mechanic skill acquired in his visits 
before or behind the curtain, may be 
a decent play-wright, but he never 
will be a dramatic poet. It seems 
almost absurd to dwell on a fact so 
palpable ; and yet the greater number 
of our dramatists talk and write as 
if it were a perfect mystery: their 
dexterity of combination stands 
them in the place of genius; and 
they never fail because they never 
venture. 

In this class of writers we place 
Mr. Beazley, the author of Gretna 
Green. He is most assuredly, in the 
best sense of the word, a man of 
talent, but he is far removed from 
genius ; and his most popular efforts 
are only good editions of the works 
of other authors: the drama does 
not seem more peculiarly his bias 
than any other art; poetry is not 
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the vice and virtue of his existence - 
it is not a part of him; he would be 
clever in any thing, and to be clever 
in any thing is to be great in nothing, 
for genius is not so general as talent : 
its power is always more concen- 
trated, and it is perhaps this very 
singleness of object that in some 
measure constitutes its power. 
What we have said of the author 
precludes the necessity of criticism 
on his piece: the dialogue is lively 
and elegant, and the plot dexterously 
put together ; but much of its merit 
must of course be lost in the detail, 
which we give more in compliance 
with custom, than with any idea of 
its utility. — A young lady elopes 
with her lover for Scotland, and is 
sa eeye: by her guardian, who in his 
urry passes them on the road, and, 
arriving first at Gretna Green, bribes 
the innkeeper to give him notice of 
their coming. In the mean time a 
second couple appear in the persons 
of a footman and chambermaid, each 
of whom is deceived into this expe- 
dition by the pretended rank and for- 
tune of the other. Unluckily for 
their schemes, they are recognised 
by the innkeeper, Mr. Larder,—the 
gentleman as his fellow servant in 
the days of his bondage, and the lady 
as his jilting sweetheart, who had 
deserted him for a Frenchman: to 
revenge himself, he betrays them to 
each other, as Mr. Jenkins and Miss 
Betty Finnikin, and then leaves them 
to settle their mutual! accounts of de- 
ception as they best may, while he 
hurries off to inform the old guardian 
that his runaway ward has arrived 
with her lover, Lord Lovewell. Dur- 
ing his absence, a second recognition 
ot So place: in Lord Lovewell, Mr. 
Jenkins discovers a former master, 
by whom he had been dismissed for 
certain little acts of appropriation, 
such as wearing his lordship’s clothes, 
and spending his lordship’s money ; 
and tomake amends forhis past rogue- 
ries, he offers to assist him in escap- 
ing with Emily to the blacksmith. 
Lord Lovewell accepts ot ~ —- 
knavery in ent for the past, a1 
Mr. Sakis proponie the old and not 
very probable device of an exchange 
of dress and character ; by means © 
this, the lovers pass out in the very 
teeth of the old man, and, by the 
time he discovers his mistake, they 
return married from the blacksmith. 
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Miss Kelly played the chamber- 
maid; and, slight as the part is, we 
feel bound to notice it, because it was 
played by Miss Kelly. This admir- 
able actress has both gained and lost 
with us in the last three years: her 
execution is improved ; but the very 
same practice which has wrought that 
improvement, has also taken some- 
thing away from her simplicity ; there 
is more glare in her acting than there 
used to be,—more of that exaggera- 
tion which proceeds from too much 
studiousness of effect ; and though it 
is partially kept down by her pure 
taste and masculine understanding, 
yet still it is a defect in a style that 
would otherwise be perfect. If, too, 
we were to descend to particular ob- 
jections, we should say that her Betty 
Finnikin was the lady imitating the 
manners of the chambermaid, not the 
chambermaid imitating the manners 
of the lady ; but this is perhaps being 
over-critical, for there is not another 
actress on the stage who could brook 
so strict a scrutiny, without material 
injury to her reputation: but Miss 
Kelly is a star of the first order, and 
her light will be visible long after she 
has set from the theatrical horizon. 

Mr. Pearman, in Lord Lovewell, 
seemed to be out of his proper element, 
if indeed it be fair tocriticise the acting 
of a singer: there is a dash of coarse- 
ness in his manner that does not well 
suit the representative of nobility ; 
and when Miss Carew. talked of his 
lordship, it sounded like a lurking 
satire. Still, Pearman is the best act- 
ing singer on the stage, whatever may 
be the value of that praise ; and his 
Voice is of that sound quality which 
only wants the aid of science to be 
really excellent. At atime when vocal 
talent is so scarce on the English 
stage—we speak only in reference to 
the men—a singer of his pretensions 
deserves encouragement. 

Mr. Power, a recent importation 
from the Olympic, was the innkeeper 
of the piece, and it is only his own 
fault that he is not a greater favour- 
ite; he would be a good actor, if it 
were not for his consummate assur- 
ance, that shines out on his forehead, 
like the brass plate on a street door, 
Indica the name and calling of 
the itant. At the same time 
it is no more than justice to state, 

he is a clever lively fellow, 
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always in a bustle, and always act- 
ing from the impulse of overflowing 
spirits. A more intimate acquaint- 
ance with a London audience will 
render him a useful acquisition to the 
summer theatres ; and if our remarks 
induce him to give fair play to his ta- 
lents, he will have some reason to 
thank us for their severity. 

The next piece on the list is Tue 
Farr GABRIELLE, a translation, or, 
as our modern authors phrase it, an 
adaptation from the French. It is an 
elegant trifle in one act; but the sub- 
ject of it is by no means new to the 
English stage, and the plot is hardly 
worth repetition:—The soldiers of 
the League lie in wait for Henri, in 
one of his visits to the fair Gabrielle ; 
and Eloi, to save his master, as- 
sumes his name and habits. He is 
aceordingly taken prisoner, and con- 
ducted to the castle of D’Estrées, the 
father of Gabrielle,, but opposed in 
principle to the royal.lover. On the 
other hand the king is received for 
Eloi, by the young man’s intended 
bride, and the rest of the piece is 
made up of this poetical mistake. 
The submission of the Leaguers to 
Henri brings the whole to a happy 
conclusion. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

The pieces at this theatre flit along 
like the royal shadows in the cave of 
the witches; and at each fresh ap- 
pearance, we are inclined.,to cry out 
with Macbeth, “ Why do you show 
me this?” to which Mr. Morris 
would no doubt answer, “ To fill my 
treasury ;” and Mr. Morris is right, 
for these things do fill his treasury, 
though they leave the memories of 
his audience as barren as they found 
them. The argumentum aureum ig the 
strongest species of the argumentum 
ad hominem, and one to which there 
is no replying: all that we regret in 
the business is, that the judgments of 
the critic and the treasurer cannot be 
reconciled, and that the very same 
thing which meets the approbation 
of the one is always sure to be disa- 
greeable to the other. 

The new of Morning, Noon, 
and Night, is written expressly for 
the treasurer; and, indeed, Mr. T. 
Dibdin seldom writes for any other 
critic, though he has talents for a 
higher vocation, if his ambition were 
only equal to his powers. As it .is, 
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he has contrived to manufacture a 
very tolerable entertainment out of 
his old materials, and the work seems 
to be done by the same sort of pro- 
cess that regenerates silver of an an- 
tiquated fashion; the material is in 
either case flung into the melting pot, 
and, being recast in a new mould, 
comes out itself a perfect novelty, 
though the substance remains the 
same: there is, however, some slight 
difference in the result of the opera- 
tion; the silver grows purer from 
each melting, while in the dramatic 
process the dregs are generally taken 
up, and the finer parts deposited. On 
the present occasion this is more pe- 
culiarly the fact; the Opera of 
Morning, Noon, and Night, is no- 
thing more than the residue of some 
half a dozen former plays that have 
been melted down for the purpose, 
and remoulded. It is a piece of live- 
ly absurdity, often whimsical, and 
never dull, dulness being by no 
means a vice of Mr. Dibdin; his 
nonsense is always gay and sparkling, 
and from that circumstance alone issu- 
perior to the meaning of many writers, 
who make good sense so abominably 
tedious, that its company is scarcely 
tolerable. There is a moral in the 
oap and bells of Folly, as full of wit 
as it is of wisdom, which, like the 
soul of the Licentiate in Gil Blas, is 
well worth digging for ; he who once 
obtains it, will find himself an ac- 
cope companion in all society. 
‘he scene of the new piece is laid 
on the sea-coast, near the mansion 
of Sir Simon Saveall, a second sort 
of Sheva, avaricious to himself, that 
he may be bountiful to others; the 
or difference is in the object of 
their charity : Cumberland’s Jew re- 
lieved the distressed, while Sir Si- 
mon’s liberality is directed towards 
the wreckers, a set of miscreants 
whose occupation is plunder of the 
worst kind ;—the plunder of those 
whom the storm has delivered over 
to them bound and naked from the 
waters. To wean them from this hor- 
rible pursuit, he gives a salvage for 
the lives and fortunes of the ship- 
wrecked; but, it should seem, to 
little purpose. This is precisely that 
sort of improbable virtue which, like 
the feats of Jack the Giant Killer, is 
most agreeable to ignorant minds ; 


and accordingly such characters are 


always favourites with the multitude 
though, in fact, they as little belong 
to earth as Ariel or Titania : heroism 
that does not conquer impossibilities, 
or benevolence that is only rea- 
sonable, are mere every-day occur- 
rences, and not worth accepting ; 
there is nothing in them to excite, 
nothing to stimulate the fancy ; vir- 
tue must be more than virtuous, or 
it will not pass muster with the 
many. 

As a companion to Sir Simon, there 
is a Mr. Shark, who unites in him. 
self the opposite professions of pick- 
pocket and fisherman, smuggler and 
penitent, wrecker and moralist. This 
pleasant compound, by virtue of the 
moral part of his character, saves a 
Mrs. Sanguine and her two children 
from the murderous avarice of his 
brother wreckers ; and having thus 
balanced accounts with his con- 
science, turns his thoughts to matri- 
mony: with this view, he lays claim 
to the hand of Fanny Grampus, the 
daughter of an old friend and brother 
in iniquity, who has lately establish- 
ed himself as an inn-keeper; but 
neither the lady nor her pious parent 
seems disposed to acquiesce in his pre- 
tensions, though he enforces them 
rather strongly by hinting at certain 
delicate secrets which may hang his 
intended father-in-law, in case of non- 
compliance. This altercation is cut 
short by Grampus being called away 
to attend on,a fresh arrival, when 
Shark, suspecting this sudden ab- 
sence may conceal some purpose of 
treachery, absconds through the win- 
dow, with a protest, that if any one 
is to have the benefit of turning 
King’s evidence it shall be himself. 

The new-comer proves to be Cap- 
tain Sanguine, the husband of the 
shipwrecked lady, who had been 
separated from her in the night of 
their common disaster. He is attend- 
ed by that indispensable Haymarket 
character, an Irish servant, of course 
very brave, very faithful, very senu- 
mental, a desperate manufacturer of 
bulls, and a decided oma to bailiffs. 
These guests are dutifully received 
by the righteous Mr. Grampus in his 
quality of landlord; the smuggler 
and wrecker being put off when he 
puts on the apron: he informs them 
that their companion in the next 
room,— meaning Shark,—is neither 
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more nor less than a highwayman, an 
intimation which he generously gives 
them on the Bow-street principle of 
«Take care of your pockets, gentle- 
men.” 

A second traveller now appears in 
the person of Lord Scribbleton, a 
whimsical being, who fancies that 
life is conducted on the plan of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s romances, with the proper 
proportion of ghosts, murder, and 
mystery ; atid is always on the look 
out for some horror for his next new 
novel. It is in this romantic spirit 
that he takes on him the name of Mr. 
Mystic, proposing in this disguise to 
visit Miss Lydia Saveall (what a 
horrid name for a young lady! and 
a mistress to boot !)—for, according 
to the schemes of Sir Simon and his 
old friend, the Earl of Avadavat, she 
is destined to be his Lordship’s bride. 
The communicative Mr. Grampus, 
in return for some secrets entrusted 
to him by his Lordship’s French valet, 
does not hesitate to inform him that 
he has a highwayman in his house, 
pointing to the room in which Shark 
should be, but where Captain San- 
guine is; the valet of course repeats 
this to his master; as a natural con- 
sequence, the two travellers mutually 
mistake each other for a highwayman, 
and, in the very moment when this 
error could not escape being cleared 
up, Captain Sanguine is driven from 
tne field by the arrival of a bailiff, 
who, not to be without his share in 
the = of blunders, makes a 
caption of his Lordship. In the 
mean time chance leads Captain San- 

une to the castle of Sir Simon, and 

e, having been warned by the Earl of 
his son’s intended incognito, mistakes 
the soldier for the nobleman. It is 
im vain that the man of arms protests 
against any such title ; Sir Simon is 
inflexible in his belief ; and the young 
lady, Miss Emily Saveall, not to be 
behind-hand with her supposed lover, 
appears before him as her own Scotch 
cousin, while the real Lord Scribble- 
ton arrives at the castle with his 
bailiffs, in‘ the hope of proving his 
identity by the Paar: son of Sir Simon. 
The old gentleman, however, having 
one Lord in his house already, re- 
fuses to acknowledge a second ; and 
the Captain, by a continuation of his 
error at the inn, declares the stranger 
to be a highwayman ; thus conclud- 
ing the list of blunders ; and a pretty 
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long one it is too. Truly, since Shak- 
speare’s sexton, of equivocating me- 
mory, no one has more “ quarrelled 
with occasion” than Mr. Dibdin. | 

Upon the declaration of Captain 
Sanguine, his Lordship is confined in 
a cellar below the Castle, and the 
bailiffs are imprisoned with him, 
though with what purpose is not 
very evident: as the county bailifis, 
they must have been too well known 
to pass for robbers; and, if they 
were intended as guards on the sup- 
posed criminal, the novelty of the 
contrivance deserves more praise 
than the utility. Below the said cel- 
lar is a vault, in which vault Shark 
places Mrs. Sanguine and her chil- 
dren, after having a second time 
saved them from the wreckers, who 
had waylaid them on the road, with 
the intention of robbery, if not of 
murder. By another blunder,—we 
thought the list had been conclud- 
ed,—he mistakes Lord Scribbleton 
for the Captain, when the arrival of 
the Earl puts an end to these equi- 
vocations, by giving his own title 
to each person, and thus brings the 
whole to a felicitous conclusion. 

All this, it must be owned, is not 
very rational ; but, at the same time, it 
is very amusing, and evinces no slight 
degree of that nameless quality 
which, without being actually either 
wit or humour, is every jot as laugh- 
able. There is, besides, a continual 
bustle of plot, a continual change 
from grave to gay, from dialogue to 
action, and from both to music ; 
the attention is not suffered to dwell 
upon any one thing long enough to 
grow weary of it; and the story, 
though intricate, is so well put to- 
gether, and the web of it so artfully 
unfolded, that the mind is never dis- 
tracted by its variety. As to charac- 
ter, such as it actually exists in life, 
or in the fancy of the poet, that must 
not be expected from our author, 
for his world is within the narrow 
circle of a theatre ; his portraits are 
nothing more than theatrical tradi- 
tions put freshly on the canvas, but 
coloured and exaggerated by a happy 
talent for caricature, that is sure to 
excite a laugh, in defiance of rule 
Take him for all in all, 
he is one of our best farce writers—of 
the living, be it understood : 

Oh, we should have a heavy miss of thee 

If we were much in love with vanity. 
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Our art, like the great lights which 
rule the day and night, has its phases 
and its revolutions. In the spring it 
illuminates the world of London ; in 
the autumn it courses over the pro- 
vinces, and sets not till it reaches the 
‘ultima Thule,” the extremest shores 
of regions civilized or about to be 
civilized ; and in the winter it shines 
resplendent over the western cities of 
Bath and Bristol. The present month 
has abounded in “ meetings,” as they 
are technically termed. There has 
been one at Hereford, (that of the 
three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, 
and Gloucester,) one at Preston 
Guild-Merchant, and one at Liver- 
pool. Next month promises a Derby 
and a Norwich festival. 

These performances, however, ex- 
hibit little that is new or interesting 
to the musical world at large. Mrs. 
Salmon, Madame Camporese, and 
Miss Stevens,—Mr. Vaughan, Mr. 
Braham, or Mr. Sapio—Mr. Knyvett, 
or Mr. Evans—Mr. Bellamy, Mr. 
Beale, or Mr. Kellner, migrate in 
flocks, like the chaffinches, with some 
gregarious distinctions indeed, to those 
genial situations which supply “ the 
scattered store.” The selections are 
almost every where the same, and the 
only musical fact that they present 
worth recording, is the preservation 
of the works of Handel, which are 
every where kept in remembrance by 
the morning church performances; and 
thus the old English taste yet lingers 
inthe provinces,and will probably sur- 
vive for some time the popular exist- 
encé of the same pure and legitimate 
a in the metropolis. In the mean 
while, the performers carry with 
them the newest fashions in composi- 
tion and execution, and the distance 
in the knowledge of the provincials 
is by this means less remote, than 
it would otherwise be, from the ad- 
vances made annually, nay daily, in 
the metropolis. We shall become a 
musical nation at last, particularly 
if the noble amateurs should succeed 
in giving the country “ A Royal Aca- 
demy,” which will send forth its 
players, singers, and instructors, by 
annual hundreds. But this hope, as it 
seems, is even further off, than that 
of our being a musical people. It 


has been shown that the expendi. 
ture of this embryo establishment 
will require a contribution from the 
public of nearly 10,0001. per annum, 
to support it at its height. It has 
been demonstrated also, that, upon 
its present scale, if it improve the 
science, it will be likely to ruin the 
fortunes of the profession. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the project will 
either be pared down to narrower 
limitations, or transferred to the Phil- 
harmonic and the profession, who 
have been not very handsomely super 
seded, and who will carry on the de- 
sign more cautiously at least, if not 
more propitiously. But from this 
short digression, we must go back to 
the provincial meetings. Birming- 
ham, by its grand example, and by 
its amazing success, has given a new 
impulse to the employment of the art 
in charitable purposes. The festival 
at Derby is intended for the benefit of 
the County Hospital, and is on a scale 
of nearly equal magnitude with the 
bo er from which it is formed. 
ether this be, or be not success- 
ful, it is likely that the principle will 
now be often applied; and the probable 
alienation from London, which a de- 
creased income among the country 
entlemen will bring about, may ren- 
es the appetite for local pleasures of 
this sort more keen. We shall not be 
sorry if such be the effect of the re- 
trenchment now found so necessary. 
While this view of the subject pre- 
sents itself, and in the absence of 
better matter, it may not be uninter- 
esting to give a few sentences to the 
existing race of singers and their 
various attributes, in order to convey 
(briefly and rapidly as it must be) 2 
general understanding of the state of 
vocal art, but still sufficiently accu- 
rate for the purpose of acquainting our 
readers with its actual condition. 
Madame Camporese, Mrs. Salmon, 
and Miss Stevens, are now at the 
head of the list of female singers ; and 
it is not easily possible for three per- 
sizes’ using Kee —s a ae 
uently a in eir powe! 
the. meio point onl in the same 
direction, to be more various. 
Madame Camporese relies up0” 
mind more than on the natural els 
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dowments of her voice,—more upon 
the higher branches of legitimate 
science, more upon the philosophy 
of the affections and the impulses that 
rule them, than upon the mere ars 
technica, in which, however, she is by 
no means deficient. She addresses 
herself to the understanding and the 
sensibility: she gives her words with 
the declamation of a fine rhetorician ; 
she applies her powers to the expres- 
sion, rejecting, with the severest taste, 
all the blandishments of meretricious 
ornament ; but employing at the same 
time all the character that energy, 
tenderness, and transition bestow. 
Hence she is greatest in recitatives 
and songs of true passion. But na- 
ture has not been lavish of her gifts 
to Camporese, if we except the deli- 
cacy with which the judgment of this 
unquestionably great singer appears 
to be informed. Her tact is exqui- 
site; and a hearer of true taste will 
perceive in every passage the purity 
and the beauty of the design, even 
where strength of execution is the 
most positively abridged. The na- 
tural force of Catalani fills all the 
soul—her grandeur overwhelms—her 
vehemence not unfrequently shocks 
the auditor. Camporese, on the con- 
trary, gently agitates the mind. She 
sets the feelings and the imagination 
at work ; she effectuates, as Mr. Ad- 
dison says of music itself, “ the 
rising and sinking of the passions by 
casting soft or noble hints into the 
soul.” You see how much more she 
apprehends than she is able to per- 
form. But with character (which is 
style) there is a purity that ennobles, 
and a sweetness that delights. With 
much for the heart, she is more for 
the intellect than for the ear. Such 
a singer is Madame Camporese. 

Mrs. Salmon is the direct contrary 
of the warm and sensitive Italian. 
Nature has indulged her with the 
most captivating tone, whether it be 
considered for sweetness, purity, or 
fluidity, that ever seduced the ear of 
mortal. Circe and her Syrens were 
nothing to our nightingale. They 


—— would take the prison’d 

And lap it in Elysium ; ~ 
but Mrs. Salmon leaves the soul ex- 
actly where she finds it, yet contrives 
to create a physical rapture, which 
would almost persuade us that there 
18 no such thing as soul, or intellect ; 


or, if there be, that they are very un« 
necessary vehicles for musical plea« 
sure. Her singing is a flood of melody 
which she pours with such exquisite 
grace, that we hear, as it were, the 
odour of a shower of roses, scattered 
from the fingers of one of the Hours, 
and the sense revels in the delicious 
satiety. When she stands up in the 
orchestra, and begins to warble, we 
imagine instantly Aurora, and her 
streams of beamy light dazzling with 
their brightness. Her notes scintil- 
late, like the diamond lights which 
the heat of a brilliant midsummer 
sun generates from the vapour just 
above the line of the horizon.. “ She 
wantons in the wiles of sound,” and 
we hear with ecstacy. But where is 
the heart?. Exactly where it lies 
when we drink noyau—or see Paul 
flitting on the air, or Noblet corus- 
cating through her battements. The 
sense is every thing, the mind nothing. 

Miss Stevens rules in another 
sphere. She is the very queen of 
quietude and solace. Her attribute 
is to inspire “ the sacred and home- 
felt delight” with which Milton in- 
vests the invocation of his “* Lady.” 
Her singing is chastity itself. With 
a voice far more full and rich, and 
not less pure ; far more powerful, but 
neither so exquisite in its flavour, nor 
so liquid in its tones, as Mrs. Sal- 
mon’s ; she has neither the character 
of Camporese, nor the ornament of 
her English competitor. Educated 
for the stage, and exercising her 
talents principally in that region 
where coarseness is necessary for 
effect, and violence the substitute 
for true passion, she is neither un- 
finished nor vehement. We estimate 
her singing by the same standard 
by which a man would measure the 
qualities of a wife. Dignified in her 
manners, and elevated and pure in 
her thoughts, she is placid, yet not 
insipid ; amiable and even lovely in 
her life, without the blandishments 
of her sex’s arts. Her cheerfulness 
is constant, not exuberant and fluc- 
tuating. She satisfies the judgment, 
but the imagination never luxuriates. 
Allis calm, and holy, and smooth, 
and bright, and beautiful. There is 
no excess. 

From these portraits it will be 
seen how complete is the variety of 
manner which these eminent artists 
exhibit—and they show how di- 
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versely art is made to work by the 
original dispositions of nature. It 
would be impossible to blend these 
styles, if the singing of the two 
latter vocalists shall be thought en- 
titled to such a distinction as style. 
If Madame Camporese’s be the great 
style, and Mrs. Salmon’s the. orna- 
mental, Miss Stevens’s must be 
classed by that epithet which be- 
longs only to English description— 
«« chaste” performance—a manner 
void of passion, as void of offence 
—that never raises, never disgusts, 
yet always pleases—just pleases, and 
no more. The characteristics, how- 
ever, are both intellectual and or- 
ganic. If any of the faculties of 
these singers were interchanged, we 
question whether more could be 
made of them. Camporese would 
not have been a better singer with 
the voice of Mrs. Salmon or Miss 
Stevens ;—because Mrs. Salmon’s 
brilliancy could never take the deep 
shades of passion,—Miss Stevens's 
full, rich body of voice, could never 
be roughened or attenuated into the 
expression of the one, or the glitter- 
ing exeoution of the other. Take 
from Camporese her vigorous, yet 
delicate apprehension, and you strip 
the eagle of her plumage,—you fasten 
her to the earth. These “ Syrens 
three” present a curious balance of 
power. But the genius of the age 
determines for Mrs. Salmon. She 
ratifies the sense—she is the Venus 
or the voluptuary. She promises 
the ecstacy of earthly possession, 
and she will carry away the golden 
— from Jove-created wisdom 
and heaven-born dignity. The de- 
clension has been gradually prepared 
by composition, as well as by perform- 
ance. The majesty of Handel was 
succeeded by the elegance, fancy, 
and feeling of Cimarosa, Haydn, 
and Mozart; and these in time have 
promere the way for the catching, 
ut slight, and glittering, and volup- 
tuous melodies and rifiortmenti of 
Rossini. 7 

The estimate of these, the first 
objects of public regard, has detained 
us so long, that we must hasten to 
the review of the few publications 
that have appeared. Hereafter we 
may resume the consideration of the 
powers who now rule the vocal 
sphere. 





Messrs. Boosey have commengu 
a very elegant series of numbers 
under the title of Allegri di Bravurg 
which are to be continued from the 
works of living German composers 
for the pianoforte. The first js by 
Weyse, the second by Moschelles, 
the third by Ries. The same pub- 
lishers are giving a series of over- 
tures arranged for the pianoforte, 
violin, flute, and violoncello; from 
the compositions of Beethoven, Che- 
rubini, Gluck, Mozart, &c.; by J. 
N. Hummel. Both these publica- 
tions are on a capital scale. 

Mr. Rophino Lacy is adapting airs 
from Rossini’s operas for the piano 
and flute. Those published, are from 
La Gazza Ladra, Otello, and Mose in 
Egitto. They are well done. 

Mr. Latour is giving a series o! 
select Italian airs, arranged and va- 
ried for the pianoforte. harp, aid 
flute. They are chosen and cexe- 
cuted with his accustomed grace and 
facility. 

Mr. Watts has arranged Rossini’s 
overture to Ricciardo and Zoraida, 
as a duet for the pianoforte ; it is 
brilliant and effective: and Mr. Rim- 
bault has prepared Paer’s overture 
to Camilla, in the same manner fo 
the same instrument, with accom- 
paniments for the flute and violou- 
cello. 

Rossini has also furnished Mr 
Naderman with a subject for varia- 
tions for the harp, in the plaintive 
little song translated from Shak- 
speare’s Willow, introduced into 

ello. 

Mr. Emdin, who ranks high 
amongst amateur composers of bal- 
lads, has printed two songs, Guy 
Summer is flown, and Love's de- 
lightful Hour. They are agreeable, 
but scarcely equal to his former 
productions. 

There are two glees from the pen 
of Sir John Stevenson. Dear Harp 
of sweet Erin, resembles in its me- 
ody The last Rose of Summer, vely 
nearly. It is for three or four parts, 
and supported by an arpeggio accom 
paniment. The ——— of ) 
Stra lend th ntle Darque, 
saniah’ the pores The three voices 
take a strain in succession, and unite 
in chorus at the close. They a 


pretty things da camcru. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Italysx—An interesting work by Ripetti has 
appeared at Florence, entitled Sopra ? Alpe 
{puana cd i Mormi di Carrara, a Disser- 
tation on the Apuan Alp and the Quarries of 
Carrara, illustrated with a map. ‘This 
country is now remarkable as the great 
storehouse from which is obtained the finest 
material for sculpture. The work is divided 
into four seetions, treating of the geology, 
topography, chemical mineralogy, and his- 
tory of this district. 
The Cavalier Vacani is about to publish 
a history of the military actions of the Ita. 
lians in Spain, Storia delle Campagne ed 
Assedi deglh Italiani in Ispagna del anno 
1808 al 1813, in 4to. illustrated with maps 
and plans. Memorie sulla Vita e sulle 
Opere di Hasse detto i Sassone. Cenni 
Storici-Critici salle Vicende, &c. della Mu- 
sica in Italia di F.S. Kandler, has been pub- 
lished at Naples, and, although a work of 
inconsiderable extent, is valuable from the 
information it contains. It is dedicated 
to the King of Naples, and embellished 
with portraits of Hasse and Faustina Bou- 
oni. The author exhibits to us Hasse’s 
brilliant career for more than fifty years, re- 
lates all the remarkable events of his life, 
and gives a catalogue of his theatrical com- 
positions, oratorios, pieces of sacred music, 
&c. He then examines his characteristics 
and merits as a composer, and shows how 
greatly he contributed towards perfecting 
the orchestra, the influence he had on his 
age, and the rank which he deserves to hold. 
—The Vision of Alberico, a manuscript of 
which has been discovered in the libra- 
ry of the ancient convent of Monte Cassino, 
is preparing for publication. From this 
work, which was written about the begin- 
ning of the 12th century, Dante is sup- 
posed to have taken the idea of his Divina 
Commedia. It relates the vision of a pea- 
sant of the village of Settefrati, in the 
district of Atina, who continues in a trance 
for nine entire days, during which he sup- 
poses himself to be conducted by St. Peter 
through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 
Heliotrope.—Professor Gauss, of Gottin- 
gen, having remarked, while making some 
trigonometrical observations, that the reflec- 
tion of the sun upon a window was visible 
at the distance of seven miles, was induced 
to make some experiments, by which he as- 
certained, that a small mirror, not more 
than 2 or 3 inches in diameter, is sufficient 
to reflect the sun 10 German miles, or even 


great distance. In consequence 
of what he had observed, the professor 
constructed an instrument which he has 
named the Heliotrope; this has not only 


been found to answer its intended purpose 
exceedingly well, in making trigonometri- 
cal observations, but obviates the inconve.- 
nience of making the operations by night. 

Poland.—The great Polish poet, Jan 
Woronicz, Bishop of Cracow, whose na- 
tional epic, Assarmos (which appeared in 
1818), is so noble an ornament to the 
literature of his country, has fitted up the 
episcopal palace at Cracow as a museum for 
Polish fantiquities. The collection is ar- 
ranged in the separate halls of this vast 
edifice, according to different periods and 
ages. Many of these apartments are em- 
bellished with paintings, the subjects of 
which are taken from the Assarmos, and 
from the ancient Polish mythology. A 
catalogue raisonné has been published. 

Corrosive Sublimate-—Dr. Taddei has 
discovered, that gelatine mixed with corro- 
sive sublimate renders it innoxious. He 
gave 12 grains of it to two rabbits, and 
they did not exhibit any symptom of hav- 
ing suffered from it in the least degree; 
whereas a single grain of the sublimate, 
administered in its pure form, was sufficient 
to kill them. The injurious effects of a 
grain of sublimate are neutralized by 25 
grains of fresh, or by 13 grains of dry, 
gelatine. 

Natural History.—A most perfect and 
beautiful specimen of the hippopotamus has 
lately been added to the extensive and in- 
teresting museum of Joshua Brook, Esq. 
This is the first time the animal has ever 
been exhibited in London in an entire state, 
no other part than the head having hitherto 
been brought over. 

It has been discovered that the oper- 
culum, or lid that covers the mouth of 
many shells, serves to distinguish the va- 
rious classes, and materially to assist the 
conchologist in determining to what fa- 
mily they belong. Thus, in the cyclos. 
tyma and turbo the operculum is spiral; 
in the paludiria regularly annulated, and 
in the murices i ly annulated, Of 
these families each has different habits ; 
the first lives upon land, the second in the 
sea, the third in fresh water, and the fourth 
is marine and carnivorous. ) 

Bijstrom.—This sculptor (of whom some 
account was given in our third volume) has 
finished a groupe, representing Harmony, 
with Hymen and Cupid ing on her 
bosom. The first holds a lyre in her hand ; 
the second, a fascinating youth, entwines 
his delicate arms around his brother, while 
a slight, playful smile is perceptible on his 
lips, and indi the nature of his slum- 
bers. Hymen is more serene and tran- 
quil. The goddess contemplates them with 
a lively expression of maternal affection. 
This fine groupe forms a satisfactory com- 
panion to the artist’s former one of Juno 
and Hercules. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Tue accounts from Greece present 
the same picture which we have 
placed before our readers since the 
commencement of this contest; on 
the one side, a brave people nobly 
struggling for the recovery of their 
independence, rising with renewed 
courage from defeat and disaster, and 
in the midst of Christian Europe, 
without an ally ora friend, sustaining 
the cause of letters, liberty, and reli- 
gion, against the concentrated fury 
of barbarism and superstition !—On 
the other, their oppressors, fired by 
the spirit of tyranny and revenge, 
recruiting their diminished ranks by 
exhaustless numbers, and avenging 
each defeat by reiterated cruelties. 
How long is Christendom to endure 
the disgrace of such a spectacle! 
Since our last, the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet has been followed up 
by the memorable defeat of their 
army, under Chourschid, in the elas- 
sical defile of Thermopyle, where 
the Greeks are said to have almost 
rivalled the glories of Leonidas. We 
are sorry to say, however, that this 
success has been more than counter- 
balanced by the loss of Corinth, the 
key of the Isthmus. This blow was at 
first represented as a fatal and a final 
one to the Greek cause ; their troops 
were said to have been paralyzed, 
and their senate dispersed ; in this 
emergency, however, a last effort 
seems to have been determined on 
by the provisional government, which 
immediately issued a proclamation, 
ordering a levy en masse of all the 
Greek population between sixteen and 
sixty, procuring an instant accession 
of 30,000 troops, who had hemmed 
in the barbarians in Corinth, not 
without sanguine hopes of recovering 
that important fortress. 

In the mean time, the Grand Con- 
o- of the European powers at 

‘erona approaches. The Emperor 
Alexander arrived at Vienna on the 
7th of September, attended by a 
suite much more numerous than 
usual. The Emperor of Austria re- 
paired to Wolkersdorf to meet his 
august visitor, who, however, at his 
own request, entered Vienna without 
any public ceremony. It is uncer- 
tain what stay his Russian Majesty 
may make in the Austrian capital ; 


but the current rumour is that the 
Sovereigns do not take their depar- 
ture for Italy till the middle of Sep- 
tember, which would necessarily de. 
lay the opening of Congress till the 
latter end of October. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that the high allied powers 
have issued a preparatory mandate, 
excluding from Verona, during their 
temporary residence there, every 
stranger who is not either attached 
to, or in possession of, a protection 
from some of the diplomatic body. 

Before his departure from Peters- 
burgh, Alexander issued an imperial 
rescript to the Minister of the inte- 
rior, commanding the immediate sup- 
pression of all secret societies, but 
particularly of the Freemason body ; 
the reason he gives for this is, that 
“he may create a firm bulwark 
against every thing that is injurious 
to the empire, and especially at a 
time like the present, when unhappily 
so many states offer sad examples of 
the ruinous consequences of the phi- 
losophical subtleties now in vogue.” 
The rescript is particular and severe. 
It ordains, Ist, that all secret socicties 
(and particularly Freemasons), under 
whatever name they exist, shall be 
closed, and the establishment uot al- 
lowed ; 2d, that all the members of 
such societies, as soon as they shall be 
informed of this measure, shall engage 
in writing to take no part hencefor- 
ward, under any pretext, in any se- 
cret society, under whatever well- 
meaning name it may exist, either in 
the empire or in foreign countries ;— 
and under various other regulations, 
all officers, either civil or military, 
who do not strictly conform to this 
document are to be dismissed from 
their employments, and incapacitated 
from ever hereafter serving the state ! 
We hope that his Grace of Welling- 
ton, ia has departed for Verona, 
will keep it a Freemason-secret from 
Alexander that his refractory British 
ally actually laid by proxy, during 
the summer, in Scotland, the first 
stone of one of these anti-imperial 
lodges, and that his royal brother the 
Duke of Sussex followed the illus- 
trious example personally in the 
north of England. \ 

In Spain the beloved Ferdinand 
has finally resigned himself into the 
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hands of the Constitutional adminis« 
tration. His favourites, the Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, and the Bishops 
of Malaga and Ceuta, are sentenced 
tobanishment ; the Dukedel Infantado 
is exiled to the Canaries, and other 
powerful Grandees to Ibiza and Se- 
ville. In addition to this, the Gene- 
ral Don Francisco Laviec Elio, the 
persecuting Ultra Champion of Va- 
lencia, has suffered death by the 
garoite. This is the second trial and 
condemnation of Elio ; but on the first 
occasion the congenial spirit of the 
then predominant authority saved 
him. On the 28th of August the 
new administration presented a writ- 
ten demand to the King for the con- 
vocation of the Extraordinary Cortes, 
asthe only means of giving confidence 
to the nation amid surrounding dis- 
orders. The demand has been of 
course complied with, and the Cortes 
stand convoked for the 25th of Sept. 
Not in Madrid alone, however, does 
the Constitutional spirit seem to be 
triumphant. Espinosa and Mina, 
with large bodies of regular troops, 
are advancing into the disturbed dis- 
tricts. The 7'rappist, in an attempt 
to join @ucmniia, bes been overtaken, 
routed, and obliged to fly, with the 
loss of all his baggage, artillery, and 
ammunition. Quesada himself, with 
the army of the faith, has been com- 
pletely defeated near Jaca. 

In Portugal, on the 26th of Au- 
gust, the King laid before the Cor- 
tes two letters, which he had re- 
ceived from the Prince Regent of the 
Brazils, -by which it appears, that 
the King, anticipating, no doubt, the 
ordeal he was to undergo in Portugal, 
advised the Prince to shift for himself 
in his American dominions. Accord- 
ingly the Prince now dutifully an- 
nounces the approaching separation 
of the Brazils from the mother coun- 
try ; and declares his intention of fol- 
lowing the paternal advice. The pas- 
sage is really curious—“ Under these 
circumstances,” says he, ‘ recollect- 
ing what your Majesty said to me in 
Rio, that in case of a separation it 
would be better that ] should be with 
that kingdom, rather than an adven- 
turer, I have adhered to what the in- 
habitants of Brazil wished, the greater 
part of the provinces having already 
recognized me as their perpetual de- 
fender, and having made manifest 
their desire to proclaim your Majesty 
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Emperor of the United Kingdom and 
me King of Brazil.” Such is the 
pith of the letter. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Portuguese Cortes 
have issued an address to the people 
of the Brazils, offering thema full par- 
ticipation in the advantages of their 
newly acquired constitutional sys- 
tem, the ‘residence of a local regal 
authority in their country, and those 
numerous blessings which must result 
from the union of the countries. 
From France the intelligence is of 
such a nature as, from recent events, 
might have been expected—the de- 
velopment of fresh plots against the 
existing government, counteracted by 
such practices on their part, that it 
would be more than wonderful if 
such plots did not exist. Of this the 
trial of Berton and his associates at 
Poitiers presents a memorable in- 
stance. We might say the mock 
trial, for certainly a greater mockery 
was never exhibited in any Court of 
Justice; at least, according to our 
antiquated English notions of juris- 
prudence. When Berton was put 
upon his trial, and on a charge so- 
lemuly affecting his life, he naturally 
selected an advocate in whom he 
placed confidence, to defend him. 
But not only was this just request 
refused, but a young advocate, who 
never held a brief before, and who 
loudly protested his incompetence to 
the task, was forced upon the ac- 
cused, in defiance of his vehement 
remonstrances! The progress of 
this proceeding was worthy its com- 
mencement. The Advocate-general 
seems to have acted all through with 
sufficient zeal. His struggle was 
two-fold ; first, to convict the ac- 
cused, and next, if possible, to im- 
plicate some of the leading Liberals 
in their alleged treason. For this lat- 
ter purpose every mention of thenames 
La Fayette, B. Constant, General Foy, 
Manuel, Lafitte, and Voyer d’Au- 
genson, made by the conspirators, in 
the absence of the parties thus sought 
to be involved, was studiously elicit- 
ed, and sedulously dwelt on. Upon 
these persons, it was said, the conspi- 
rators had fixed as a provisional go- 
vernment, in case of success; and 
the casual acquaintance which, from 
his rank in life, General Berton might 
very innocently have had with them, 
was assigned as strongly suspicious. 
The conclusions of the Advocate-ge- 
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neral, drawn from such premises, 
are admirable,—“< Moral proofs,” 
said he, * abound in the cause, but 
the material proofs are wanting!” 
—The Court then called upon M. 
Drault, the young Advocate to whom 
we have alluded, to proceed with 
the defence of Berton. M. Drault 
declined the office, inasmuch as he 
had not only not been selected, but 
rejected by the accused. This raised 
the wrath of the Advocate-general, 
who foresaw that the whole proceed- 
ings against Berton must become nul- 
lified by the French law, if it should 
appear upon the record that he was 
not defended by Counsel. In this 
dilemma the President interfered, 
and called on the Advocate to pro- 
ceed. M. Drault’s reply does him 
honour: “ I declare from my soul,” 
said he, ** that I would rather be sa- 
crificed myself, than sacrifice the in- 
terest of the accused—in fact, I am 
not prepared for his defence under 
such circumstances!”—The Court 
was then adjourned for three quarters 
of an hour, in order that the elder 
members of the bar might advise 
their colleague. But’ M. Drault 
would not learn, even from the more 
experienced, that the best way to 
rise in his profession was to sacrifice 
his principles, and he deliberately re- 
fused. ‘The consequence was, that 
he was afterwards struck off the list 
of Advocates, for not doing that 
which, if he had condescended to do, 
he ought to have been proscribed 
from the society of every man of con- 
science. Berton indignantly declaim- 
ed upon the injustice with which he 
was treated. The result was a con- 
viction ; but Berton has appealed 
to the Court of Cassation, on the 
ground of infermality; and there 
seems to be little doubt that he must 
have a new trial. The editors of the 
Counstitutionnel, the Courier Fran- 
¢ais, the Journal du Commerce, and 
the Pilote, all Liberal papers, were 
summoned before the Court of Assize 
at Paris, and charged with untrue 
reports of the proceedings in the 
case of the Rochelle conspiracy. The 
Editors offered to prove, by credible 
witnesses upon oath, the truth of 
their reports; but this was refused, 
on the ground that the accusation of 
the Attorney-general was quite suf- 
ficient proof of their culpability. 


They were then sentenced to im. 
prisonment for various periods, from 
a year downwards,—to very consi. 
derable fines, and to exclusion from 
the publication of any judicial pro. 
ceeding whatever for a certain term. 
In such a state of the French press 
the only wonder is, how it gives us 
even the feeble glimmering by which 
we can discern the surface of the 
country. 
‘ Our domestic intelligence this 
month is of very little interest. The 
principal topic is the change which 
has taken place in the ministry, in 
consequence of the death of Lord 
Londonderry. His place has been 
supplied by Mr. Canning, who, of 
course, relinquishes the government 
of India. It would be useless here 
to recount all the flying rumours 
which preceded this event, the prin- 
cipal of which were the obstacles 
which rendered it unlikely. A dou- 
ble antipathy, on the part of the 
Lord Chancellor and a higher person- 
age, was assigned as insurmountable. 
However, if such really existed, it 
has been overcome. One of the 
great sources of discontent, on the 
part of the Chancellor, was said 
to be Mr. Canning’s adherence to the 
Roman Catholic question ; how this 
has been got rid of, the next session 
will show. The other was some verbal 
skirmishing about the New Marriage 
Act, and in this we are bound to say 
the Chancellor seems to have heen 
right in his doubts. From all parts of 
the country there is an universal out- 
cry against its continuance ; and Scot- 
land and Ireland are become the 
scenes of many an unlooked-for ho- 
neymoon in consequence. In one 
week there landed in Dublin no less 
than twenty-three pair of candidates 
for wedlock, who preferred evel 
the love-repelling sympathy of sea 
sickness, to the “ standing rubric 
upon a church-door, and swearing 
themselves by wholesale out of their 
“‘ single blessedness.” It is quite 
clear that the act can only survive 
till the commencement cf the session. 

We are sorry to hear that the cares 
of the new arrangements are said to 
have preyed considerably upon a 
Majesty's health, and to have cause 
a great depression of his spirits. 

25 Sept. 
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THERE is something like a pause in the 
state of landed property and of farming 
produce which indicates an uncertainty— 
a suspension, as it were, between hopes and 
fears. The undecided question, as to the 
true relation of domestic growth to demand 
—the impossibility of ascertaining, even 
with an approach to truth, whether the vast 
importations of the years 1817-1818 have 
yet ceased to affect the market — the 
abundance of four successive harvests—and, 
finally, the early period at which this last 
year’s crop has been brought into consump- 
tion—all these circumstances render the 
possible advance or depression in wheat a 
matter of the greatest doubt, while there 
is a struggle between necessity and hope, 
that in some instances forces the production 
of the farm to sale, and in others pro- 
duces a desire to withhold as long as possi- 
ble. There never was a time perhaps when 
opinion was so completely unsettled and 
unformed. We know merchants in the 
out-ports who are at this moment actually 
speculating in wheat on the following prin- 
ciple. The capital set loose by the depres- 
sion of the general price of commodities 
wants employment, and the choice of the 
capitalist falls upon wheat this year ; first, 
on account of the excellence of the quality ; 
and secondly, from a belief that things can 
go no lower; therefore if a profit be not 
realised, no loss is likely to be incurred ; 
while the mere act of buying for specula- 
tion will, probably, by withholding a con- 
siderable quantity from the central market 
(the metropolis), raise the price. This mode 
of reasoning will consequently affect both 
the supply and the price for a time at least 
—perhaps till Christmas, and thus add 
pro tempore to the uncertainty as to final 
and general results. Wheat is now reduced 
se nearly to the continental level, that it 
cannot go much lower in any event; and 
with respect to quality, the following facts 
may be relied on. Eight bushels (or one 
quarter) were last year required to manu- 
a sack of flour, ‘six bushels and a 


of the t year’s produce will yield 

ant die flour Ta shee inate 
Water, and. ently give a heavier 
Weight of bread. facts are immensely 
$ for so soon as they are univer- 
Tae Pagan ret oy 
' the stock, and a great dif- 
ference between the value of the old and 


The hopes of the farmer are placed on 
Vou. VI.— Mon, Reg. 


distaste 





the increased consumption which a low 
price of subsistence and active employment 
of the manufacturing population occasions, 
which will ultimately tend to raise the 
price. He has now the complete mono- 
poly of the home market, and now or never 

ill the effects of the depression in driving 
poor soils out of cultivation be seen. Cer- 
tain it is, that the provincial newspapers 
were never so full of advertisements for the 
disposal of farms and farming property as 
at present. In one of the Norfolk papers 
(the Norwich Mercury) there were, diting 
each of the three last weeks, not less than 
150 of this nature—this too, in one of 
the most opulent agricultural districts ! 
The excess above common years in the 
ordinary course of time may be taken at 
one-third of the whole number. 

The writer of this article has known, at 
no remote period, no less than fifty-four 
applications made for one farm of no pecu- 
liar excellence within four days after it was 
announced to be vacant. Now the columns 
of the newspapers are occupied by ‘* farms 
to let.” The consequence, not the least 
destructive, is the enormous depression 
which attends the sale of stock; for al- 
though where one man goes out another 
comes in, generally speaking, yet no one 
cares to buy, because every one knows if 
he be not supplied to-day at one sale, he 
can be to-morrow at another. This aug- 
ments the tenant's loss in a way neither felt 
nor computed by the landlord. 

All these facts demonstrate how mo- 
mentous will be the transactions of this 
year upon the general bearing of the agri- 
cultural question, at the sam etime, proving 
that the grand changes wrought by dimi- 
nished price are now only beginriing to 
operate upon an extended scale. From this 
we infer that speculation will be briskly at 
work, and some considerable fluctuations 
are probable during the coming year » but 
until the next harvest, at the very soonest, 
the final consequences cannot. completely 
develope themselves. 

Great exertions are every where making 
to increase the consumption of barley, by 
the sale of malt at a low rate, and by the 
introduction of domestic brewing among 
the agricultural labourers, as well as by 
the farmers making allowances of beer in 
part payment of labour. ‘These endeavours, 
ja with the deficiency of the crop, its 
mixed growth and inferior quality, on the 
whole, will probably give it an indefinately 
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high value if not counteracted by the 
“* chemic arts” of the brewer’s druggist, 
who can and does, unquestionably, extract 
a copious proportion of the public beverage 
from other and cheaper articles than malt 
and hops. But in spite of these mixtures, 
happy is the farmer who holds any quan- 
tity of barley. 

The harvest, it is now admitted, has 
been as generally well got up as was ever 
known, and the state of the crop is under- 
stood to be as we have related in our late 
reports. The weather during the month 
has been uncommonly dry—scarcely any 
showers having fallen. The consequence 
is, that the turnips, which were before an 


exceedingly partial, not to say a failing 


crop altogether, wear now a much worse 





above the ground. This breadth, however, 
is very small indeed. Mark Lane has 
been rather scantily supplied, and has ex. 
hibited a rise, and the meat markets the 
same. The principal marts have been 
abundantly supplied during the same pe- 
riod. The average of wheat for the week 
ending September 7, was as low as 38s, 8d. 
Sept. 21. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
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Havine no introductory remarks of any 
importance to make this month, we pro- 
ceed to the usual particulars of our Report. 

Cotton.—If the market has been on the 
whole in a depressed state throughout the 
month, it cannot excite any surprise, as the 
prices have naturally been kept down by 
the announcement of a great sale at the 
India House on Friday the 27th of this 
month, and by very extensive public sales at 
Liverpool, The low taxed price too of the 
cotton intended for sale, naturally depressed 
the market. The sales in London in the 
four weeks ending the 17th, have been about 
5300 — Though the accounts from 
Liverpool had become rather more favour- 
able, the market here was not much affect- 
ed by them; the holders asked higher 
prices, but there were no sales at any im- 
provement. The India Company altered 
the taxed _— from 5d. to 54d. The 
prices in the fortnight ending the 17th 
were, Pernams, 9$d., ordinary, up to 10d. 
for good fair; Paraibas middling 94d. ; 
Orleans, 7jd.; 8d. ordinary; and 83d. 
good fair; Boweds, 7d. to 7jd., middling 
fair to good fair, 64d. to 65d.; ordinary 
Surats, good 6d.; ditto, ordinary to 
faic 53d. to 6d.; Madras, fair 6d. ; - 
gals, fair 5d. to 5hd.; good fair 5jd. 

At Liverpool, the sales in the four weeks 
ending yy 14th, were 45,130 bags, 
the arri 


at an advance of 4d. to 3d. per lb. The 
purchases for several days had averaged 
nearly 2000 bags. 

Sugar.—For a week or ten days subse- 
oa to our preceding report, the demand 
or Muscovades continued steady, and prices 
were improved a little; but the holders 
beginning to ask an advance, the market 
became languid, and continued heavy, 
though without any reduction being sub- 
mitted to. Towards the close of the second 
week of this month the demand for Mus- 
covades considerably revived, the prices 
were a shade higher, and the market very 
firm, with every appearance of further im- 
provement. On Tuesday last (the 17th) 
the general demand for Muscovades still 
continued ; the purchases at the close of 


The quantity of refin,a offered for sale 
has been inconsiderable, but sufficient tor 
the demand, excepting low lumps, which 
have been scarce, so that last week 70s. 
was readily obtained for the few parcels 
offered ; fair small re and _asany | - 
in supply and in proportion lower. 
—_ ag ores at Bas, and on the 


1jth 29s. were obtained. At the begin- 


ing of this month there was a brisk de- 


38,430 bags: the report of ing 


that yo mc was however more favour- 
able, market ing more steady, 
though without any remarkable change in 
the prices. Yesterday the market pri 


mand for white Havannah sugars, the prices 









prices 
were nearly nominal on account of the India .conseq 


sale next week. The Company have 
altered the taxed price from 5d. to 5)d. 
The accounts from Liverpool are more 
favourable than for some time past: the 
Boweds lately sold by public auction were 
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The demand for Muscovades has conti- 
nued very considerable during this week, 
and an advance of 6d, to ls. per cwt. must 
be quoted since last Friday in the pur- 
chases by private contract. The public 
sale yesterday consisted of 701 hhds. 5 
tierces 43 barrels St. Lucia and Demerara 
Sugars, generally of a very good quality ; 
the whole went off freely at prices higher 
than could be obtained by private contract : 
the market exceedingly firm; dry brown 
51s. to 53s. 6d. the greater proportion 54s, 
to 60s.; a few lots with much colour 
68s. 6d. to 69s. Gd. 

In the Refined market the purchases are 
still confined to low lumps, to Bastards, and 
Molasses ; the latter have advanced to 30s. 

The request for white Havannah Sugars 
continues considerable ; several parcels are 
reported to be dis of by private con- 
tract. Yellow and brown descriptions are 
in plentiful supply, and rate low in pro- 
portion. No public sales of Foreign Sugars 
have been brought forward this week. 

Average prices of raw sugars from Ga- 
zette. 


Aug. 24....00. eeeee2ds 63d. 

Sl noes aceeves 27s. 73d. 

Beta. Treeveceeceee 29s. 39d. 

14, ..0ce000---298. O}d,~ 

ee 29s. ld. 
Coffee.—-The importers had been so ea- 


ger to sell, in order to realize the good 
prices for some weeks previous to the com- 
mencement of this month, that all their 
cargoes were brought forward as soon as 
they were landed ; so that the public sales 
being very extensive, the market began 
to be but sparingly supplied with and 
fine descriptions. In the last week of Au- 
gust, though 570 casks, and 800 bags were 
brought forward, almost the whole was un- 
clean, ordinary, or damaged, so that it sold 
heavily at a reduction of 2s. to 3s. per cwt. 
that is, the inferior or rank Coffee. Good 
parcels fetched high prices, and middling 
and finer qualities were much sought after. 
The sales on the 3d were 247 casks, and 
361 bags; the lattér all Brazil. There 
was no general alteration in the prices ; but 
some descriptions were a shade lower. In 
the course of the following week the sales 
were 1077 casks, and 559 bags ; the whole 
se Ps oe ower sold with brisk- 

y supporting the previous prices. 
The St. Domingo were taken in, ordinary in 
casks at 104s.; good and fine ordinary, in 
bags, at 110s. A public sale of 192 casks 
of British plantation on the 10th went off 
with much briskness. 32 casks of fine or- 
dinary Jamaica sold at 114s. to 115s. 
which was rather hi than the prece- 
pes Bad the remainder of the sale 

variation—good ordinary Jamaica 
109s. ; oa a 101s. 6d.;. low 
middling Demerara 125s. to 127s. The 
tales in the remainder of the week were 
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873 casks and 591 bags, which all sold 
heavily at a reduction of 2s. to 3s. On 
Tuesday last (17th) there were three public 
sales of 353 casks and 212 bags; all the 
ordinary sold heavily at a reduction of 
2s. to 3s. since the preceding Tuesday ; 
Demerara and Berbice 3s. to 4s. lower. 
Good ordinary valued at 110s. to 112s. 
sold at 106s. to 108s.; fine ordinary, va- 
lued at 116s. sold at 110s. ; good ordinary 
mixed Jamaica went also exceedingly low. 
A few lots of ordinary to good ordinary St. 
Domingo 100s. 6d. to 102s. ; good ordina- 
ry Brazil 103s. Only 40 casks of ordina- 
ry middling coloury but foxy Jamaica sup- 
ported the previous prices, selling for 
122s. to 124s. 6d. Coloury descriptions 
were still in demand, and maintained their 
prices. We add the report of yesterday's 
market :—The public sales early in the week 
went off very heavily, the ordinary descrip- 
tions of Jamaica at a very considerable re- 
duction, the Demerara and Berbice at a de- 
cline of 3s. to 4s. per cwt. There were 
two public sales this forenoon, consisting of 
196 casks and 27 bags, a great proportion 
middling and good middling Jamaica, 
which participated in the late general depre- 
ciation in the prices, the whole of the fine 
selling 2s. to 4s. per cwt. lower, good and 
fine middling Jamaica 139s. to 143s. 6d. ; 
middling St. Lucia 124s. 6d.; the ordinary 
descriptions of coffee sold rather higher to- 
day. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The tallow 
market has presented some interest during 
the course of this month. The prices hav- 
ing been for some time low, the trade was 
induced, towards the beginning of this 
month, to commence laying in their stock, 
by which an advance of 3 to 4s. the cwt. 
was effected. The great speculators, too, it 
was reported had made large purchases at 
St. Petersburgh, to prevent a sufficient sup- 
ply from reaching the houses in London 
who have sold largely for arrival; the un- 
favourable accounts of the fisheries likewise 
tended to raise the price of tallow. 41s. 
was obtained for parcels of yellow candle 
here, and for arrival 41s. 6d. and 42s. 
The demand afterwards became more lan- 

uid, and, on the 7th, yellow candle here 

ad declined to 39s. ; but, in the begin- 
ning of the next week, the sellers on specu- 
lation and the trade were alarmed by the 
accounts from St. Petersburgh, confirming 
the previous statements, that the great spe- 
culators, who have so long swayed this mar- 
ket, had purchased pn ay yo 
Petersburgh (10,000 s), and that the 
prices there had risen from 97 rubles to 100 
and ]02 rubles. The market here imme- 
diately became brisk, but very few sellers 
appeared, and the nearest price of yellow 
candle tallow was 40s. 6d. It is certainly 
a critical moment in the tallow-market. 
It is i. known, that certain great 
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houses have made an immense speculation, 
which, unless a rise takes place, may end 
in utter ruin. The disastrous accounts of 
the whale fishery are much in favour of 
these speculators, and they have been con- 
tinuing their operations at St. Petersburgh ; 
but we have all along been inclined to sus- 
pect that this speculation will ultimately 
fail, since, considering the stock of old tal- 
low which these houses have on hand, the 
price it originally cost them, the deteriora- 
tion by keeping, the expense of warchouse- 
rent, and that the supply of tallow in Rus- 
sia is this season unusually large, it does 
not seem possible for any manceuvres to raise 
the prices so as to make it answer. In fact, 
the market has become heavy ; few sales 
have been reported this week, and in con- 
sequence of vessels arriving off the coast 
with considerable cargoes, and the languid 
state of the trade, the prices have been 
gradually giving way, and the nearest price 
for yellow candle tallow to-day is 39s. and 
for late arrival, nearly the same price may 
be quoted. 


Oils.—At the conclusion of last month 
the prices of whale oil were nearly nomi- 
nal; the holders would not sell for arrival at 
less than 22/. which the trade would not 
accede to; but there were considerable 
buyers at 21/. Though the season was ad- 
vanced, no detailed statements had been 
received direct of the result of the fishery ; 
and the reports through Bremen, Ham- 
burgh, &c, were considered to be wholly 
undeserving attention. At the com- 
mencement of this month, however, un- 
favourable accounts were received by two 
vessels, one from Greenland, and the other 
from Davis's Straits, which had a great 
effect on the market, the holders refusing 
to sell, unless at a considerable advance, 
and the buyers still hanging back ; but as no 
further accounts were received for above 
another week, the prices rose only to 221. 
10s. and 232. for arrival; but the greater 
number of holders refused to sell till the 
result of the fishery was known. On Fri- 
day the 153th, however, the market was 
thrown into great confusion, by accounts 
received from the Davis's Straits fishery, up 
to the 16th of August; seven ships were 
lost, about twenty beset with ice, and the re- 
mainder only averaging two to three fish 
each: immediately 30/. was demanded, 
but it could not be realised ; 267. was ob- 
tained with facility. The accounts since re- 
ceived are up to the 19th ult.; they con- 
firm in a great measure the first accounts, 
but are not quite so unfavourable. De- 
tails were given on the I6th respecting 
37 ships; they had 147 fish, four were 
xeset with ice, and one stove. 

By public sale the 13th instant.—A bout 
120 tuns Southern Oil, 172 5s. to 184. 10s. 
As the vessels are daily arriving with very 
snall quantities of oil, a considerable ad- 


vance has taken place; Greenland new 
may now be stated at 28/. and old oil 26). 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The rum 
market has lately been in such a languid 
and depressed state, that purchases may 
now be made at prices a shade lower; no 
general reduction has yet, however, been 
submitted to.—Brandy is lower ; the best 
marks are offered at 3s. 4d. but we believe 
there have been no purchases.—The Ge- 
neva lately landed on the quay is offered at 
a reduction of ld. per gallon without faci- 
litating sales. 


FoREIGN CoMMERCE. 

Riga, August 29.—Flax has been less 
in demand for this week past. The prices 
last paid were Marienburg crown 46'r.; 
Thiesenhausen and Druiana Rackitzer 
white 45r.; for grey 42r. are asked; 
Badstub cut is at 38 r.; Risten Threeband, 
30 r.3 Tow I1r.—Corn. Only a little heavy 
Courland barley has been purchased for 
Holland at 47r. to 50 r. according to qua- 
lity. The consignments of corn to St. Pe- 
tersburg continue, but are not consider- 
able enough materially to affect the prices, 
which may be called nominal, as follows, 
viz. Rye, 57 r. to 561.3; wheat, 80r. to Mir.; 
oats, 42r. to 45 r.—Hemp. There is less 
doing, but the prices keep up, because our 
stock is small, and for the most part in the 
hands of solid holders. The prices last 
paid were, Ukraine clean, 961.; Polish 
do. 98r.; Ukraine outshot, 86r.; Polish 
do. 88r. to 87 r. Ukraine Pass, 7{r.; 
Polish do. 82r. to 8lr. Torse 48r. 
to 47 r. Hemp Oil. As our stock is small 
it is held at 105r.; and in small parcels, 
paid for at that rate.—Linseed Oil is worth 
140 r.—Seed. Very little doing in crush- 
ing Linseed, and the prices according to 
quality (nominally) 12r. to 18r. ‘That ot 
Hempseed, 124 r. to 13r. The shipments 
of sowing seed are expected to begin un- 
commonly early this year, perhaps even 
at the commencement of next month. Ii 
the weather remains as favourable as hi- 
therto, we expect seed of good quality, but 
it is apprehended that the crop will be small. 

Tallow, white crown may be bought at 
1l0r.; yellow, at 105 r. 

Riga, September 6.—Since the preced- 
ing report no great change has taken place 
in our market, except that the prices of 
hemp have risen in consequence of a brisk 
demand for England. The prices now 
asked are Ukraine clean, 98r.; Polish, 
100 r.; Ukraine Outshot, 871.; Polish ¢v. 
88 r. to 90 r.; Ukraine Pass, 80 r.; Polish 
do. 82r. to 83r.; Torse, 47r- 

Hamburg, 14th Sept.—Coffee- a 
the sale of about 50,000 Ibs. of Brazil an 
some — of Triage, nothing worth 
notice. has been doing, but the prices 
remain firm, and the general opinion 
favourable to. this article,—Cocos. The 
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prices being so very low, speculation has 
been excited, and several parcels of Ma- 
ranham have been sold.—Dyewoods, &c. 
There has been little doing these two weeks, 
and the prices remain unchanged.—Spices. 
Some pepper has been purchased at the 
present low prices. Pimento is in good 
demand, and the price for good middling is 
steady at 11}d.; for the best, 12d. are 
paid.— ice of all descriptions maintains 
its price— Tobacco has not varied ; 30,000 
ibs. of Porto Rico in the leaf have been 
sold by private contract. The new sup- 
lies are from St. Thomas—two ships, 
370,000 lb. Porto Rico, roll and leaf; from 
Baltimore, 220 casks of Maryland; and 
from New Orleans, 250 casks of Kentucky. 
— Tca maintains its price. We have re- 
ceived from New York, 879 quarter chests, 
and 84 one-eighth chests of Haysanchin, 
and 154 quarter chests of Haysan.— Sugars. 
Hamburg refined are still in demand, and 
some kinds may be stated at an advance of 
4d; strong middle lumps are readily sold, 
from the continued want of sufficient choice, 
at rather better prices, in some instances 
even at 83d. ; Treacle maintains its price 


at 10d. In raw goods, nothing of im- 
portance has been done, because the 
prices of the finer descriptions fit for ex- 
portation have been held too high; the 
orders for fine white Havannah being for 
the most part limited to only 9$d. and for 
fine middling ditto to 9d. to 9d. For the 
use of our refiners white Brazils have been 
bought at 7{d.; middling brown ditto, at 
5}. Fine brown Brazils are held at 64d.; 
and Havannah ditto, at 74d. 
Germany.—The measures adopted by 
the Southern German States, by way of re- 
prisal against France, had at first rather an 
unfavourable influence on the Franckfort 
fair ; but, contrary to expectation, business 
became afterwards very brisk, and large 
sales were made of some goods, especially 
woollens, which caused raw wool to rise 
considerably in price. Fourteen of the 
22 Swiss Cantons have resolved to impose 
import duties on French wines, spirits, to- 
bacco, linens, and cotton manufactures of 
all kinds, &c. ; 
France.—A Commercial Treaty has been 
concluded on liberal terms between France 
and the United States of North America, 
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Bankrupts. 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 







Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 
Neighbourhood. So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are placed after a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazette Aug. 24 to Sept. 24. 


Allen, S. and T. C. Noble, Bristol, hosiers. (Poole, 
12, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 

Candler, 1. Jewry-street, Aldcate, flour-factor. 
(ores, Biliter-square. T. 

Felton, R. sen. High-street, Southwark, hop-mer- 
chant. Townshend, 239, St.-Margaret’s-hill. T. 

Fletcher, P. C. and T. Fletcher, Queenhithe, coal- 
merchants. (Stevens, Little St. Thomas Apostle, 
Queen-street. T. 

Gelding, T. and S. Golding, Ditton, Kent, paper- 
manufactarers. [Crauch, Union-court, Bread- 
street. T. 

Hayton, W. and M. Douglas, Sunderland, Durham, 
coal-fitters. —— Simond’s-inn. C. 

Leah, S. H. Old-street, watch-maker. spusening, 
Hatton-court, Threadneedle-street. T. 

Leah, S. H. jun. Old-street, spirit-merchant. [Hill, 
Rood-lane, Fenchurch-street. T. 

Pasley, J. Bristol, master-mariner. (Vizard, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. C. 

Porter, J. Swinford, Leicester, butcher. (Harris, 


Rugby. C. 
Stride, t. Quarley, Southampton, dealer. [Ed- 
munds, Exchequer-office, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 


August 27.—Brain, Rev. T. Much Wenlock, Salop, 
~~ wy eames [Dax, Guildford- 
street. C. 

Hill, T. Thornbury, Gloucester, linen-draper. 
[Poole, 12, Gray’s-inn-square. CU. 

Parker, C. Colchester, Essex, merchant. [Stevens, 
Little St. Thomas Apostle. C. 

Poole, T. Middlesex, dealer. (Cathcart, 80, Chan- 


cery-lane. T. 
Shillitoe, T. York, ironmonger. [Wigglesworth, 
5, Se ee Cc. 
Taylor, A. M. thampton, victualler. (Roe, 
emple-chambers, Fleet-street. C. 
Tweddell, W. Tarraby, Cumberland, common- 
carrier. (Clennell, Staple’s-inn. C. 


August 31.—Dalton, J. Tottenham-court-road, 
ae. (Jennings, 9, Cary-street, Lincoln’s- 


Dent, J. Stone, Stafford, cheesemonger. [Benbow, 
Biwnede T. Liverpool, merchant. (Wheeler, 28, 
Rneon, i bisoliehoes., core-deskee. iti 
Ph asa Cloke, cicenaitns. (Cokayne, 
ore Tk ae W. Phene, jun. Watling-street, 

conteationers. Epetaltesten, London-street, Fen- 


Norris, T. Bishopstone, Wilts, shoe-maker. [Hil 
+ ne. § oe-m er. - 
lier, 2, Middle Reatetane T. ' 
Richards, T. W. Great George-street, Euston- 
square, New-road, merchant. (Knight, Basing- 


Rose, T. Cafe Royale, Regent-street, Pall Mall, 
wine-merchant. (Robinson, 6, Half Moon-street, 
ang gy T. 


Sept. 3.—Hesseltine, R. Thirsk, York, innkeeper. 

[ticheer, 5, Scotts-yard, Bush-lane, Cannon- 

Low, H. A. Sunderland, Durham, merchant. 
[Blakiston, Symond’s-inn. C. 


» G. North-street, Lambeth, horse-dealer. 
Smith Ja n, Solemn nays. t s 
Savior -street, linen-draper. [Jones, 


Yates, W. Bris ; . 
nine ot: aman Ech 


Sept. 7.—Browning, T. sen. East Malling, Kent, 
farmer. (Clutton, High-street, Borough. T. 
Davis, T. Minories, staiioner. [Thomson, George- 

street, Minories. T. 

Day, J. and R. Day, Camberwell-creen, stone- 
masons. [Shuter, Millbank-street. T. 

Gribbell, N. and M. Hellyer, East Stone-house, 
Devon, builders. [Makinson, 3, Elm-court, 
Middle-Temple. C. 

Harris, J. Birmingham, nail-factor. [Long, Hol- 
born-court, Gray’s-inn. C. 

Harris, T. jun. Ragland, Monmouth, cordwainer. 
(King, Serjeants-inn, Fleet-street, C. 

Humphries, C. “— linen-draper. 
(Jones, Sise-lane. T. 

Jones, RK, Newport, Monmouth, wine-merchant. 
(Bourdillon, Bread-street, Cheapside. C. 

Lucas, W. Burpham, Sussex, farmer. (Freeman, 
47, Coleman-street. C. 

Peyton, J. Christchurch Twyneham, Southampton, 
merchant. (Castleman, Wimborne. C. 

Smith, W. H. Faversham, Kent, linen-draper. 
(Jones, Sise-lane. T. 

Tomlinson, W. Chester, wine-merchant. [May- 
hew, Chancery-lane. T. 


Sept. 10.—Barratt, T. Dartford, Kent, paper- 
manufacturer. (Collins, Dartford. T. 

Dipper, F. Worcester, Silk-mercer. [Becke, 36, 

vonshire-street, Queen-square. C. 

Edwards, T. Tarvin, Chester, corn-dealer. [Phil- 
pot, 3, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. C. 

Hedge, J. Little Compton-street, Soho, builder. 
(Maugham, Great St. Helens, Bishopsgate- 
street. T 


Sept. 14.—Bateman, A. Bristol, victualler., [Poole, 
jray’s inn. C, 

Bevil, C. P. Ipswich, Suffolk, jeweller. [Williams, 
1, Gray’s-inn-place, Gray’s-inn, T. 

Braim, Rev. T. Much Wenlock, Salop, earthen- 
ware-manufacturer. (Dax, Guildford-street. Cc. 

Carter, H. Ratcliff-highway, linen-draper. (Jones, 
Sise-lane. T. 

Cripps, J. Wisbeach, Cambridge, draper. (Jones, 
Sise-lane. T. 

Firmin, J. Bulmer, Essex, farmer, [Wiglesworth, 
5, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 

Flack, E. D. Manchester, merchant. (Makinson, 
Temple. C, 

Griffin, W. Hay-green, Worcester, victualler. 
(Smith, 31, Basinghall-street. C. 

Hewson, J. and W. Robinson, Carlisle, manufac- 
turers. fClennell, Staples-inn, C. 

Higgin, Liverpool, Mar ner. [Lowe, South- 
Reagian Seeeeee Chancery-lane. C. 

King, W. Cavendish, Suffolk, grocer. (Fawcett, 
Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street. T. 

Tomkins, H. Bromyard, Hereford, innholder. 
[Beverley 3, Garden-court, Temple. C. 

Townsend, W. B. Little Chefaes brewer. (James, 

ucklersbury, Che e. T. 
wee J. Birmingham, dealer. (Smith, 31, Basing- 


Sept. 17.—Hawkins, J. and J. Hawkins, Notting- 
am, timber-merchants. (Knowles, New-inn. U. 
Jackson, G. Manchester, drysalter. (Whitlow, 
Manchester. C. 
Jones, O. Newport, Monmouth, coal-merchant. 
Meredith, 8, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 
Mitchell, T. , linen-draper. (Jones, Sise- 
lane. rT. 
Percival, R. Ber Eye, Hereford, wheelwright. 
(Bach, 2, eg ag Holborn. IS 
Thurtell, J. Bradwell, Suffolk, merchant. [Swain, 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. C, 
Westerdale, J. Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer. [{Tay- 
, Clement’s-inn. C. 
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Sept, 21.—Baker, S. Liston, Essex, miller. [Wig- 
esworth, Gray’s-inn-square. C, 

Denham, C. K. Fetter-lane, ironmonger. [Tubb, 
Lamb’s Conduit-street. T. 

Frost, J. Derby, saddler. [Pasta Fetter-lane. C. 

Hivcinbotham, N. Macclesfield, «Cheshire, malt- 
merchant. (Ellis, Chancery-lane. C. 

Sharp, M. Liverpool, master mariner. (Chester, 
Staple-inn. C, 


Sept. 24.—Braithwaite, W. Leeds, manufacturer. 
{[Makinson, Middle Temple. C. 

Chapman, C. Old Bond-street, fruiterer. [Swain, 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. T. 

Cuff. J. Regent-street, Westminster, jeweller. 

Mayhew, Chancery-lane. T. 

Prideanx, P. C. Plymouth, timber-merchant. 
[Wright, King’s Bench-walk. C. 

Wake, Rt. B. Morton, Gainsborough, timber-mer- 
chant. (Allen, Carlisle-street, Soho. C. 








[Oct. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
razette—Aug. 24 to Sept. 17. 


Gillies, J. and Co. merchants, Glasgow. 
Watt, J. jun. merchant, Edinburgh. 

Gillies, J. merchant, Glasgow. 

Carmichael, D. drover, island of [slay, Argyll. 
Cochran, J. builder, Ricker’s Bar, near Puisléy, 
Kerr, W. and Son, nerchants, Leith. . 
Mackay, A. grazier, Laggan, Argylishire, 
M'‘Neill, N. grazier, Argyllshire. 

Mann, J. cattle dealer, Glacktown, 

Love, J, haberdasher, Glasgow, 

Menzies, W. distiller, Glasgow, 

Bowsie, J. merchant, Crail, 

Finlayson, T. jeweller, Glasgow. 

Hart, T. W. merchant, Greenock, 

Maclaws, R. A. spirit-dealer, Glasgow. 
Walker, R. innkeeper, Dumbarton. 

Love, A. haberdasher, Glasgow. 

Maclachlan, P. merchant, Glasgow. 








BIRTHS. 


August 20.—At Hinton St. George, Countess Pou- 
lett, a son. 

26. At Hampstead, the lady of Captain Dallas, a 
son. 

28. At Duffield, Derbyshire, the lady of Sir 
Charles H. Colville, a daughter. 

— At Springfield Lodge, Cranbrook, the lady of 
John Watson, Esq. a daughter. 

29. At Harrow, the lady of the Rey. Dr. Butler, a 
daughter. 

30. In Baker-street, Portman-square, the lady ot 
the Right Hon. Donald Ogilvy, a son and heir. 
— At Greensted, the lady of Major Ord, KH. of 

the Royal Artillery, a daughter. 
31. At Park-house, near Maidstone, the lady of 
Sir Henry Calder, Bart. a son. 


Sept. 3.—At Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, the lady 
of the Hon, Capt. Rodney, RN. a son. 

— At Winnington-hill, Cheshire, the lady of 
R. Ansdell, Esq. a son. 

4 At Holwood, Kent, the lady of W. Heygate, Esq. 
MP. and Alderman, a son.—And on the same 
day, the lady of James Heygate, jun. Esq. a 
daughter. 

— At Exeter, the wife of Mr. Christopher Rowe, 
linen-draper, of three fine boys, who are likely 
todowell, They have been christened, Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke. 

5. They lady of the Hon. Captain Dawson, RN. a 
son. 

6. At Holdon.house, the lady of Sir Lawrence V. 
Palk, Bart. MP. a son. 

7. At Adlestrop-house, Gloucestershire, the lady 
of Chandos Leigh, Esq. a danghter. 

— At Boyle Farm, the Right Hon, Lady Caroline 
Ann Macdonald, a daughter. 

%. At Exmonth, the lady of Col. Payne, a daughter. 

— At Huish-cottage, Devenshire, the lady of H. 
Carew, Esq. a daughter. 

1}. In Portman-square, Countess Manvers, a 
daughter. 

19. At Dr. Munro's, Bushey, Hants, the lady of 

e Alex. Munro, Esq. a son. 

22. The lady of C. Richmond, Esq. of Doughty- 
street, ason. 

IN SCOTLAND, 
At Edinburgh, Countess Kintore, a son. 
At Edinburgh, Lady Ann Wardlaw, a son. 


IN IRELAND. 
Dublin, the lady of Richard Bacon, Esq. after be- 
ing married 18 years, two daughters. 


ABROAD. 
At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Richard Jones, KCB. ason. 


MARRIAGES, 


August 14.—At Lower Winchendon, Bucks, by the 
Rev. T. Hayton, John Fletcher, to Teanaah 
Buckland, daughter of Edward Buckland, head 
of a tribe of gypsies, who have long frequented 


that part of Bucks. After the ceremony the 
party retired to a lane adjoining the village, 
where they partook of an excellent dinner, 
served partly on solid plate, and partly on fine 
oriental china. The novelty of such a banquet 
attracted a great number of respectable spectas 
tors. 

26. At Mary-le-bone church, Sir Edward West, 
Recorder of Bombay, to Lucretia Georgiana, 
youngest daughter of the late Martin Browne 
Folkes, Bart. of Hillington-hall, Norfolk. 

29. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lord Vis- 
count Chetwynd, to Mary, only surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Moss, Esq. 

3]. At Trinity church, Exeter, J. H. Reynolds, 
Esq. Solicitor, of Great Mar!borouvti-street, 
London, to Eliza Powell, eldest daughter of the 
late W. Drewe, Esq. of South-street, Exeter. 

— At St. John’s, Hackney, T. N. Talfourd, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, of the Middle Temple, to 
Rachel, eldest daughter of J.T. Rutt, Esq. of 
Clapton, Middlesex, 

— At Wotton, Surrey, by the Rev. J. Evelyn Bos- 
cawen, Charles, eldest son of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Rowley, KCB. and KMT. to Frances, 
only daughter, of John Evelyn, ra of Wotton. 

— At Reigate, J. N. Shelley, Esq. te Julia Dorcas, 
only daughter of James Bell, Esq. of Hooley- 
mark, 

Lately, at Seven Oaks, tlie Rev. George Randolph, 
youngest son of the late Bishop of London, to 
Catherine Elizabeth, daughter of the Jate Kev. 
H. Drummond, of Fawley, Herts. 


Sept. ].—At Mary-le-bone church, Joseph Edward, 

eldest son of Sir George Leeds, Bart. of Croxton- 

ark, to Marian, only daughter, of the late W. T. 
Stretton, Esq. 

— At Berkeley, Gloucestershire, John Y. Bed- 
ford, Esq. of Birmingham, only son of J. Bed- 
ford, Esq. of Abbey-house, Pershore, to Cathe- 

rine, only daughter of E. Jenner, MD. FRS. 

3. At Mary-le-bone church, by the Rev. RK. Baker, 
the Rev. Richard Bathurst Greenlaw, of Isle- 
worth, to Harriet, eldest daughter of Sir Robert 
Baker, of Berner’s-street. 

— By Special License, in Great George-street, 
Westminster, Francis Bradley, Esq. of Gore- 
court, in the County of Kent, to Mary — 
youngest daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Har- 
ris, of Belmont, in the same agg * ts Hee. 

7 At Pannel, near Harrowgate, Francis ag 
gitt, DD. Prebendary of Derham, and ope he 
Nuneham Courtenay, to Lucy, daughter 0 » 
late W. Perry, Esq. of King-street, in the coun y 
of yore? and _ ~ Archdeacon Prosser, 
DD. Prebendary of Durham, 4 

10. John Leycester Adolphus, et Barrister 
law, toClara, eldest daughter of the late 
land Richardson, Esq. of Streatham. 


— At Ham, J. Dawkins, Esq. MP. of Upper Nor- 
eee Oxfordshire, to Mariag daughter of General 
G Forbes. . 

17. atthe Bishop’s Palace, Norwich, by the nent 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich, Denis Mahan, 
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. Captain of the 29th regt. nephew of the late 
on eerland, to Henrietta Bathurst, the Bi- 
shop’s eldest daughter. 

18. At Nuneaton, Warwickshire, the very Rev. 
James Henry Monk, DD. Dean of te jw nn 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the Univers ity 
of Cambridge, to Jane, daughter of the Rev. T. 
Hughes, of Nuneaton. 

19. Mr. Parrat, of Mount-street, Berkeley-square, 
to Amelia, youngest daughter of John Linstead, 
Esq. of Harling, Norfolk. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Melville-house, Fife, by the Hon. Rev. Robert 
Leslie Melville, Abel Smith, Esq. MP. of Wood- 
hall-park, Herts, to Lady Marianne Leslie Mel- 
ville, youngest sister to the Earl of Leven and 
Melville. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Mount Catharine, by the Right Rev. Dr. O’Shaug- 
nessy, R. C. Bishop of Killaloe, James John Ba- 
‘ot, Esq. of Castle Bagot, in the County of Dub- 
fin, to Ellen Maria, daughter and co-heiress of 
the late Edmund O’Callaghan, Esq. of Kilgory, 
in the County of Clare. 

At Dublin, James Wills, Esq. son of the late T. 
Wills, Esq. of Wellsgrove, in the County of 
Roscommon, to Catharine, daughter of the Rev. 
W. Gormon, of Kilmore, in the County of Meath, 
and niece to the Right Hon. the Lord Chief 
Justice. 

At Dublin, Walter Blake, Esq. Captain of the late 
Royal Irish Artillery. to Catherine, daughter of 
Thos. Ely, Esq. of Killibeg, in the county of 


Tipperary. 
ABROAD. 

At Paris, William John Dalzell, vg | of the 
Royal Artillery, second son of the late Professor 
Dalzell, of Edinburgh, to Eliza Margaretta, only 
daughter of S. Blyth, Esq. of London, 


DEATHS. 


August 9.—At Lathbury, near Newport Pagnell, 
Bucks, Mansel Dawkins Mansel, Esq. who de- 
stroyed himself with a Pistol. He liad served 
the office of High Sheriff of Bucks, and was for 
many years an active Magistrate of that county. 
—And, on the 24th, Mrs. Mansel, his widow, 
who died through grief at his melancholy fate. 
They have left a family of five children. 

22. William Bowen, Esq. fourth son of the late 
(i. Bowen, Esq, of Lyngwaire, Pembrokeshire. 
He was running, iu Piccadilly, to overtake the 
Bristol stage, which had just left the Coach- 
office, when he fell down opposite the Albany, 
and instantly expired. 

24. At his seat, Plasgwin, Anglesea, aged 65, 
Paul Panton, Esq. 

— At Shooter’s-hill, Kent, in his 79th year, after 
an illness of only three days, General Sir Thos. 

fh, omefield, Bart. 

*). At Slough, Bucks, in his 84th year, the dis- 

tinguished Astronomer, Sir Wm. Herschel, 

Knight Guelph, FRS. London and Edinburzh, 

President Astron, Soc. Lond. and a Member of 

nearly all the principal scientific bodies of Eu- 

rope and America. This eminent man was 
born in Germany, Nov. 1738. His father, who 
was a musician, educated his four sons to the 

Same profession, and placed William, at the 

age of 14, in the band of the Hanoverian Foot 

Guards. Desirous both of os his cir- 

cumstances, and of rising in his profession, he 

came over to England in 1757. Here, after ex- 

encing <4 mee he was engaged 

the Earl of lington to instruct a military 
band which that Nobleman was then forming 
in the County of Durham. In consequence of 
the connexions formed in that of the coun- 
try, he, on the expiration of this engagement, 

Spent several years in the neighbourhood of 

Pontefract, &c. where he distinguished 
himself in his profession, and obtained a num- 
ber of popes. n 1776, he was elected organist 
at Halifax; a situation which he shortly after 
relinquished for the more advantageous one of 

i at the Octagon Chapel, at Bath. Not- 

withstanding his ardent attachment to his pro- 
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fession, he now devoted all his leisure to astro- 
nomica! studies, to which he was led by baving 
begun a course of mathematical reading while 
at Halifax. He applied himself to this new 
pursuit with all the ardour of genius, unable— 
fortunately for both himself and the world— 
to purchase a telescope capable of satisfying 
him, he determined upon constructing one with 
his own hands, and in 1774, first saw Saturn, in 
a five feet reflecting telescope of his own mak- 
ing. Stimulated by this snecess, he continued 
to form larger reflectors, until he produced one 
of twenty feet. In 1779 he began to examine 
the Heavens, star by star, and his zeal and Ja- 
bour were amply rewarded on the 13th of March, 
1731, by the discovery of a new primary planet, 
to which he gave the name of Georginm Sidus, 
although itis now more generally denominated 
Uranus. This creat discovery fixed his reputa- 
tion as one of the mosteminent Astronomers of 
the age, and secured for him that Royal patron- 
age, which enabled him to apply himself en- 
tirely to his new pursuit. He now removed 
to Slough, where he constructed that stupendous 
Telescope, which was a noble monument of his 
genius, science, and perseverance. His nee 
merous subsequent discoveries are recorded in 
the Trausaciious of the Koyal Society. In 1816 
his present Majesty conferred upon him the 
ay order of Knighthood, ‘Sir William 
was, like his nephew, the celebrated Griesbach, 
an admirable performer on the oboe. He has 
leftone son, the inheritor not only of his name 
but of his genius. His remains were interred 
in Upton Church, on the 7th of September. 

26. At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Gen. John Hayes, of 
the East India Company’s Service. 

29. At Brighton, in her 98th year, Mrs. Dulany, 
relict of the Hon. Daniel Dulahy, many years 
Bocsetaay of the Province (now States) of Mary- 

and. 

— At Leamington, where he had been residing 
several months, Mr. Jones, Banker, of the firm 
of Jones and Lloyd, Lothbury. He was sitting 
in the colonade in front of the pump-room, when 
he suddenly fell back and expired without a 
groan. His death was occasioned by apoplexy. 

3]. At her house, in Park-lane, after a short il- 
ness, Lady Perth. 

— At the Vicarage, Wandsworth, in his 79th year, 
the Kev, Rob. Holt Butcher, ULD. forty-four 

ears Vicar of that parish, and Chairman of the 
tench of Magistrates for the Half-hundred of 
Brixton. 

— AtSt. Ives, a young lady aged about 24, the 
niece of the Rev. Mr. Morris, Dissenting Minis- 
ter of that place. She was found suspended to 
avail which she had driven for that purpose 
into the wall of her bed-chamber. 

— In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, in her 9)st 
year, Mrs. Mary Milles, only surviving sister of 
the late Richard Milles, Esq. of Nackington, 
Kent, and North Elmham, Norfolk. 


Sept. 1. At Bodmin, John Waldron, MD. 

6. At Preston-house, near Alnwick, after a tedious 
illness, Barbara Christiana, sister to Edmund 
Craster, Esq. High Sheriff for the county of 
Northumberland, 

7. At his residence, No, 2, York-place, Maryle- 
bone, in his 60th vear, Mr. Thornton, an emi- 
nent builder. ‘This unfortunate geatleman, 
who was a man of considerable property, de- 
stroyed himself with a knife, with which he in- 
flicted a wound on the right side of the neck, 
expiring about three hours after the commission 
of the fatal act. The verdict was, ** Died ina 
state of temporary derangement.” After the 
departure of the Coroner, Isaac Strong, who re- 
sided in the family of the deceased, and had been 
examined as a witness, requested that be might 
have the knife which Mr. T. had employed. 
This being given to him, he said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
it is now all settled; I thank you for the verdict 
you have given; | am his natural son.” On 
this strange confession, he was asked why he 
had not mentioned that circumstance before; 
and seven of the Jurymen iminediately drew up 
a request tothe Coroner, that he would granta 
fresh inquest, with this, however, he said that 
he could not comply, as there was nothing io 
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what Strong had said that could authorise such 
a proceeding. 

8. At Exeter, Laura aa the Jady of Wm. 
Edward Powell, Esq. MP. Lord Lieutenant for 
the county of Cardigan. 

9. At his house, in Hereford-street, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Hildebrand Oakes, Bart. Lieut.-Gen. of 
the Ordnance, and Colonel 52d Regt. foot. He 
arrived in town the preceding Saturday from 
Kamsgate, where he had been for the benefit of 
his health. Lord Hill, it is said, will succeed 
him as Lieut.-Gen. of the Ordnance. 

11. At her house, Chigwell-row, Essex, Mrs. 
Wilbraham, of Upper Seymour-street, relict 
of the late George Wilbraham, Esq. of Dela- 
mere-lodge, Cheshire. She was riding with 
her daughter in a low, four-wheeled carriage, 
when the horse taking fright, they were both 
thrown out, and Mrs. W. received such a violent 
contusion on ber head that she continued in a 
state of complete insensibility until she expired, 
which was not till two days afterwards. Mrs. 
W. was second daughter of the late W. Harvey, 
Esq. MP. for Essex, and sister to Sir Eliab Har- 
vey, the present representative for that county. 


- At Brighton, in her 38th year, Mrs. Cramer, 


wife of the celebrated composer, and performer 
on the pianoforte, J. B. Cramer, Esq. after a 
long and painful iliness. 

12. Of Cholera Morbus, the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Gauatiett, Warden of New College, Oxford. 
This venerable individual was gifted with a 
strong intellect, and a benevolent heart: as a 
scholar he was distinguished ,for his classical 
attainments, asa divine, for his pure doctrine 
and exemplary conduct, and as a governor, by 
the regularity of his discipline. 

}3. At Aldenham-abbey, Herts, aged 19, Charlotte 
Jemima, third and pa daughter of Admi- 
ral Sir Charles and y Pole. 


— At his father’s, at Hemel Hempsted, the Rev. 


Samuel Grover, MA, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, aged 27. 

15. At Eton, the Rev. Edwin Halhed, Tutor to Lord 
Craven's son. This gentleman is another on 
that melancholy list of suicides which seems of 
Jate to be extending to such an alarming degree, 
this being the fourth instance of self-destruction 
noticed by us this month. 

18 At the Rectory, Woodstock, Ann, the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Mavor. 

19. At Hammersmith, the Countess of Dundonald, 
Souguaes of Francis Plowden, Esq. Barrister-at- 
aw. 

Lately, at Chiswick, in his 6lst year, the Rev. 
Robert Lowth (only son of the late Bishop of 
London) Rector of Hinton, Hants, and one of 
the Prebendarics of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


IN IRELAND. 


At_ Ashford, near Newrath-bridge, John Magee, 


Esq. Proprietor of the Dublin Evening t, 


well known for his stron ition to 
ment during an eventful + od in the {tape 
nt 2 Sepeomnenay the freedom of ‘his 
auimadversions he was o 
Non wince 
At Cork, in child-bed of twins, Mary, wife o 8 
thew Lamert, Esq. Surg. Ist Vetormne, oe 
At Dublin, aged 19, Miss Eastwood, daughter of 
the late Samuel Eastwood, Esq. of that city 
Her clothes catching fire, as she was taking a 
tea-kettle off the fire, in the absence of a ser. 
vant, she was so dreadfully burnt, that she 
expired after lingering two days in extreme 


agony. 

Mrs. Whitley, of King’s County. She was walking 
in her garden, when chancing to touch a spring. 
gun, both her legs were shot, and she was found 
quite dead by her servants about half an hour 
afterwards. 

At Nymphsfield, Charles O’Hara, Esq. one of the 
gant in Parliament for the county of 

£0. 


ABROAD. 

At Barville-park, near Graham Town, Algoa Bay, 
Major-Gen. Charles Campbell. 

At Valparaiso, Captain Thos. Graham, of the 
Doris Frigate, husband of Mrs. Maria Graham, 
the well-known authoress of severa! popular 
vote, “A Journal of a Residence in India,” 


c. 

At Paris, after a lung and painfal illness, Madame 
Condorcet, widow of the illustrious Condorcet, 
and niece to Marshal No mee 

At Tours, aged 42, Henry Bache Thornhill, Esq. 
of Montague-place, Montague-square, eldest son 
of Bache Thornhill, Esq, of Stanton, in the 
county of Derby. 

At Lacca, in her 16th year Ellen Grace, on! 
daughter of Lieut.-Co onel Croft, of the 36th 


Regt. 

At Rome, in his 70th year, Cardinal Rigante. 

In the Isiand of St. Nevis, John Huggins, Esq. in 
consequence of a wound received in a duel with 
Walter Maynard, Esq. President of that Island. 
The ball entered the right hip, and passed 
through his body, and the unfortunate gentle- 
man (who was a young man of most amiable 
character, and married about seven months be- 
fore) expired within an hour anda half. 

On Richmond Heights, in the Island of Grenada, 
West-Indies, Samue] Bougham, Esq. Ensigo 
9th . eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Bougham, of 
Great Warley-place, Essex. 

The Duke D’ ns, Intendant to the Royal 
Household to his Majesty Louis XVIII. 

At Dieppe, suddenly from a violent hemorrhage, 
Dona Jens Tiburcio Echevarria, a native of Ma- 
racaybo in Columbia, and one of the Members 
of the Mission from the Government of Colum- 
bia to Spain. 











The Rev. Lord W. Somerset, appointed to the 


Prebendal Stall, in Bristol Cat edral, vacant 
by the resignation of the Rey. F. Blom —The 
Rev. Samuel Henry Savory, MA. to the ¥ carage 
of Houghton juxta Harpley, Norfolk, on the pre- 
sentation of the Marquis of Cholmondeley. — 
The Rev. Thos. Bissland, BA. of Balio! Col ege, 


rd, appointed Chaplain to the Right Hon. 


Lord St. Helens.—The Rev. Dr. Watso f Ac! 
Norfolk, to the living of Denford-cum Rin rad 


tead, 
shire, vacant by the death of the Rev. 


Charles by.—The Rev. W. Thusby, MA. of 
Oriel yee e, Oxford, to the icaeeoal Harding - 
the Lord Chancellor.—The foundation stone of St. 
David’s College was laid ‘at Lampeter, —— 
shire, Aug. 12, by the Bishop of St. David's, The 


mptonshire, on the ntation of 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


building is to be erected after a design by Mr. 
Cockerell, uniting taste with economy. J. S. Har- 
ford, Esq. and his two brothers, the Lords of the 
Manor of Lampeter, gave the ground on which 
the College is to be built, accompanied with a be- 
nefaction of 10001. His Majesty bas also ve 
munificently subscribed the same sum, and: bot 
the Universities have contributed largely wears 
info provide an adequate cotrae of instrcto 
to ao e course 0 

a district where the candidates for holy orders are 
uniformly too to incur the expence of enter. 
ing ss niversities. The plan was first forme 
h) 


OXFORD.—The Wardenship of New College is 
lett e vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Gaun'- 
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Kept at the Observatory of the Naval Academy, Gosport. 
The units under “* Clouds” represent the days on which each modification of cloud has appeared. 






















































































é | CLOUDS, : 
= oe 
=18 HYGROME. 3 
3/2] BAROMETER. || THERMO- TER. , é| si¢ 
CG 2 METER. & o =| =° P| 
Hk ~ 7.1. i WENDs. 3\5 |e 24) 8 
<|8 | 2/2/2 JE/E) 12/8! 18 8) 5 

@ ; H 2 sis! esi = 
=| 2 | Max.| Min Med. | 2/5] = Re i E\EIE/E|E|2 S\ee| 5 
Sl “|i <|<(< SiZlo!Zlle |e 

29°95 | 29°92 |29°935 1/71 | 52/615 if b2 | 49] 59 | SWtoNW || IV) dy--| 1] 1) }.- >) O75 
21 _ |30°G5 | 29°85 | 29-950 [69 }48/58°5 |] 50 | 44] 54 /] NWtoN |] 1] I] dee] df aff se. hen 
3|O)} 30°18 | 30°11 | 30-145 ||76 153/645 |] 49 | 31 | 55 |] NWtoW |} 1] 1} 1}--] J} 1}-+ | 0-80}... 
4} [30°00 | 29-92 | 29-960 ||76 |52\64 f] 46 | 40] 48 |] StoN il Ui di--] a) a} a]... | -og9 
5| [30°04 | 29-98 | 30-010 174 [55 \64°5 |] 52 | 40 | 51 |] NtoNW |] 1/1) 1]--] J] Jf] Bol... 
6| |30°19|30-13 | 30°160/|75 53/64 |] 50 | 88} 50 |] NWto W |] 1} if a}--} ap afd... pe.. 
7] | 30°22 | 30°20] 39210 |175 | 56|65°5 |] 52 | 28] 53 |] StoSW |} 1) al d--] af. | alle... | nay 
8} |30°10|29-96| 30-080|l75 155/65 fH} 55 | 43 | 62 |] NEtoSF |] 1) 1) 3)--{ a] a] 1]] -80l 03s 
9} 29-92 | 29°89 | 29-905 ||73 | Go \66-5 |] 63 | 48 | 68 |] NWtoSW |] I}--| 1}.-].-1 a} a}... | ove 
10| ( | 29°94 | 29°92 | 29-930 |174 | 60/67 |} 57 | 46 | 57 || SW to W |] Dee] He- fee] De [ieee leeee 
11] ~ |29°95 | 29°94 | 29-945 ||76 | 60/63 |} 52 | 42 | 52 Ww 1} 1) D+} 1] Up a} ).+ +. | 090 
12] | 29-98} 29-94 | 20-960 ||76 [61 635 |] 55 | 48 | GO || NtoSW |] 1) 1) 1)-+] 1) 1) I/| +70)-01 
13} | 30°05 | 29-93 | 29-990 ||76 |60\68 |] 68 | 48 | 67 SW feed] Deed A] dpellese bee. 
14] | 30°05 | 29-88 | 29-965 ||78 |60/69 |] 58 | 50 | 70 || SW toSE vo] Deol U} Df |] cad}ee 
15| 130-10 | 29°85 | 29-975||71 |50|60°5 |] 53 | 40 | 49 || WtoNW |] I]. [e-[-- | T] dfee [feces fees. 
16 | @ | 30°26 | 30°22 | 30-240 |72 | 56 |64 54 | 44/ 70 || SWtoNW /} 2] 1} D)--] OD] Deedee ed 
17| ™ | 30°38 | 80°34 | 30°360||79 |56|67°5 |] 58 | 40 | 58 || NWtoSW/] I] a] I}.-|.-[.-fef] gol... 
18 30°32 30°26 30°290 79 60 |69°5 59 48 69 NtoS l}-- ]|.- ll-- *eileee* leeee 
19] | 30°26 | 30-24 | 30°250||75 | 62/685 || 54 | 46/55 || EtoSE |] 1/--] 1] 1] a}-[.{] -7ol.... 
20] | 30°22 | 30°16 | 30-190 |82 |65|73°5 |} 52 | 44 | 52 NE Ha} alee] deeb] ag)... 
21] {30°10 | 30°07 | 30°085 ||76 |62/69 || 50 | 48 | 69 || EtoSE |] 1] 1| 1}--| d}--}.{] ‘agl... 
22] |30°04/ 80-02 | 30°030||82 [58/70 || 60 | 45 | 57 || SWtoNW]] 1] B] Ile-] J} feel] -gol.... 
931 | 30°11 | 30°10 | 30°105||76 |54/65 || 50 | 35 | 48|| NWtoW |] I]-] 1}.-] fe feel] -a0he - 
24] )) | 30°00 | 29°80 | 29-900 |/73 | 54/635 }] 52 | 40 | 74 || StoSW Hod}. tee} a} all 301-550 
25 | “ | 29°87 | 29°85 | 29°860 ||70 | 55/625 || 58 | 48 | 62 || WtoSW |] 1] 1] D}--| 1) 3] II] +10) 240 
26] | 29°86 | 29°80 | 29-830 |/69 | 53 6] 62 | 48 | 70 || Wto SW |] J] 1] dL. ] at af ail... | dap 
97} | 29°82 | 29-80 | 29 8101/70 155'62°5 || 60 | 50 | 62 || NW toSW |] 3] 1) O.-}.- | 1] a} ee] Ons 
28} 29°84) 29°65 | 29-745 ||72 156.64 || 56 | 52 | 62 || SEtoSW |] 1) 1| 1}--] a] 1] Al}... | 985 
29] | 29°80 | 29°62 | 29-710 |/68 | 53 60°5 || 60 | 49 | GO|) WwW 1 a} alee] at aT dees | O75 
30] | 29°92 | 29:90 | 29-910 169 147/58 |] 59 | 49 | 72 || SWtoNW]] I] 1] If.-] 1] 1} Al}e--- | -245 
31} | 80°12 | 30°03 | 30-075 ||66 €d l 68 | 48 | 60 ||NWtoSW || J]--| 1]. 1] 1} aI] -90) 005 

= — j 
30°38 | 29°62 | 39°015|182 | 47 6489]| 55°6 141-4 /59°7 '|28122130] 1126]23/151! 7-40/1°815 



























































The observations in each line of this Table, under Barometer, Thermometer, Wind, and Rain, are 

for a period of 24 hours, beginning at 8 AM. 
Sfaxtes RESULTS. 
{ Maximum-----+ 30°38 Aug. 17th, Wind NW. 

BAROMETER } Minimum:..... 29°62 Do. 29th, Do. W. 

Range of the Mercury-+-+--+- 0°76 

Mean buarometrical pressure for the Month PTREPEPEEERE EEOC ECE C OC EOE S eee eee Peeeeeee Ce etee 30°015 
for the lunar period, ending the 18th instant--.-+-.-...+ seseseee 29°917 
for 16 days, with the Moon in North declination «+++ ++.+++++++«+ 29°970 
for 14 days, with the Moon in South declination .++-++.+.+++++++ 20°RR5 














Spaces desoribed the rising and falling of the Mercury ++++++++++++eeeeeeee seeeee wsteeee 4°990 
reatest + any hy To Steen ate eee eeeeeeee CO eee eeereeee eee eee? eee eee eee) 0°370 
Number of Changes, caused by the variations in the Weight of the Atmosphere---+.+++++++-+ 29 

Maximum Poe e ee eee eee Ree eee eeeee 82° Aug. 22d, Wind SW. 

THERMOMETER Minimum so--ssss2--0cssvssssssss-e- = Do. 30th, Do, NW, 
n SCHERRER RHEE ETS eee ee ee eee 

Mean temperature of the Ale cc ccccctscsccces ee eeeeeeeee . 64°89 

for 3] days with the Sun in Leo ------ 65°74 
Greatest variation in 24 hours-+++-+++-ceeceeeseeceeceeeee 28°00 
Mean temperature of spring water at 8 AM.-++--+++-++++- 55°21 

DE LUC’S WHALEBSONE HYGROMETER. 

Greatest humidity Of the Air «+-+-esevececsaeseees seeeeee 74° in the evening of the 24th, 
Greatest dryness Of Ditto --+-++++++ssseeeeeeessereeeeee BI in the afternoon of the 3d. 
Range of the Index SPORE HHH EEE EH HEHEHE HH HHO Re 43 
Mean at 2 o’clock PM. «+-+e+-ceccscecsceccecsecees eeeeee 44°4 
——- at 8 Do, ** AM, «+ eenee SOPOT HERE EE EE EE EE He 55'°6 
——. at 8 Do. «+ PM. SORTER EET HEHE TEETER RHEE EEE Eee ** 59°7 


——- of 3 observations each day at 8, 2, and 8 o'clock eee 532 
Evaporation for the MONE «+ soccer cece ccceeseececeeasees 7-400 inches. 
Rain, with the gauge near the ground---+++++++-++++++e*+ 1815 


Ac a a“ A SUMMARY OF en ke dn or "ae 
clear 4; fair, with various modifications of clouds, 164; an overcast sky wit rai 
6}; foggy, 4; rain, 4—Total, 3) days. tes c a 
Cirres, Civrocumn a tte OR Cum coun Nimbus 
¢ lus, Cirrostratus, Stratus eo 
apes a 15 
A SCALE OF THE PREVAILING WINDS. 


N |NeE] £1) se! s | sw] w | NW IDays.| 
2] 2] 1 | 2] 2 | 944 58 | 6 ] 31 
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Observations on the Weather. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, 


FOR AUGUST, 1822. 


Naval Academy, Gosport, 


GENERAL REPORT. 


Fair weather has prevailed for two-thirds 
of this month ; the other part was showery, 
but mostly in the nights, which occasioned 


but little interruption in the completion of 


an abundant harvest, sooner by many days 
than has been experienced in this county, 
or perhaps in any other, for many years 
past. The pressure of the atmosphere is 
above the mean this month, the weather 
having been generally calm and hot, with 
a moist air; but the rain is less than 2 
inches in depth. It is a remarkable cir- 


cumstance, that the mean temperature of 


the air has been retrograde this summer— 
the mean of August is generally the high- 
est of the year in this latitude, but that of 
the present month is an exception, and is 
actually less than either that of July or 
June! June afforded a mean temperature 
of 66°85°,—July, 65°95°,—and August, 
64°89°. The uniformity of these results 
through the summer is also remarkable, 
and must have been beneficial to the fruits 
and vegetation. July, however, would 
have been the hottest month but for the 
heavy rains. The evaporation also was 
greatest in June. The daily rains at the 
latter part of August have again cooled 
down the earth’s radiating power; and 
should it turn out a wet September, an 


Aug. 1. A sunny day, and a brisk wind: over- 
cast by night, mostly with thunder clouds, and a 
little rain. 

2. As the preceding day: much dew and Cirro- 
stratus by night, in which 2 faint)y-coloured para- 
sclencee appeared at a quarter past 2 AM. just with- 
out the edge of a large lunar halo. 

3. As the preceding day: the clouds of various 
colours in the evening, and the sunset with a 
Jarge halo around it. 

4. AM. fair: overcast, and a light shower in 
the afternoon: a moonlight night. 

4. s fair day and night, with a brisk northerly 
wind, 

6. An overeast sky, except an hour or two in the 
morning, 

7. After a light shower, a fair and calm day: 2 
bright meteors in the evening to the northward 
of this, followed by rain from the same quarter. 

8. A fairday; and two winds crossing at right 
angles: a mixture of clouds at sunset, followed by 
lightning and rain. 

9. Light showers and sunshine at intervals: 
overcast by night. 

10. Calm and overcast with Cumulostratus near- 
ly all day and night. 

ll. A fair day and two winds: overcast and 
calm, with mony. hag light showers by night. 

12. An overcast sky, except in the afternoon, 
and light rain in the night. 

13. Fair, with a strong breeze from SW. ; cloudy 
and fine by night, and one smal] meteor. 
aft 58 ne pe | day, and — gale fromSE, : 

e night as the preceding, and 8 meteors, 
which had trains. ’ vee 

15. As the preceding day: aclear sky by night, 


DAILY REMARKS. 


early winter may be expected. It was re. 
ported by several of the country people 
here, that a slight hoar frost was percep. 
tible in the fields, &c. last Saturday morn- 
ing a little before sun-rise, with a fresh 
breeze from NW.: however, our self-re- 
gistering thermometer did not at that time 
recede below 47°, the minimum temperature 
of the month. The temperature of spring- 
water is already a little on the decrease. 
During the fair weather between the even- 
ings of the 12th and 24th instant, both 
small and large meteors were prevalent 
and numerous: one of the largest, in the 
evening of the 15th, was of a light blue 
colour in its descent, till it burst at half- 
past 9 P.M. when the evolving matter 
changed to fiery-red sparks—it passed under 
the side of the Serpent, between the 
Northern Crown and the Scales. The at- 
mospheric and meteoric phanomena that 
have come within our observation this 
month, are 2 parhelia, 2 paraselene, 2 
solar and 2 lunar halos, 81 meteors (17 of 
which presented themselves in the evening 
of the 17th), lightning on four, and thun- 
der on two different days, and 5 gales of 
wind, or days on which they have pre- 
vailed, namely, 1 from SE., 1 from S., 
1 from SW., and 2 from the West. 






and 9 meteors, two of which left long red trains be- 
hind them, and one was ofa very large size. 

16. Fair and two winds, the upper one from 
NW.: 5 small meteorsinthe evening, and much 
dew by night. . : ; 

17. As the preceding day and night, with the 
addition of 12 meteors. 

18. A fair day and opposite winds, the upper one 
from the north: Cirrostrarus in the evening, which 
chiefly descended in dew in the night; 15 small 
meteors appeared in various directions between 9 
and }] PM. , n 

19. Fair with Cirri and a brisk wind from SE. : 
patches of Cirrostratus by night, and 5 small me- 
teors. 

20. A fair and hot dav, and two winds, the upper 
ore from SW. : beds of Cirrostratus by night, and 
3small meteors. During the last 24 hours the 
evaporation amounts to nine-tenths of an inch. 

21. Fair, with a brisk wind from SE. : the night 
as the preceding. with the addition of lightning, 
and thunder to the eastward. 

22. Foggy till 9 AM., afterwards fair and hot, 
wih light airs. 

23. Fair with a brisk wind from NW. and 4 
transparent atmosphere : a few flashes of lightning 
from the passing clouds in the night, and 5 me- 
teors. , 

24. AM. mostly overcast with an inosculation 
of clouds: PM. heavy rain, and wind from SW. 

25. A fine sunny day, with a brisk gale _ 
SW.; showery at Tatervals, and 1 meteor in the 
night. 


Sunshine and showers in the day, and re- 
flashes of strong lightning, with thunder 
Eons passing Nimbus at 10 minutes before? PM.: 
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ery bright meteor passed under the star Alru- 
kaban yy quarter before 9: chiefly overcast by 


night. 

7. A sunny day, with the exception of a smart 
shower in the morning : a cloudy night and some 
dew. 

28, Overcast with Cumulostratus in the morning : 
PM. rain atintervals, and a gale from the south, 
then from the west. 


29. Asunny dav, and acontinuation of the gale : 
a light shower after sunset, a clear night, and a 
rising barometer, 

30. AM. fine: calm and showervin the after. 
noon; and the nicht as the preceding, buta cold 
wind from the NW. 

31. A calm sunny day, and a little rain in the 
evening: a clear moonlight night, and much dew, 








NEW PATENTS. 


Jonas and John Hobson, Mythom 
Bridge, Yorkshire, woollen manufacturers ; 
for new machinery for a more effectual and 
expeditious mode of shearing, cutting, and 
finishing woollen cloth, &c. which require 
the use of shears. —July 27. 

J. Stanley, Manchester, smith; for ma- 
chinery calculated for a more efficacious 
mode of supplying furnaces with fuel, 
whereby a considerable reduction in coals 
and labour is effected, as also in the ap- 
pearance of smoke.—July 27. 

J. Pearse, Tavistock, ironmonger; for 


improvements in the construction and ma- 
nufacture of spring-jacks, &e.—July 27. 

Sir A. Perrier, City of Cork, Knit. ; for 
improvements in the apparatus for distilling, 
boiling, and concentrating, by evaporation, 
various sorts of liquids.—July 27. 

R. Lb. Roxby, Arbour-street, Stepney, 
Gent.; for certain improvements on the 
quadrant.—July 31. 

W. Cleland, Glasgow, Gent.; for an 
improved apparatus for evaporating liquids. 
—Aug. 17. 








COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 





Paris. |Hamburg.|Amsterdam| Vienna. |Nuremberg] Berlin. | Naples. Leipsig. | Bremen 
ON 18Sept.| 17 Sept. | 20Sept. | 7 Sept. 2Sept. {14 Sep. 


I3Sept. |16 Sept. 





Hamburg .| 182 


Leipsig....| — 148 — 


Lisbon. ...| 540 934 | 43 
\Cadiz....... 1550] 93 | 101 
Naples. ...| 432 _ 413 
Bilbao. .../15°50 | — 
Madrid. ...)15°55 | 934] 101 
Oporto. ...| 540 393] 424 

















London ...|25°45 | 37 | 40:3 | 10-7 
264 | 56 | 119 


Amsterdam} 57 | 105 — | 1398 
Vienna....| 249 1473 397% | — 


Franckfort.| 4} | 1484] 354] 994 
Augsburg.| 249 | 1477] — 99} 
Genoa...... 473 821} 89 


Leghorn...| 512 898 96 564 


fl. 10°13 | 7-14 
fr.1193 | 834 


6204 | 617 
804 | 173 


147 | 152 1473 | 1323 
1403 | 1453 1414 | 1263 
40 | 1033 100; | — 

100 | 1023 100 | — 
993 | 1034 1003 | — 
994 | 1035 1113 


PEEP PP EPP Tb arid 
Pld ttrtde 























COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 





Franckfort.} Breslaw. |Steckho!m. 


Petersburg.) Riga. |Antwerp|Madrid. |Lisbon. 





* eeeeee —_— — 














On 11 Sept. | 6 Sept. | 3 Sept. | 5 Sept. | 18Sept. 
London ...... — 7-2 11.44 10} 10 | 404) — | — 
Paris Cereecese — — 22 106 — par. << — 
Hamburg....| — 152 123 93 | 94 | 342) — |] — 
Amsterdam.| — 146 117 10 | 1045 | 4 _ ‘ok 
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MARKETS. 


— 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Amsterdam, C. F.......... 12-8 ..12-7 
Ditto at sight .....0.+..+-- 12-3 ..12-4 
Rotterdam, 2 U........-..12-9.. 12-8 
Antwerp ..... eecccceccces 12-6 
Hamburgh, 24 U ...... 22-08 
Altona, 24 U......eccceee 38-1 
Paris, 3 days’ sight..... » 25-60 
Dkete..8U sccocccceces . 25-90 
Bourdeaux .......e0- 000 020-90 
Frankfort on theMain 158 

SS ear nape 


Madrid, effective..» -.-«--36$ 
Cadiz, effective. .......+++ 36 


Barcelona. ....... raaned 354. .35 
Seville... >. - eens eeenreve > 354 
Gibraltar...... onsegn es 
Leghorn... seeseced 474 ..474 
GERD cine cc asvece bneesous 4 
Venice, Ital. Liv..........-27 ..50 
BED cocercbhcon ecccoeses 45 
Naples ..ccccccccccccecs 395 
Palermo, per oz. ...+. ---117 
Lisbon e@eeeeeaeee eeeeeee 53} 524 
Oporto badibdee cobéeecoaaal 
Rio Janeiro...... ouedeswe 47 ..48 
ees coc ce 
Dublin sere @eeeeeeeeee **e 93 
Cork eee e@eeeeeraeene eeee 93 
——— 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce 


£. 8s. d. 

Portugal gold,incoin0 0 0 ..0 
Foreign gold, in bars3 17 6 ..0 
New doubloons....3 13 6 ..0 


eococos 
oocoen 


The above Tables contain the highest 


and the lowest prices. 
1 





Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 29s. 1d. 
Bread. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London 83d. the quartern loaf. 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
IN THE TWELVE MARITIME Dist RIctsg, 
B the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 

~ pew in the Weeks ending 
ug. ug. t. | Sept. 

24 | 31 "F i 
Wheat!41 11/38 9:38 839 4 
Rye - |20 019 11119 8) 
Barley|18 7|19 821 2 
Oats (18 017 417 8/18 0 
Beans |24 523 923 2 
Peas '24 7/25 5124 3/25 7 


Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from Aug. 26, to Sept. 23. 
English | Irish | Foreign} Total 
Wheat) 26,903/ 270 — {27,173 























Barley) 6,418); — — | 6,418 
Oats | 30,308] 3,284) — (33,592 
Rye 26; — _— 26 
Beans| 6,123) — — | 6,123 


Pease | 3,240; — — 3,240 
Malt | 15,276 /Qrs.; Flour 29,134 Sacks. 
Foreign Flour—40 barrels. 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ...50s. to 70s. 











Sussex, ditto .......45s. to 60s. 
Essex, ditto ...... -- Os. to Os 
Yearling Bags ...... Os. to Os. 


Kent, New Pockets 48s. to 60s. 
Sussex, ditto...... 43s. to 63s. 
Essex, ditto ........ Os. to 0s. 
Farnham, ditto..... 0s. to Os. 
Yearling Pockets ... 0s. to Os. 


Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Straw. 
£. s. £. s. £. s. £. s. £. s. £. 4 
Smithfield. 

3 Oto4 0,.4 Oto4 4..1 12tol 16 
Whitechapel. 

3 8to4d 0..3 10to4d 10..1 l4tol 18 
St. James's. 

2 18to4 0..3 3to4 0..1 7Jtol 15 


Meat by Carcase, per Stone of 8lb. at 

Newgate.— Beef ....2s. Od. to 2s. 6d. 
Mutton..Is. 8d. to 2s. 4d. 
Veal....2s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
Pork....2s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
Lamb...2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. 
Leadenhall._Beef....1s. 10d. to 2s. 10¢. 
Mutton..2s. Od. to 2s. 4d. 
Veal....38 Od. to 4s. 6d. 
Pork....2s. Od. to 3s. 8d. 
Lamb...2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. 











310 0 
to 2 6 0 
00 0 
to 0 0 0 





Cattle sold at Smithfield from Aug. 26, 
to Sept. 23, both inclusive. 

Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 

14,334 2,161 160,160 1,960 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL); 
In each Week, from Sept. 2 to Sept. 23. 


Sept. 2. Sept. 9. 
ad@dehinh «a 
Newcastle. 35 6 to43 0] 37 0 to 42 
Sunderland 35 0 to44 0] 38 3 to 42 

















account oF CANALS, 


DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, 


63 


fj 


INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 


















































































































































































COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, : 
Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No 9, Change- Alley, 
han th, 1822.) 
(Sept. 19 > ad - —— 
—i— lS... S FY . 
he b 2 e =¢ rs S © B= cS a‘S 
|.¢|2| 33 les! £2|2°| 26 : 
*“a\< | 22 aaa ry 
“Te ee 
—_ £. Se £. a. e Bridges. 03 7 100 
Canals. _ | 350 | 100|lSouthwark +--+-*=*"""7°"] 67 ol7bpe] 1700 | 
Andover techs: . . an 1483 100) te newt eats 17 9 thls ¢ 10)7dp.c. om, 100 

shby-de-la~ weeeee 17 ia Tauxh eoecees meen , 2 
sone aipam =-----(2 | 419) 136) | yoo D0. Promissory Notes °°) |< | eee | 
Basing grccceveces** v=] 40 | 2) OY" | 95 Ree annmities of 8. | 34 | — Bo 
Birmingham (divided) ae . 5 477 | 20\|———— —. ae A vad 5 | 60,0001. 
Bolton and Bury-*-* 80 4 958 | 150 Bonds. - 

Brecknock & Abergavenny) 0, | 5 400 | 100 Roads. 

Chelmer and Blackwater: ° 120 8 " f° GOR arieiaeses 30 _ 300 
Chester oer cecees 120 | ad | 500 | 00)|Barkings--i---rcr rT. Tilo | 6 | 1 
Coventry -**** + eee  33t— 4546 | 100||\Commercia Rest Jodi 

Croydou+sseeeee""" "°°" ln ag 6 600 | 100 en" . phe ecco syn 100 5 ‘2 
a ig 9 seeererr err 63 : pee | od Great a Street eeeeeeee 37 119 2293 
Erewash shade Gupaee ve 470 20 1297 | 100)|Croy on Railwitys++*- Ae = 1 1000 
Forth and Clyde --- sel Surrey Do.-+-*+* D “**"l 31 10} 1:10 3762 
ey oe and Berkeley,) = | 1960 ne Severn and Wye Do. +***- 

0 eeeeveseree® ** 7 on aie 6 . , k : 

Do. optional Loanes*"""..|245 | 10 so | 10 " Lane 97 | 2 | 3900 
Grand Junction +****"*"" 154 3 152) | 100||East London-:-*- “*"1 57 10] 2 10 4500 
Grand Surrey +*** ***""""" }iog 10 60,0001. | —||Grand Junction +*****"" 35 1] 2000 
Do, Loan -+** i page 18 = 28494 100) Kent cag Seeded 50 2 10 15Q0 
Grand Union <-ss-es-007"]ig9 |G | 19AzE | London Bitege eee » |= 4) 2 
Do. “ue “hate ¢ Leeann 1.3 |— 3096 | 100 Reeth ee eeet Set deeiuill 57 25 4 
Grand Western. + oa 8 749 | 150||West } e ln lL l 
awe A ° ss we 13 10) — 6312 | 100||York Buildings.-+-*- 

udders sere 328 | 100 
Kennet and Avon +**++*** > 1 , 17 tee 100 Insurances. 50 2 10 2000 
Lancaster i sol: ae 1b | -2{8794| 1ool|Albion -----++-+: 5 eer 0 Oo 000 
—_ and Liverpool- cose - 14 545 —liAtlas «******** eovcossoeee 575 40 a 

eicester ««sesesseerttt** Bath cocesessesseseeere’® 7 25 5 
Leicester & Northampton l 1895 100 Birmingham eoosveeseeee? 7 3 pa 

Union «+++ eeneereees soe 178 7) | —|[British +--+ereeseseeeot7" 50 | 3 ao} 4000 
Loughbo pepeseerersy il 21) 100||County «serseereret ttt" eRe — 40,000 
Melton Mow ray eeeeeere 221 30 san a= Eagle ebbe oe oe 0090 ces eee® 2%) 1 50,000 
Mersey and Irwell Pee Md 8 100 European ecccccseseseser® 135 6 1,000,0002 
Monmouthshire +++" ***" 10g 43,5261, | 100]|Globe «+ -+++e+eere78007" % 16 [ee 
Do. Debentures +********* 100 : 10 700 100 Guardiam «++******"""" ore 45 40,000 
Montgomeryshire - eeeeeee 410 5 947 _ Hope ak Lp eee 96 4) 2400 
Neathcsssreseeececsss: [00 1%) azo | allimpgrial voc | | YA atone 
Nottinghamess+---+-+eee2(200 | 12 San Et poet SE 2 | 1 2500 

om = ae 12 | 1730 | 100||London Ship-+-++7+""""7°" 3 i 
Oxford ececceceee Coeeeee® 4-4 3 2400 100 Provident oe soveoeeseoeet } 19 2 100,000 
Peak Forest -++++++*** a 4 itor 2520 | SU\|Rock -+*****""" recesses") 965 | 10 45,1001. 
Portsmouth and Arundel -- 39 10] — 12,294 | — Royal Exchange +*-**"*""" a si = 
Rechdat 5 ealnoe RR 2 5631 | 100)\Sun Fire---ssssrer tT 210) 1500 
. ee + si - 1170 9) 500 125)\Sun Life RN OO 40 
Pree many seeeeeaererre Md > 500 125 Union seeeeeeeere® 
Suropehire oretssciicor 10 7] 77. | Sl Ges Lights 
Stafford & Worcestershire.|700 ° sed 145||\Gas Light and Coke (Char-| , 4 R000 
Sturbridge ssvooeess-+7-1200 | © | your | =. tered Commons) 0.02.0.1 65 10) 8 13) Jenn 
Stroedwater oocss0seseeeee 495 22 ee 1 aly Gas Light Company ilo ; a 1000 

eseeee ** 85 10 533 Savas . geoeseseseee® 60 “pr, 
te = Nhe 7 350 | 100||Do. New 16 16 _ 

VISLOCK ++ +> wk a ase 4 vi Bat sas eodococcsoce cee? ” " f 
Thames and Medway: ----+| 20 = 2670 Brighton Gas -****""""**" 2S 10, 6 10 2500 
Trent & Mersey, or Grand) o10 | 7 1300 | 200||Bristol «++-7rserere"""" 

Trunk eeeeee et eeee eer ] é 1000 Literary Institutions. 1000 
Warwick and Birmingham|230 | 11 { 10003 # aahameseesees meenete 38 - 760 
Warwick and Napton, ----|210 10 a Russel -**** peccoscesses® . ra 700) 
Wilts and Berks--++->+++*| 6 10) — 26 Surrey-sssreesee’* “ 

Wisbeach ---+-+- esesss| OO a 6000 Miscellaneous. 

Worcesterand Birmingham) 26 19) | ote eet | ta ee 
Decks svitish Copper Company «*} 55 i Oe 

B . 20 9209 | 146\\Golden Lane Brewery ***") « - 3447 

ristol 066 b0b060 00040000 _ Do. eseweert gecssqeoorrre® 

Do. Notes «---++0e0+-00+0*|109 bl ae i00\ [London Commercial Sale. 1s | a | (2000 

Commercial-s-+s-+--7072" 1185 |g (430,000, | 100) Roatiesiock, Ist Clase) 99 '") 

Bast Country sesesesso2 LET | 4 1Os24O000| LOD nds vceccccccnce WO OA 

West-India seeee ee eeeer 1834 10 , ’ - 
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Daily Price of Stocks, from 26th 1 Aug. to 24th Sept 
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3 oS at = Hig ls te elal FE ry 
R 33 5 2 oe i} Si< | 8/8) & . SS lc 23 | 
S (22/22 12/5 teciesleclel  ledisale a 2/22 | 
® = moi, 
1823 Alam [ac leh Sleels sale SRR SHRIA EL | 
ug. : 2, a cfene nating 
26/252 |81s 4/80; 4/923 993| 993/21 | — |_| — | ag 91215» {7p | ao 
27/252 |81 4:80: float 994) 994/21 | — |-~2508/ 49.| "lg 7 804 
28/252 |814 4/80$ 4/924) 994/ 993/21. | gos|_| —‘| 50 | 7 7 I/8 
29/2524 814 3/80g 4/923) 994) 999/21 | gogizios1 | 53 | 7 9 /|aI 
30/2525 81; 4/803 g/goa 995) 995/21 | 803\—1251"| 52 | — 6 [7 | 9) 
31) — (814 81/804 3/928) 994; 993/21 | — |~/251 |} 48 | — |4 7 | 807 
‘Sept. 
32524814 [80% 2/924! 993| goalo1 | — |_lo50 | 49 903'3 |4 | 803 
4 shut.'80i81}/804 4/99 99¢| 993|2035| 80}|_/2504' 49 9034 17 | 802} 
5| — shut, /80; 3/924/1003 995} — | — |—l2s04| 49 | ‘lg [5 | | 
6 — |. — }805 3/923) — 100 | — | sosl_|—| 49 | — (4g Ip Bl | 
77}—| — |803 81/—/ — jroos — | —*] — | ag | 7 {8p 
3} — | — [814803] —] — |io0g] — | — |lose | 49 9145 Is | 81 | 
10) —| — jel 934 1003)1003) — | — —|2533; 49} — |4 ig 81g | 
11) — [623 [81k ¢]—| — |100§! — | sogi_| —"| ag 913/38 | Big | 
12} — | — jsf 4/—! — |ioo3} — 803—| — | 49}—|4 Io | ai} 
13) — | — (81g “|—/1013|1003/ — 80j/—-} — | 49 | — |4 Ig | eid 
14) — | — [814 3}—] —fioog] — | — —2534| 48 | — |5 | | ay 
16} — | — 81} 81/—| — hroog! — | gos} —*] — | — |g 9 | 81 
17} — | — |8;80;/__| — |1o04{ — | _ — 25231 47 }— 1/4 lo | on 
18) — | — /80; 81}—| — |1003) — 803-1253}. 47/— 15 |9 | a1: 
19) — | — |80;813] —| — f1oog! — | — —2524} 49} —|4 Is | ai: 
vl! ~~ [818803}—| — jloog] — | sogll —‘} 49 | — |g Ip 813 
21! Hol. 
2 — | — 81g |—| — froog] —| — 1} L | 4g | — |p 7 | 8 
“4 —) — (81g -|—| — froog —| — [i fag (ls. kf 813 | 
| i | 
IRISH FUNDS. Prices of the | 
“a — 7 an SCE ieee FRENCH FUNDS, 
> a o + . 5 43 ~ a ~ o e 
ed vie do $ z 48 s aR From Aug. 26. | 
i; ie ae ~ ~ Mia ~~ ~ — Seine : 9 
g Pe Bel |FAES/ER § BEE) 2 | sve 2. 
. egie 5 ge “le g/2° A need be ~ 5 per} Bank 
id PES SiS Ei sx 9 3/5 slcx| 3S C Actions. 
S SESESEE SIE SIE S| > IZ E/E3/ & “ch 
=.) SES ai8 2/82 S31524\5 (S815 2! < lise2 
Aug. ; Aug.ifr. c.| fr. . 
2s; — | 925] 913!_/1003]1053{10531 — |] —|s91— 26°94 20) 1627 50 
Sept. | 2893 70) 1627 30) 
5,251 923) 91§/——/1003/1053|1058|10231 — | —] 3] sila —] 1630 — 
2603) 923) 913/100 |1053/1053} —| — | — | doalgene 
ul 934) 92 100} 1054 iy (2 wr, = = Pod 35] 1632 50 
G94 $0) 1636 25 
9/92 60) 1641 25 
11/92 35] 1650 — 
~ 1492 30) 1650 — 
17/92 25) 1645 — 
oa 20/92 20) 1630 + 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 
IN LONDON. NEW YORK. 
Aug. | Sept. , Aug. 
27 | 3 | 10 | 13 | 20 nw alle 
Bank Shares...........,. 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 |2049 1024 |1024 
© per cent....,, 1812....] 934 | 93% 934 | 934 | — 1034" {1034 | 
ye ne cee 934 | — 104/104 
1814...) — | rs 954} — 105 - /105 
1815....) 99$ | 998 | go4 oof 993 1064 [1063 
Sper cent......1821....1 97 197° |97 | 97/1 97°4 + fivse ties 
By J. M. Richardson, Stock-broker, 23, Cornhill. 








